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ON PRAYER IN CONNECTION WITH CERTAIN PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES. 


HILE I am writing these lines, 
my neighbours —many of 
them at least—are at church, pray- 
ing that God would remove from us 
the grievous murrain which has 
fallen on our cattle. On their re- 
turn home most of them intend, by 
way of signifying their humiliation 
on account of our national sins, to 
dine this day, chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, on salt fish. 

The absurdity involved in this 
latter proceeding calls for no re- 
mark, unless it be the expression of 
unfeigned regret that good Chris- 
tians and sound Protestants should, 
—especially when Romanising ten- 
dencies so much abound—sanction 
a custom which, however conven- 
tionally honoured, unquestionably 
savours of a formality but little re- 
moved from hypocrisy. The church- 
going is another matter. Prayer, 
—whatever we may think of the 
peculiar circumstances which call 
it forth—is never to be spoken of 
but with reverence and as a solemn 
reality. 

Again and again have I asked 
myself to-day, why Iam staying at 
home? Why am I so much out of 
sympathy with this call to suppli- 
cation as to take no part init? Is 
it because the appointment is an 
ecclesiastical one ? Certainly not. 
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Is it because I think lightly of 
prayer? Be it far from me thus to 
judge. Is it because I agree with 
some modern sceptics in regard to 
the supposed supremacy of natural 
law? Assuredly no; for law is but 
the expression of the Divire Will, 
and He who framed the law is 
greater than it. Why then do I 
hesitate and doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the proceeding? Only 
because I am not satisfied that the 
observance of the day expresses a 
right state of mind, or is in accor- 
dance with what it becomes us to 
think and feel under such a calamity 
as that which has befallen us. 

I propose then to meditate a little 
on this subject, in the hope that I 
may thereby arrive at conclusions 
satisfactory to myself and helpful to 
others. 

Two distinct questions seem to 
me to be involved in the investiga- 
tion. The first is, whether or no the 
cattle plague, or cholera, or any 
such visitation should be regarded 
as a special judgment of God? by 
which I mean, whether it ought to 
be considered as sent to indicate the 
Divine displeasure with anything 
we may, as a people, have said or 
done ? or whether it should be 
looked upon only as an integral 
part of that beneficent system of 
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government under which all men 
live,—having undoubtedly, as every 
occurrence in life has, an end to 
accomplish, but not any special end 
of an extraordinary or punitive cha- 
racter? The second question re- 
lates to the particular place which 
Prayer is intended to occupy in con- 
nection with public calamities, such 
as drought or pestilence, whether 
affecting man or beast, and may be 
put thus :—Have we, or have we 
not, reason to believe that God 
favourably hears our supplications 
for the removal of such afflictions, 
and, in consequence thereof, gra- 
ciously alleviates them or takes them 
away P 

Before entering on the inquiry, 
however, let me once forall observe 
that I have no sympathy whatever 
with those who affirm that God is 
unable, in consistency with His 
known attributes, to suspend the 
operation of any law of nature at 
His pleasure. 
law is no evidence whatever that it 
cannot be interfered with, however 
strong may be the inference drawn 
therefrom, that such uniformity will 
not be lightly broken in upon. 

Further, it is in my estimation but 
an impiety to deny that God hears 
prayer, or to affirm that its only in- 
fluence is on our own minds. This 
is to make prayer neither more nor 
less than devout meditation, and so 
to destroy its reality altogether; to 
reduce it, in fact, to a mere illu- 
sion ; to deprive it of all power to 
strengthen or to console. On the 
other hand it may, I think, freely be 
allowed, that it is scarcely less inde- 
vout to hold, as so many good peo- 
ple do, that the mind of God is 
swayed by the supplications of His 
creatures. If it were so, the world, 
instead of being governed by its 
Creator, would be at the mercy of 
petitions as adverse as the winds, 
and as short-sighted as their offerers. 
Neither does the ordinary theologi- 
cal explanation that God, having 
determined to do a thing, deter- 
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mines also to move the minds of 
His children to pray for the same, 

fairly meet the supposed difficulty, 

since in this case prayer is regarded 
simply as an action of the Divine 
Being on the mind of man. But I 
am antic ipating. 

Our first inquiry is, Whether or 
no such visitations as cholera or 
cattle plague ought to be regarded 
as judgments of "God ? 

That certain calamities of this 
character, when they befell Israel, 
were really Divine judgments will 
not be questioned by any devout 
believer in the statements of the Old 
Testament. Drought, mildew, lo- 
custs, various diseases, foreign in- 
vasions, and such like were each 
and all, at different periods, inflicted 
upon the chosen people on account 
of their sins. The direct affirma- 
tions of the prophets forbid any 
other conclusion. Equally clear is 
it that under such visitations the 
Jews were constantly called upon to 
humble themselves before God, and 
to entreat that His hand might be 
withdrawn from them. W hat can 
be more striking than the language 
of Isaiah, when, speaking of the 
variety of punishments that had 
been inflicted in vain upon the na- 
tion, he exclaims, ‘ Why should ye 
be stricken any more? ye will re- 
volt more and more : the whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there is no 
soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores ’—(the 
effects of chastisement). ‘ Your 
country is desolate, your cities are 
burned with fire: your land,strangers 
devour it in your presence’ (Isa. i. 
5-7 

But two things must be remem- 
bered here :-—F irst, that the govern- 
ment of Judea was a Theocracy ; 
and secondly, that the judgments 
referred to were special, commonly 
threatened by the prophets long 
before they took effect, and, when 
they did arrive, distinctly pointed 
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out by inspired men to be the fulfil- 
ment of Divine predictions. There 
is nothing whatever to show that, 
even under the old economy, all 
droughts and diseases, or even all 
foreign invasions, were regarded as 
punitiv e. The Israelites, like other 
men, lived under the great natural 
laws which God has appointed, and 
as such were liable to famines, to 
earthquakes, and to many and 
grievous diseases which were by 
no means considered extraordinary. 
All these things, come when they 
might, were then, as now, doubtless 
considered by wise and good men 
as intended, in common with every 
event of life, to teach them depen- 
dence on their Divine Ruler, and to 
‘hide pride from man.’ But there 
is nothing whatever in Scripture to 
lead us to suppose that such occur- 
rences were thought to be, in them- 
selves, indications of the Divine 
displeasure, or that they ever called 
forth national supplications for their 
removal. 

The Israelites, like ourselves, 
were sinful men, living, as we do, 
under conditions intended to be dis- 
ciplinary, and adapted to call forth 
thoughtfulness, patience, and trust ; 
but apart from these ordinary con- 
ditions of humanity, which were 
common alike to the heathen nations 
and themselves, they had to bear 
such special inflictions as it pleased 
God, their Theocratic Governor, 
from time to time to send upon 


them, as the direct consequence of 


their own sins or those of their 
rulers. The great famine that 
afflicted Egypt and Canaan at the 
same time, in the days of Joseph, 
though a long predicted occurrence, 
is nowhere spoken of as a Divine 
judgment; nor is the great earth- 
quake in the reign of Uzziah (Zech. 
xiv. §), which was important 
enough to be regarded as an event 
to date from (Amos i. 1), alluded to 
as anything different from an ordi- 
nary operation of nature. That 
other calamities are marked in 
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Jewish history as judicial, only 
shows that such events were excep- 
tional, and were therefore pointed 
outas direct inflictions from Heaven, 
whatever might be the agency em- 
ployed to produce them 

Looking at the matter in this 
way, I have been much grieved at 
finding that not long ago, at a meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance, in 
Hull, no inconsiderable number of 
good and sensible men consented to 
pass a lengthened resolution embo- 
dying declarations to the effect that 
‘ the ravages of cholera,’ the ‘ devas- 
tations of locusts ’—somewhere near 
Jaffa—and ‘the terrible disease 
which has fallen upon our cattle,’ 
are judgments of God; and further, 
that these judgments are the ‘ more 
manifestly displayed in rebuke of 
the rationalistic Pantheism which 

teaches men to deny the government 
and the very existence of a personal 
Almighty Ruler of the world.’ I 
was grieved at this resolution, partly 
because I happen to know the mis- 
chievous effect produced by such 
statements on the thousands of in- 
telligent young men who have read 
Mr. Buckle, and who habitually 
read the Saturday Review; and 
partly because, while neither accept- 
ing Mr. Buckle’s philosophy, nor in 
any special sense believing in the 
Saturday Review, I could not but be 
painfully conscious that no evidence 
can be found sufficient to warrant 
any such assertion as that the cala- 
mities in question are Divine judg- 
ments, or that can justify their being 
reg arded as other than ordinary 
operations of Divine Providence. 
Our Lord’s remark on the fall of 
the tower of Siloam, and on the 
massacre of the Galileans (Luke 
xiii. I-5), would seem rather to 
rebuke than to encourage such in- 
terpretations, 

I could not but ask myself what 
effect would be likely to be produced 
on any industrious cow-keeper who 
had been ruined by the plague, if it 
were possible to make him under- 
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stand that, in the judgment of a 
large body of Christian ministers 
and laymen, his losses were to be 
traced to a certain Mr. Buckle hav- 
ing written a somewhat irreligious 
history of civilisation, and to some 
clergymen of the Church of England 
having thought it right to publish a 
book called Essays and Reviews. 
Might he not, I thought, with great 
justice, demand on what grounds 
these gentlemen had arrived at their 
conviction ? and further, for what 
reasons they attributed the evil de- 
plored to the writings of ‘ godless 
philosophers,’ rather than to the 
sins of the professing church, the 
falsities and unrealities of which, 
he had often heard say, cried to 
heaven for vengeance ? 

Again, should he ask why cholera 
ought to be regarded as a Divine 
judgment rather than the yellow 
fever of the tropics, or any other 
form of disease long known as a de- 
stroyer, such as typhus or influenza, 
each of which every year occasions 


the decease of a greater number of 


persons, what answer could be 
given? But if he went a step fur- 
ther, and observed that though 
himself an unlearned man, he read 
his Bible diligently, and had long 
thought on these things; that from 
what he saw in Scripture he could 
not believe for a moment that the 
diseases now raging, either here or 
elsewhere, whether among men or 
beasts, were anything different from 
those ordinary agencies by which 
God teaches us our entire depen- 
dence on Himself, and by means of 
which He tries our faith, disciplines 
us, and forms character; that his 
beasts had indeed been carried off, 
in consequence of which great trial 
he had humbled himself before God 
and prayed earnestly for a spirit of 
acquiescence; yet, while he had 
done this, he could not but feel that 
in this affliction there might be no 
wrath at all, for the loss of his pro- 
perty might only be a kind and 
warning voice, bidding him sit loose 
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to the possessions of earth; I said 
to myself, should the man talk in 
this way, how could any Christian 
dogmatist about judgments feel 
other than rebuked and ashamed ? 

But I must not forget the second 
branch of the inquiry, viz. the re- 
lation which public prayer bears to 
national calamities. Have we then, 
I ask, any reason to believe that 
God will favourably hear supplica- 
tion for the removal of pestilence or 
drought, and, in consequence there- 
of, graciously alleviate or remove 
them ? 

In endeavouring to ascertain the 
facts of the case, we naturally ask 
ourselves first, ‘What is Prayer?’ 
In a paper recently published we are 
told that ‘ the fundamental idea and 
instinct of prayer is request ;’ and in 
one sense this is indisputable, since 
prayer is, in fact, but another name 
for request. But this is not what 
the excellent writer intends; for he 
maintains that souls would not be 
benefited by prayer ‘if it were not 
for the expectation and hope that 
the petitions offered would be an- 
swered.’ He thinks that ‘ no honest 
soul would pray with the under- 
standing that it is a good thing to 
utter desires, although we know we 
can get no reply.’ He does not be- 
lieve that a man would ‘get any 
benefit’ from his prayer if he did, 
adding, ‘It is only through the de- 
sire and hope that prayer will be 
answered that we get its reflex 
benefit.’ 

I am not quite sure that this 
statement is correct. God indeed, 
as the writer urges, ‘does not prac- 
tise a deception upon His children.’ 
If God tells me ‘to ask Him for 
things, then He means to give me 
things. He would not tell me to 
ask, never meaning to give, simply 
because it will do me good to ask.’ 
This is certain. But is it equally 
certain—for that is the question 
really at issue—that the fundamen- 
tal idea of prayer is, in all cases, 
request accompanied by the hope 
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and expectation that the particular 
petition will be granted? Are all 
things proper subjects for prayer ? 
I think not. It is not good for me 
to ask anything which I have reason 
to think God will not grant; yet it 
is always good for me to pray, and 
that ‘without ceasing.’ Prayer, 
therefore, is not always request ; it 
is sometimes nothing more than 
communion with God. Such com- 
munion will, of course, generally 
involve the expression of need ; but 
it may express nothing more than 
acquiescence in the Divine Will,— 
happy, trustful acquiescence. Nor 
is it, on that account, less real or 
less beneficial ; for the soul is con- 
scious that this expression of acqui- 
escence has actually entered into the 
ear of the Heavenly Father, and it 
is this consciousness, and not any 
mere reflex action upon the mind 
itself, that gives peace. 

I have said that all things are not 
proper subjects of prayer. I have, 
for instance, no right to ask of God 


that I may live, say, to be two 
hundred years old, merely because 
men once lived far beyond that 


time. And why? Not because 
there is anything morally wrong in 
such a request; not because it is 
impossible for God to grant it ; not 
because the law which regulates the 
duration of human life is greater or 
stronger than He who framed and 
administers it; but simply because 
[have no reason to believe that God 
will answer such a prayer. The 
usual limitation of earthly existence 
ought to be considered as clearly 
intimating that His will is not in 
accordance with such a wish for 
unusual longevity. 

Shall we err, then, if we conclude 
that human desires in their relation 
to God may be classed under three 
general heads :— 

(1.) Those for the fulfilment of 
which we may pray wnreservedly, 
because we know that in relation 
thereto God is more willing to grant 
than we are to ask. Under this 
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head will of course fall all prayers 
for increasing: moral excellence 
everything, in short, that expresses 
the soul’s desire to be Christ-like. 

(z.) Those things for which we 
ought to pray with reserve, since 
we are quite incapable of deciding 
whether or no they would be, on 
the whole, and in their ultimate 
bearings, for our good or for the 
Divine glory. Under this head as 
naturally falls prayer for temporal 
prosperity, for the speedy removal 
of disease or suffering, or for any 
particular form of blessing desired 
for children or friends. In all these 
cases the prayer of the Lord Jesus 
in the garden of Gethsemane is our 
model—*‘ Nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine, be done.’ 

(3.) Those things in relation to 
which it is not so much our duty to 
pray asto wait. Silence before God 
—the absence of request — may 
sometimes be a higher expression 
of trust and love than any suppli- 
cation, however earnest or ardent. 
I do not say that God is displeased 
with us when we ask for things 
which we have little or no reason 
to suppose He will grant; for He is 
very pitiful to our infirmities, and 
far enough from being the stern 
master He is often represented to 
be; but the gentle rebuke, ‘ Ye 
know not what ye ask,’ may in such 
cases be not only expected but 
hoped for. Alas! how often is 
prayer but a vent for our impa- 
tience, a relief to our restlessness, 
an expression of our self-willed 
sense of necessity. 

The practical question imme- 
diately under notice, however, is, 
have we, or have we not, reason to 
believe that God interferes with 
natural law in the ordinary course of 
His providence? If we have ground 
for this belief, then may we, with 
the greatest propriety, unite to- 
gether in seasons of drought to pray 
for rain, or in the time of pestilence 
for the removal of any particular 
disease, whether from man or beast. 
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If we have not any ground for sup- 
posing that such interference is 
exercised, then it surely becomes us 
to recognise such a fact, and instead 
of praying, trustfully to wait with 
patience—only taking care, in the 
latter case, that we do not omit to 
use any of the means God has ap- 
pointed for the prevention or alle- 
viation of disease, and in neither 
forgetting that every calamity has 
its special lesson to teach and its 
special work to do. 

I have put aside altogether the 
question of miracles, not only be- 

vause every believer in Scripture 
admits them, but because no reason- 
able person expects that in answer 
to the petitions either of an indi- 
vidual or of a nation, miracles will 
now be wrought. To say, therefore, 
that Elias prayed for rain, and it 
fell, is nothing to the point. Neither 
is anything to be deduced from the 
statement of St. James, that ‘ the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick ’— 
for this, too, had relation to a mi- 
raculous economy. There can be 
no doubt that this text is continu- 
ally pleaded before God by multi- 
tudes that expecta- 
tions of the recovery of sick friends 
are frequently founded upon it; and 
that when disappointment follows, 
a painful sense of doubt comes over 
the soul, concealed as much as 
possible by exclamations on the in- 
scrutable and mysterious provi- 
dence of God. Yet it is no pro- 
mise at all. 

I am far from saying that no sick 
person was ever raised up in answer 
to prayer; for one instance, at least, 
is certainly recorded. I 
course, to the prayer of Hezekiah 
that he might not die. The prayer 
of David for his child should also be 
noticed. In the first of these cases 
the request was granted; in the 
second it was refused. But in both 
there was obviously a believing hope 
that God would interfere, 
answer to earnest 


as a proiniise 5 


and in 
supplication, 
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lengthen life. Let it, however, be 
distinctly noticed that Hezekiah 
seems to have regarded the par- 
ticular sickness in —_— as 
punitive (Isa. xxxviii. 1,15). He 
pleads his integrity as the reason 
why his life should be prolonged; 
and that the Lord admits the plea 
and specially raises him up, appears 
by the message of Isaiah, and the 
miracle by which the message was 
confirmed (ver. 5-8.) In David's 
case we are distinctly told that the 
child was judicially struck (2 Sam, 
xii. 15); and on this account it 
was that David so besought God on 
its behalf. 

The errors into which we fall from 
not separating the judicial acts of 
God, on the hand, and his 
miraculous inte rfe rences on the other, 
from the operations of the ordinary 
laws of nature, are both manifold 
and mischievous. The inexorable 
law in accordance with which ‘ one 
generation passeth away andanother 
cometh’ is now not a curse but a 
blessing. The invariable working 
of that law, involving, as it does, 
the departure of men at every period 
of life, and therefore frequently at 
the very moment when continued 
existence seems to survivors to be 
almost essential, is of all laws per- 
haps the most merciful and benevo- 
lent. Interference with it, im answer 
to prayer, would be one of the 
greatest curses that could be in- 
flicted on mankind. Hence we are 
justified in saying that God, in His 
mercy, no more interferes with the 
ordinary laws under which men 
sicken and die, than He interferes 
to save missionaries from plague or 
shipwreck. And if Christian people 

cannot hear’ this truth without 
having their faith shaken in the 
love of God and in the power of 
prayer, they have need to re-learn 
the very elements of the Gospel. 
St. Paul says nothing about special 
prayer for Trophimus, whom he 
leaves sick ; and while he gratefully 


one 
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acknowledges the mercy of God in 
‘aising. up Epaphroditus, lest he 
should be crushed by over-much 
sorrow, he receives his recovery, 
not as an anticipated reply to the 
prayer of faith, but as an unexpected 
mercy. 

What, then, it may be said, is the 
meaning of the apostle when he 
positively declares that ‘the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick?’ I 
reply, precisely that which any intel- 
ligent reader of the Bible would 
take up, if he simply recollected the 
actual condition of the Church at 
the time it was written—a condi- 
tion under which some persons, as 
Ananias and Sapphira, were struck 
dead for falsehood ; and others, such 
as those alluded to by St. Paul, 
were ‘weak’ and ‘sickly,’ or de- 
livered unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh (1 Cor. v. 3-5). 
Under such circumstances, the elders 
being sent for, the prayer of faith 
being offered, and the sin on ac- 
count of which the disease was 
inflicted having been confessed to 
them all, the man’s life was saved, 
the Lord raised him up, and the 
special sin, whatever it might be, 
was forgiven. The reference to 
Elias, as having by his prayer 
brought rain, is alone proof that 
a special, and not an ordinary, state 
of things was in the mind of the 
Apostle. 

Further, we have, I think, in the 
present inquiry, nothing whatever 
to do with what has been called the 
‘Philosophy of Prayer.’ I do not, 
for my own part, believe in the 
‘apacity of any man to arrive at a 
true philosophy of the Divine con- 
duct. The revelation of God to 
man is simply a revelation of facts. 
‘We are taught, on the authority of 
Him who cannot lie, insulated facts 
which we cannot connect with those 
reasons with whicl. they are un- 


* Robert Hall’s sermon on ‘ The Glory of God in concealing a Matter.’ 
Hampden’s Bampton Lectures. 
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doubtedly connected in the Divine 
mind.’! Why, then, should we 
perplex ourselves, or burden the 
matter in hand with difficulties— 
many of them of our own making— 
of which it is enough to say that 
although we can start them, we 
cannot solve them. 

The one question that we have to 
look at is, as I have already said, 
this—have we, or have we not, 
reason to believe that God inter- 
feres with what we call natural laws 
in the ordinary course of His provi- 
dence? I think that we have no 
reason to believe that He does so; 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
in seasons of drought rain falls in 
answer to prayer, or that in time of 
pestilence disease is checked or re- 
moved by human appeals to the 
mercy of God. Science is not right 
in saying—if it does say—that in 
drought or pestilence ‘ we are simply 
to attend to the laws of nature and 
to leave the issue, inasmuch as it is 
a process that goes on apart from 
ay possible interference of Provi- 
dence.’ But Piety is, I think, right 
when it bids us take this course, 
because we have reason to believe 
that it is, on the whole, wisest and 
best that the laws of nature should 
not be interfered with. The God 
who does not interfere—good and 
loving as He is—to suspend the 
action of fire when it agonises the 
martyr, does not, so far as we know, 
see it to be either wise or good to 
stay before the appointed time the 
drought which burns up crops or 
destroys cattle. On the contrary, 
He invariably (apart from miracle) 
allows, so to speak, things to take 
their natural course, only assuring 
us that in the long run, all these 
seemingly disastrous circumstances 
shall ‘work together’ for the good 
of those that confide in Him. A 
higher faith is undoubtedly required 


See also Dr. 
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trustfully and patiently to wait than 
earnestly to pray; but God can, 
and oftentimes does, give it in time 
of need. 

‘ Prayer,’ according to a favourite 
Christian formula, ‘ rules the world.’ 
One can only say in answer to such 
an assertion, ‘I hope not!’ Far 
better is it that infinite wisdom and 
love should regulate our affairs 
than that any of them should be 
influenced by our short-sighted 
petitions. Let us take the case of 
rain as an illustration. From time 
to time it falls, too abundantly, as 
we think, in one part of the world, 
and is withheld in another until 
crops fail and cattle die. We do 
not pretend to have discovered the 
law under which the supply of this 
needful element is dispersed, but 
we are quite sure that there is such 
a law, and that its operation on the 
whole is most beneficent. Is it not 
obvious, then, that if, in answer to 
prayer, rain were at any time to 
fall where it otherwise would not, 
either a miracle must be wrought, 
or the law—in this case regarded 
either as unwise or unbeneficent— 
would be interfered with, or it 
would be shown that no general law 
exists ? : 

I do not for a moment say or 
think that interference with natural 
law is impossible, or that God could 
not effect it without deranging the 
whole order of the universe. An- 
gelic agency, sometimes observed 
in the New Testament in connection 
with miracle (Acts v. 19, xii. 7), 
might doubtless accomplish the end, 
without greater inconvenience than 
is suffered when man, by holding a 
stone in his hand, thwarts for a 
season in relation thereto the ordi- 
nary operation of the law of 
gravitation; but I do maintain 
that God has given us no reason to 
believe that He will act in this way, 
but, on the contrary, every reason 
to suppose that He will not. Why, 
then, should we, by calls to united 
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supplication, lead people to imagine 
that the fact is otherwise ? 

I fear we have all much to un- 
learn before we can arrive at just 
views regarding the place and 
power of united prayer. We have 
got so accustomed to praying by 
invitation of others, rather than 
from our own spiritual impulses ; 
so accustomed, consequently, to ex- 
pect little result from our petitions, 
that while we eagerly and justly 
deny that the effect of prayer is 
merely reflex, and that the benefit 
which accrues from it is chiefly 
subjective, we yet continually act 
as if that were the case, and are 
content with the hope that, whether 
effectual or not, our souls have by 
the act been refreshed, and our 
faith in God invigorated, 

What, then, ought we to do when 
calamities such as drought or 
cholera, or cattle plague, hang over 
us? Without doubt, to humble 
ourselves before God, but whether 
individually or collectively, to do so 
not by change of food, or by any 
mere outward observance of the 
forms of devotion, but inwardly and 
earnestly ; acknowledging our de- 
pendence; thankful that God will 
not suffer us to forget it; anxious 
to learn any lesson the trial may 
be intended to convey ; and waiting 
submissively, patiently, and trust- 
fully, until it shall please God, in 
the order of His providence, to 
alleviate or to remove it. 

These were the considerations 
that finally enabled me to feel 
justified in declining to unite with 
others in a proceeding which, as it 
appeared to me, failed to convey 
true thoughts regarding the afflic- 
tion we all deplore; which might, I 
thought, possibly mislead many, by 
occasioning them to suppose that 
something like magical results 
might be expected from the quasi- 
national act in which they were 
called to share; which could not, I 
imagined, but injure some by sug- 
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gesting, as was the case at Hull, 
uncharitable conclusions ; and which 
might, by diverting men from the 
consideration of their own personal 
faults to those of rulers or writers, 
hinder, rather than advance, the 
highest interests of humanity. 

Let it not be said that, on this 
showing, prayer for a sick friend is 
but an impertinence, or that dis- 
couragement is cast on an other- 
wise well-founded hope of benefits 
to flow from the expression in this 
form of mortal need. Such an in- 
ference would be a most unjust one. 
The command is plain, ‘In all 


things by prayer and supplication 
made known 
and the scope for 
but one reserve, 


let your requests be 
unto God,’ 


petitions, with 
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‘Thy will be done,’ is wide enough 
to embrace all our necessities. 
Even for rain, or for the cessation 
of pestilence, or for anything else 
regarding which we have no right 
to expect that God will interfere, 
prayer is every way appropriate, if 
that which we ask is, a spirit of 
acquiescence in what we believe to 
be the Divine order. It becomes 
inappropriate and unreal only when 
it consists of request for things 
neither promised nor to be expected. 
It grows into absolute wrong just 
in so far as it stakes the Divine 
veracity on anticipations that can 
never be realised, simply because 
they are not founded either on 
reason or scripture. 





THE ENGLISH TROOPS 


\ E propose in the following 

paper to lay before our readers 
some details of the present state of 
the English army in the East, 
meaning by this term the troops 
sent out direct from England and 
now quartered in various parts of 
India, China, Burmah and Ceylon, 
whose muster roll, as they yearly 
diminish in numbers from sickness 
and other causes, has to be filled 
up by fresh drafts of recruits 
from the mother country. We pro- 
pose to show that, owing to the 
mismanagement which ‘prevails, 
and has prevailed so generally 
throughout the East, an amount of 
misery has been entailed upon the 
unfortunate English troops ineachof 
the above-me nntioned countries, the 
greater portion of which might 
unquestionably have been avoided 
under regulations properly devised 
and carried out. 

In working out this subject, we 
shall not deem it necessary to enter, 
in the case of India, on the wide 
question of Indian Government, 
nor shall we consider whether India, 
undoubtedly the largest ofour depen- 
dencies, and, therefore, the most 
important of our national responsi- 
bilities, has, practically, gained or 
lost by the transference of “all politi- 
cal power from the old East India 
Company to the Imperial Govern- 
mentat home. The Mutiny may be 
held to have settled this and similar 
questions. The India we have to 
deal with now has been conquered 
by the sword and must be held by 
the sword. 

We shall therefore take each 
individual case in the order men- 
tioned above, and shall begin with 

I. Our E 

Now the direct effect of the mu- 
tiny has been that under the existing 
arrangements we need something 
like 70,000 men instead of the 


Inglish troops in India. 


jection ; 


| May 


IN THE EAST. 

20,000 or 30,000 of former days to 
retain this country under due sub- 
hence difficulties, partially 
felt before, on questions relating to 
the health, well-being and content- 
ment of so large a force of men not 
naturally fitted - to contend against 
the multiplied evils of a climate 
ruinous to English constitutions, 
together with a total neglect of ordi- 
nary sanitary precautions, have to be 
anxiously considered, and as far as 
possible obviated. No one can doubt 
that, on the general efficiency of the 
English troops in India, no less than 
on their presence there, depends the 
security of our sway. 

We propose, therefore, to demon- 
strate, that in India (as well as 
elsewhere in the Kast), all the 
ordinary requisites for the success- 
ful maintenance of European troops 
have been not only neglected but 
even ignored; that, so far is their 


health from being adequately cared 


for, mortality and invaliding carry 
off, even in healthy years, more 
than can possibly be supplied by re- 
cruits from England; and that from 
these causes the ar my is gradually, 
year by year, falling below its | proper 
numerical strength. Nor is this 
all: at home, as is but too well 
known, we do not get recruits with 
the facility of former years: the 
opportunities for employment are 
greater, the necessity for enlist- 
ment less felt by the classes from 
which soldiers are mostly taken. 
Hence, the supply of a large annual 
number of new levies for India 
becomes far more difficult, to say 
nothing of the fact, for reasons 
detailed below, and sufficiently well 
known to every regiment, that ser- 
vice in India hasno longerthe popular 
charms it once had, or, at least, was 
supposed to have. And yet, for the 
present, we cannot dispense with the 
English troops in India ; if, with the 
fatal policy of arming and drilling 
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a vast native army and police, 
the British force should be sensibly 
diminished, another and probably a 
more disastrous mutiny than the 
last is what we may reasonably 
expect. Should such an event take 
place, we shall not pay the penalty 
of our folly only by the murder of 
our countrymen and countrywo- 
men: England herself must suffer 
among nations from the loss of her 
prestige. 

It should be borne in mind that 
what we popularly call in England 
‘our army’ is really, and should 
be called, ‘an army for service in 
the East;’ our troops at home, 
excepting the Foot Guards and the 
Household Cavalry, acting simply 
as a depdt for the relief of the regi- 
ments serving in India, &c., and 
being generally absent from Eng- 
land for periods varying from ten to 
fourteen years. 

Our English troops in India at 
present consist of— 


11 regiments of Cavalry, 
56 regiments of Infantry, 

4 brigades of Horse Artillery, 
11 brigades of Foot Artillery. 


Each brigade of Horse Artillery 
comprises six batteries, and each 
battery six guns; so that we have 
in India 144 guns of Horse Artil- 
lery. 

The Field Artillery brigades have 
eight batteries of six guns, but as 
two or three brigades consist of 
garrison artillery, the actual number 
of guns in India amounts to about 
400, making in all quite 550 guns, 
or considerably more than the 
French and the Allies together 
brought into the Field of Waterloo. 

Our army at home consists of — 


12 regiments of Cavalry, 
37 regiments of Infantry, 
z brigades of Horse Artillery, 


6 brigades of Garrison and 
Field Artillery. 


Thus it will be seen that the neces- 
sities of our empire in the Kast 


absorb almost double the number of 
artillery and infantry we keep at 
home, and this in such a manner 
and under such conditions that the 
troops so employed on Eastern ser- 
vice cannot be spared for any other 
purpose. 

They cannot be spared, and why 
not? Because the native merce- 
naries, amounting to more than 
300,000 men whom we have our- 
selves armed and drilled, require 
the whole of these 70,000 English- 
men to watch them. 

Whether a fact like this, which 
is patent to the world, would be 
overlooked by our numerous well- 
wishers on the Continent or in 
America, we are not called on to 
say. But if these good friends have 
not overlooked it, is it not conceiv- 
able that such a knowledge would 
have an important bearing, not 
perhaps on the ultimate issue of a 
struggle, if struggle there be, but 
in allowing or inviting one in the 
first instance ? 

The matter is really too urgent 
and fraught with consequences too 
momentous to the Empire generally 
to admit of any unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution. Danger threatens us 
in India, because of the large bodies 
of natives whom we are continually 
training in those arts of war which 
may be most effectually used against 
ourselves. The bubble of Sepoy 
fidelity was thought by many to 
have completely burst at the time 
of the mutiny of 1857, when many 
a gallant fellow paid with his life 
the price of his infatuation on that 
point. But it is no less true than 
lamentable that the great warning 
has apparently been forgotten, and 
the fatal practice of traiming cruel 
and relentless Orientals in the best 
possible way for the extinguishing 
of our power in India is still 
favoured by the bureaucracy at 
Calcutta. It is neither necessary 
nor wise to attribute motives, but 
it is simply stating a matter of 
fact to say that interests, the more 
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tenacious that they are those of 
family, are involved in the mainte- 
nance of a large native force. Many 
officers and civil servants connected 
by relationship with the governing 
class would be deprived of pleasant 
and valuable appointments by any 
measure which threw out of our 
employment large bodies of natives. 
Hence the astonishing fact that at 
this very moment upwards of 
300,000 mercenaries draw pay in 
India, this pay being by no means 
the least part of what they cost us. 
Yearly this practice costs us, even 
in healthy years, the lives of nearly 
1,600 Englishmen, together with 
the invaliding of at least 3,000 more. 
Nor is this all; so large a number 
of armed natives causes a feeling of 
insecurity fatal alike to the prestige 
and power of our Indian Empire, 
and produces a drain on the bone 
and muscle of the mother country 
we cannot meet much longer, and 
which must eventually entail either 
a complete change of the system or 
the loss of Hindostan. 

It is essential to draw special 
public attention to this mortality of 
our soldiers in India. When we 
said just above that India costs us 
annually the lives of 1,600 men, we 
referred to the year 1863, which has 
had hardly a parallel for healthi- 
ness. 

The average of loss in this and 
previous years is almost as high 
again. A distinguished officer of 
Engineers, taking an average of the 
six years previous to 1863, showed 
that the mortality of our soldiers in 
the Punjab was considerably lower 
than in the other provinces. Yet, 
even in that province, the annual 
average of deaths over a period of 
six years ending with 1863, was 43 
per 1,000. Taking, therefore, this as 
the lowest computation, over 3,000 
English soldiers, or three entire 
regiments of 1,000 strong, disappear 
yearly from their parade grounds 
into an early grave. Again, in the 
Report issued by the Commissioners 
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appointed by the late Lord Herbert 
to inquire into the sanitary state of 
the army in India, we read at page 
19 :— 

The mortality rate was as high as 134 
per 1,000 in 1804, in the first Mahratta 
war, and it was at 41 in 1852. It washigh 
again in the years of mutiny, and it has 
been subsequently lower than the Indian 
standard. From the rate of 55 in 1770-99 
the rate rose to 85 in the 30 years, 1800-29; 
and the mortality fell to 58 in the 27 years, 
1830-56; so that the death-rate of the 
British soldier since the first occupation of 
the couritry down to the present day has 
oscillated round 69 per 1,000. If the mor- 
tality is set down at 69 in 1,000, it follows 
that besides deaths by natural causes, 61, 
or taking the English standard, 60 per 
thousand of our troops perish in India 
annually. It is at that expense that we 
have held dominion there for a century; a 
company out of every regiment has been 
sacrificed every twenty months. These 
companies fade away in the prime of life, 
leave few children, and have to be replaced, 
at great cost, by successive shiploads of 
recruits. 


The Report says ‘ they have to be 
replaced,’ but it is by no means 
clear how this can be accomplished 
—even if we had always such ex- 
ceptional years as that of 1863. 

Let us see now to what extent the 
recruiting-sergeant at home is able 
to keep pace with the various com- 
petitors he has in India, in the form 
of cholera, fever, dysentery, &c., 
which take men out of the army as 
fast as he can. induce them to enter 
it. The exact number of soldiers 
who died in that year (1863) was 
1,596, and 2,322 were invalided 
home. But, out of the number of 
invalids, 1,366 were discharged as 
wholly incapable of further service. 
Thus, in a healthy year the Eng- 
lish army lost for ever the services 
of 2,962 men. Reinforcements were 
sent out with despatch and energy 
to fill the gaps thus made by death 
and disease, but they were not able 
to get to India as fast as their com- 
rades were leaving it, ‘ homeward 
bound’ in more senses than one. 
The army in 1863 numbered 67,525. 
In 1864 its numbers were 66,176. 
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Thus our recruiting-sergeant and 
his fellow-workers at home had po- 
sitively been beaten by the Indian 
climate and Indian mismanagement 
to the amount of 1,349 men. 

The year 1864 was also for India 
remarkably healthy. In it the army 
lost by death 1,292. This was less 
than even in the previous year. 
But although the year was healthy, 
itis to be observed that the addi- 
tional twelve months’ exposure to 
the Indian climate was telling on 
the men, for 3,008 men were inva- 
lided to England, making an excess 
of 680 over that of 1863. It should 
also be noticed that these numbers 
do not include 880 time-expired 
men, who returned to England on 
the completion of their ten years’ 
service. The number of men finally 
discharged as unfit for service has 
not yet been made public; they are 
probably more numerous than they 
were in 1863. In any case, the 


total drain from sickness and death 
for two healthy years amounts to 


the enormous figure of 8,218 men.! 
It will surprise no one, after read- 
ing so much, to be told that our 
army in India is rapidly falling below 
its proper strength. A few years 
ago we had 80,000 men in that 
Peninsula, and it is commonly sup- 
posed that we still have 70,000. 
But this is an error. The numbers 
of the English army, as we have just 
seen, were in 1864 only a little over 
66,000 men. The infantry of the 
line had fallen to 47,000. If the 
regiments were of their full strength 
they would amount to 50,000. This 
shows a deficiency of 3, 000, or nearly 
four regiments, that is to say it 
would require as many men as would 
make up four regiments to be dis- 
persed among our infantry of the 
line to bring that infantry up to its 
proper strength, Thus our army is 
consider: ably stronger on paper than 
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it would really be in the field—a 
fact which no one but a Red-tapist 
can contemplate without alarm. 
And can this be wondered at? 
Healthy, active, young Englishmen 
are daily finding a better market for 
their thewsand sinews at home than 
is afforded them in the pestilential 
plains and unwholesome barracks of 
India. 

But what renders this waste of 
English lives so sad is that those 
most competent to judge regard such 
a waste as wholly unnecessary and 
avoidable. Our countrymen have 
shown pretty extensively that death 
for any high patriotic or inevitable 
cause is not clothed with any in- 
supportable terrors. Not only the 
‘bubble reputation’ but the call of 
duty, however stern, irksome, or 
fatal, will bring them to the front, in 
almost any numbers. But here is 
no reputation to be gained, and what 
call of duty urges a stalwart young 
peasant or artisan to evaporate in a 
few years his exuberant strength 
under the burning Indian sun, or to 
die of malaria ere he has reached 
his prime? Neither his country, 
nor his class, nor his family, nor he 
himself can derive the smallest con- 
ceivable benefit by so doing. No 
English interest, no phase or frag- 
ment of English honour is benefited. 
A vicious system alone is supported, 
and that system requires, for the 
sake of its perquisites and patronage, 
that a large native force should be 
kept up, that a less large but more 
powerful English force should be in 
readiness to watch it, and that, con- 
sequently, to perform successfully 
this gaoler’s work, the British army 
should be scattered like a rural 
police over the length and breadth of 
the unhealthy plains of India, in de- 
fiance of every strategical and sani- 
tary law, instead of being quartered 
on healthy hills, where the mortality 





' Since this paper has been in type, we have ascertained, from the Parliamentary 


returns, that from 1861 to 1864 inclusive 
14,483 were invalided to England ; 


6,610 British soldiers died in India, and 
out of an averags 


» force of 64,332 men, these figures 


show a yearly loss of 5,273 men, or about 82 per 1,c00 
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need never exceed, if it exceeded at 
all, the English standard. Given a 
supply not equal to the demand ; 
the proverbial schoolboy with a com- 
petent knowledge of the most ordi- 
nary arithmetic, and the numbers 
before him of the annual deaths and 
losses caused by invaliding, will 
made a tolerably accurate guess at 
the time when the English troops in 
India will cease to exist. 

Now it is a simple matter of fact 
that this tropical land of India, in- 
fested with fevers, rheumatism, 
dysentery, liver disease, and cholera, 
as it doubtless is throughout its 
plains, contains also mountain 
ranges of various altitudes, singu- 
larly healthy, and well adapted to 
the constitution of Europeans. As 
is well known, India is divided into 
presidencies, of which the western, 
that of Bombay, is traversed from 
north to south by the mountainous 
range called the Ghauts. The Ma- 
dras Presidency contains the beau- 
tiful Neilgherries, while that of 
Bengal is overlooked almost from 
Calcutta to Peshawur, by the mag- 
nificent Himalayas, which, unlike 
the former mountains, do. not rise 
abruptly to any very great height 
from the plains, the usual distance 
from the commencement of the hills 
to the snowy range being about 14 
stages of 12 miles, and each stage 
being considered in that rough 
country a day’s work for the tourist. 
These 14 stages cross and bend 
round successive tiers of hills, vary- 
ing from 5,000 to 12,000 feet in 
altitude, while in the distance the 
snowy range is to be seen towering 
above all. 

The climate at an altitude of 
7,000 feet, is perfectly charming 
during those months which in the 
plains are trying in the extreme. 
Great heat may be said to com- 
mence in the low country in the 
end of March, and to increase rapid- 
ly during the months of April, May, 
June, and July. About the middle 
of July the rains commence, and 
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September, when the sun _ beats 
with its full fury on the soaking 
earth, brings its fevers and sick. 
ness on constitutions already en- 
feebled by the terrible summer, 
There is nothing of all this on 
the hills, except in their valleys, 
which, being full of native villages, 
or cultivated, generally contain 
fever. On the crests of the hills, 
the air is calm and pure, and at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet is bracing at 
night and in the morning, and ex- 
tremely healthy. No pen could 
describe to the reader the extraor- 
dinary sight the burning plains 
present to the eye when viewed 
from the summit of one of these 
hills during the hot months. The 
scene represents as it were a vast 
ocean of fire and steam, and when 
one thinks of the poor fellows below, 
the words ‘God help them,’ in- 
voluntarily rise to one’s lips. 

There are over 30 infantry regi- 
ments in Bengal, 7cavalry regiments, 
and 350 guns of the Royal Artillery, 
yet there are but two hill-stations 
for the regiments, and a few small 
stations for invalids. The hill- 
stations for regiments are about 
sixty miles from Umballah, and are 
called Dughshai and Subathoo ; the 
first is at an altitude of 7,000 feet, 
and is remarkably healthy, the 42nd 
Highlanders quartered there look- 
ing as well as if they were in 
England; the other, Subathoo, is 
at an elevation of 4,500 feet, and 
comes under the influence of the 
valley fevers, and is therefore un- 
healthy: the 8znd Regiment lost 
many men there during 1863. It 
is but fair, however, to state that 
the regiment came there in a very 
sickly state from that pestilential 
city Delhi, where they had been 
allowed to remain for nearly three 
years. No more distressing sight 
could be conceived than that pre- 
sented by the little children of that 
regiment, many of whom were 
horribly disfigured for life by the 
Delhi boil in the face. About 
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twelve miles nearer to Umballah 
than Subathoo, lies a charming little 
depdt for sick, called Kussowlie, 
perched on a hill 7,000 feet high, 
directly overlooking the plains. 
But these depdts for sick are rather 
delusions than anything else, as is 
so often the case with enterprises 
taken in hand by the Anglo-Indians, 
who generally begin at the wrong 
end. It has long since been proved 
that it is not when a man becomes 
sick, perhaps suffering from dysen- 
tery, that he should be sent to an 
altitude of several thousand feet; 
and, therefore, the medical officers 
only send such cases as their ex- 
perience tells them will be benefited 
by the change: those sick not sent 
to the hills must either die or be 
invalided to England. The proper 
course would be that pointed out by 
the Medical Sanitary Commission, 
when they gave it as their opinion 
that one-third of the English troops 
should be always in the hills, and 
that troops landing in India should 
at once be sent to the hills for ac- 
climatisation. The Anglo-Indian 
Government are ever ready to point 
out the evil effects of the mountain 
air on the British soldier; but, in 
truth, this change is only unad- 
visable when he is in such a state 
of exhaustion that his removal to 
a colder climate may prove fatal. 
An excuse constantly offered for 
the want of hill-stations is the lack 
of funds to build barracks for the 
troops in the mountains; but it may 
be urged that if one-third of the 
native army were reduced, and the 
present building of expensive bar- 
racks in notoriously unhealthy 
stations, as Neemuch, for instance, 
were put a stop to, there would be 
sufficient money forthcoming for the 
purpose. During the hot season of 
1864, a wing of the 79th Highlan- 
ders was sent from Raul Pindee 
to the vicinity of the hill-station 
called Murree; they lived in huts, 
and were employed in repairing the 
mountain roads. There seems to 
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be no reason why this system should 
not be extended as much as possible. 
At a certain height, about 6,000 
feet, the hills are clothed with fine 
pine timber, and with a good sup- 
ply of tools, the men could hut 
themselves. Their presence is, how- 
ever, regarded with dislike at those 
hill-stations, in which the house 
property mostly belongs to the 
governing classes of civilians, and 
they are supposed to disturb the 
peace and privacy of these moun- 
tain retreats. But even this terrible 
calamity can be avoided, for there 
is room for all the armies of 
Europe in the Indian hills. 

Another objection urged against 
an extensive removal of the English 
troops from the plains is the licence 
which would thereby be allowed to 
the numerous bands of armed ruffians 
who find refuge in the Protected 
Native States. These states are 
generally very ill-governed, and it 
is @ common occurrence to have 
fighting going on between the rajah 
and his oppressed subjects. In this 
case also our apathy is all but in- 
credible, and can hardly fail to 
give the natives a contemptuous 
notion of our power. We suffer 
the most outrageous and infamous 
doings to go on without check, and 
of course the Orientals attribute this 
to feebleness or fear. When a 
rajah wants money for an unusually 
extensive debauch, or it may be, as 
lately occurred, to make an expen- 
sive purchase of an English girl 
fourteen years old, to stimulate the 
appetites of an old sensualist of 
seventy, then a merciless taxation 
very often drives the wretched 
multitudes to open resistance, and 
fighting and bloodshed are the 
inevitable result. A peremptory 
notice that such proceedings must 
cease would have an incalculable 
effect not only on the general well- 
being of the country, but as a mani- 
festation of our power. The course 
pursued is to decorate these vile 
despots with titles, and to bedizen 
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them with gimcracks from the toy- 
shops of the Continent. In these 
times of general peace, when our 
hands are unfettered, and all our 
strength could be conveniently 
exerted, it might be hoped that 
some large, wise, well-considered 
measure for the domestic pacifica- 
tion of India would be brought 
forward. But such a hope, to judge 
from the past, is wildly chimerical. 
No: the plan is to permit native 
ruffians to prowl about armed to the 
teeth, and even to increase the 
natural supply by arming 300,000 
more at our own expense, and then 
to procure 70,000 English soldiers 
and tokeep them festering anddying 
in the plains for fear the mine we 
have ourselves dug and filled with 
combustibles should accidentally be 
fired. 

It is hardly conceivable that the 
rulers in India should be so igno- 
rant as not to understand that the 
system of scattering our troops over 
the country, which obtained in for- 
mer days, when the means of com- 
munication were far less than they 
are now, should still be necessary, 
at a time when the Peninsula is 
daily becoming more and more 
intersected by railways. We can, 
however, discern no intention of 
altering this antiquated plan, or any 
evidence that the Anglo-Indian 
Government acknowledge the need 
of occupying a conquered country 
on sound strategical and sanitary 
rules. Indeed, it is too much to 
hope for any practical or advanta- 
geous change from men who have 
grown old in the management of an 
effete system. It is only from the 
most energetic action of the public 
at home that any useful reform in 
these Indian matters can be antici- 
pated, for it must never be forgotten 
that a public in India can scarcely 
be said to exist. Public opinion 
there is none: its press, however 
able, finds no readers, and meets 
with no echo at home; while the 
voices of those who do try to attract 
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the attention of the public in Eng. 
land, are few and feeble. 2 

Yet there should be no despairing, 
England must in time awake to the 
fact, that her position, as a first-class 
power, is incompatible with the pre- 
sent military situation in India. She 
will discover that her good right 
arm is paralysed through the utter 
incompetence of those to whom she 
has entrusted the government of 
that Empire; and she will then 
take the steps necessary to settle at 
once and for ever her military occu- 
pation of India on such a footing 
that, if pressed by enemies in the 
West, no danger to the stability of 
her Indian Empire could be incurred, 
should she recall for service at home 
some 40,000 men from her Indian 
garrison. 

A Royal Commission would find 
most useful employment in inguir- 
ing into the necessity of maintaining 
masses of native troops, together 
with an armed but disorganised 


police force; and their attention 
ought to be directed to the length 
of service in India for English regi- 


ments, which at present amounts to 
banishment to a tropical climate for 
from 10 to 15 years; add to which, 
leave of absence is grudgingly doled 
out to the officers, while the poor 
private soldiers die off through the 
prevailing mismanagement of those 
who rule the country. As to real 
soldiering, almost the only opportu- 
nity for service is the chance of 
from time to time hunting down 
armed natives, when mutinous, over 
an arid soil and under a burning 
sun. 

If, however, an inquiry by a 
Royal Commission is to be a satis- 
factory one, care must be taken that 
the Commission be composed exclu- 
sively of men who will approach the 
subject without prejudice—men on 
whose judgment reliance can be 
placed to distinguish between good 
and bad evidence. It must be borne 
in mind that the local government 
of India has hitherto been, as it 
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were, the patrimony of a certain 
number of families, who have been 
far too much in the habit of consi- 
dering it as their exclusive right. 
Such men cannot be expected to 
look with indifference on proceed- 
ings which may threaten their in- 
terests, and they will certainly op- 
pose them by every means in their 
ower. 

Many reasons indeed concur at 
the present moment to urge the 
fullest attention of England on the 
present system of distributing Eng- 
lish troops throughout the whole of 
the East, a system which is so faulty, 
and shows such consummate igno- 
rance, as to call forth the most in- 
dignant protestations. Not only do 
the officers of our army receive a 
far better military education than 
in former days, but the special in- 
stitution of the Staff College deli- 
vers a yearly supply of highly 
trained scientific officers for the 
general service of the country. It 
is therefore not surprising that their 
voices are raised at the total igno- 
rance of strategical and sanitary 
laws to which they justly attribute 
the rapid deaths among their men. 
Nor is this by any means all: the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vate soldiers have ready access to 
the press, which finds its way every 
fortnight from England to their 
barrack-rooms in India. They can 
tell when their comrades’ lives are 
sacrificed to needless mismanage- 
ment, and they know perfectly well 
the healthy or unhealthy qualities 
of the various stations in India and 
China ; in fact, this knowledge is so 
certain, that men entitled to their 
discharge generally demand it on 
learning that their regiment is 
likely to be moved to some Orien- 
tal pest-house. The occupation 


of some of these posts may be 
strategically necessary, but it is 
notorious that many are merely 
used because there happen to be 


some old mud barracks ready made 
on the spot. 
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II. To take 
China. 


The decimation by sickness of one 
whole regiment, and in a great 
measure that of another in Hong- 
kong, i.e. the 2nd battalions of the 
11th and gth regiments, is a signal 
instance of Kastern mismanagement. 
One would almost imagine that the 
ideas of the authorities in China 
were cast in the same mould as those 
of the clique who govern in India, 
and who appear to be impressed 
with the notion that English officers 
and soldiers can be collected as fast 
in England as rupees are in the 
East; and that pure air in the hills 
and healthy stations ought to be 
reserved for those Anglo-Indian 
governors who fly to Simla in the 
summer, and for those Anglo- 
Chinese authorities who seek the 
charming climate of Japan at the 
same unhealthy season. 

The innocent cause which led to 
the Hongkong disaster is to be 
found in the pay for which officers 
of the Indian native army take ser- 
vice. These gentlemen undertake 
to serve the Crown in India, and 
spend the greater portion of their 
lives in that country, for a rate of 
pay amounting to— 


next the case of 


For an Ensign, 240/. a-year 
For a Lieut. 300 = 

» Captain, 492 _ 

» Major, 936 


,, Lieut.-Col. 1,236 


9 
the retiring pension after 20 years’ 
service in India, irrespective of rank, 
being the small sum of 1g1l/. 12s. 
per annum. Now, though the rate 
of pay may appear large, it is not so 
in fact, for the expenses of living in 
India are, at the present time, more 
than three times as heavy as before 
the mutiny. Sometimes it happens 
that a native regiment is sent on 
foreign service, and accordingly one 
took up its quarters at Hongkong, 
the consequence being that the pit- 
tance of colonial pay received by the 
officers of British regiments already 
RR2 
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there was raised to the same stan- 
dard as that of their comrades in 
charge of the native troops. 

This was too much for the home 
authorities : economy being the life 
of the army, they set to work to do 
the thing cheaply. The native regi- 
ment was sent back to its country, 
and an English regiment from the 
Cape of Good Hope was directed to 
relieve it, the pay of the garrison 
being then and there reduced to the 
colonial rate, which is, indeed a 
little higher than that received in 
England, but much lower than that 
of the native Indian forces. It 
further appears that although the 
Horse Guards had warned the 
authorities at Hongkong that the 
znd battalion of the 11th Regiment 
was under orders to proceed to their 
station, no preparations were made 
for its reception. 

The Tamar arrived on the 31st 
of May 1865 from the Cape with 25 
officers, 702 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, 54 women and gz 
children. 

Now it so happened that there 
were plenty of houses that might have 
been hired for the use of the regi- 
ment ; but, as we know the excessive 
pressure brought to bear to enforce 
economy, we can excuse Captain 
Roberts, the Quartermaster-General, 
from undertaking such responsi- 
bility in the absence of his General, 
who had gone to Japan: had he 
acted on his own judgment and 
made the regiment comfortable he 
would doubtless have had to pay 
out of his own purse for any such 
accommodation by order of the War 
Office. So Her Majesty’s regiment 
was left to take its chance; two 
companies were stowed away in an 
old three-decker, the Hercules, a few 
in another hulk, and the rest of the 
regiment under sheds placed in a 
swamp called Kawloon on the main- 
land opposite Hongkong. 

The natural result was an imme- 
diate outbreak of disease. In the 
seven months from June sth to the 
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end of December, 2 officers, 58 non- 
commissioned officers and men, 5 
women and 28 children died; 4 
officers, 189 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men, 22 women and 35 
children were invalided. As it is 
now usual to judge of the rate of 
death and sickness by taking an 
average of 1,000 men over the space 
of one year, we find the deaths in the 
2nd battalion of the 11th Regiment 
amounted to the terrible sum of 140 
per 1,000 and the invalids exhibited 
the no less shocking rate of 461 per 
1,000. By the last account there 
were still 53 men in hospital, and 
the three surgeons were accounted 
for, as one dead, one sick, and the 
third on leave at home. The result 
of this miserable attempt at eco- 
nomy is that the 11th is soreduced 
that there are only 36 non-com- 
missioned officers, 136 privates and 
12 drummers fit for duty, and the 
country will be put to the expense of 
40,000], to replace the lives thus 
shamefully wasted. 

We must not pass over the suffer- 
ings of the 2nd battalion ofthe gth 
Regiment without some notice, 
though as compared with the 11th, 
it was so far fortunate that it was 
quartered in barracks instead of in 
sheds on a swamp. The strength 
of this regiment, on its arrival at 
Hongkong, in February 1865, was 
839 non-commissioned officers and 
men, 47 women and 77 children ; by 
the end of the year 48 men, 6 wo- 
men and 28 children had died; 139 
men, 27 women and 31 children 
had been sent home sick, and there 
remained at the station last January 
only 636 non-commissioned officers 
and men, 14 women and 18 children 
—so that the pestilential climate 
combined with night duty, at all 
times so fatal to our troops in the 
East, has inflicted an annual deatit 
loss of 62 per thousand and a drain 
by invaliding of not less than 180 
per thousand ; in addition to which 
two officers died and one was inva- 
lided home. In both these cases, it 
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will be observed that by far the 
largest proportion both of deaths 
and invaliding fell to the lot of the 
unfortunate children: in the first 
instance, out of 92, only 29 remained 
after seven months; in the second, 
out of 77, 16 only survived after a 
sojourn of eleven months. Lastly, 
it must be distinctly remembered 
that even the above lists only repre- 
sent the deaths we know have ac- 
tually occurred : there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that many men, wo- 
men and children, the returns of 
whom are not at present available, 
died on their passage to England 
from the effects of disease contracted 
at Hongkong. 

A large fleet lies idle the greater 
part of the year on the China sta- 
tion, and there is no reason why it 
should not land some of its men, on 
the French principle, to guard the 
Hongkong dockyard and arsenal. 
There are two excellent stations 
within a week’s easy steam of Hong- 
kong—one to the north, Japan, with 
a European climate, the other to 
the south, Singapore, a station 
which is salubrious, though its tem- 
perature is very high; moreover, 
Singapore possesses excellent and 
unoccupied barracks, capable of 
affording accommodation for two 
regiments ; and being equidistant 
between Calcutta and China, is in 
its strategical position unexception- 
able. There could be no reasonable 
objection to moving the English 
troops now doing garrison duty at 
Hongkong to Japan and Singapore ; 
and some steps should at once be 
taken, before the approaching sum- 
mer repeats the havoc which has 
recently attracted such just and 
universal indignation. 


III. To take the case of Burmah, 
a station as deadly as any of those 
to which we have called attention, 
but which has hitherto quite escaped 
notice at home. 


The garrison in this territory 
usually consists of two English re- 
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giments which are sent thither from 
Madras, their term of Eastern ser- 
vice being five years in Madras and 
five in Burmah, a period more than 
enough to destroy any European 
constitution. The stations of these 
regiments are situated on the banks 
of the Irawaddy, and are three in 
number, Rangoon, Tongoo and 
Thyetmyo, the last two being in the 
vicinity of Prome. The 3rd batta- 
lion, 60th Rifles, suffered very 
severely during their residence in 
Burmah; and the znd _ battalion, 
19th Regiment, has also given 
many victims to the climate of this 
country. The left wing of the latter 
regiment marched into Thyetmyo 
on the ist of January 1864, with 
21 officers and 400 men: how many 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
rates died and were invalided it is 
very difficult to ascertain, but some 
estimate may be formed from the 
fact that, by the autumn of the year 
1865, 2 officers had died and 14 had 
been invalided to England out of 
the 21, leaving 5 to carry on the 
duties in that terrible climate. One 
young officer is now at home, broken 
down from sickness, caused by too 
frequent exposure to the scorching 
sun in the execution of his duties as 
orderly officer. 

About 60 miles from Thyetmyo 
are the mountains of Arrakan, offer- 
ing healthy sites where English re- 
giments could establish themselves, 
but, as in India, no attempt has been 
made to make them available ; on 
the contrary, new barracks are 
being built near the river side at 
Thyetmyo. 


IV. And, lastly, even in Ceylon 
we find the same customary neglect 
of advantages offered by nature for 
the preservation of European con- 
stitutions in the Kast. 


In this island the English troops 
are divided between Colombo, 
Kandy and Trincomalee, the heal- 
thy mountains being almost quite 
neglected. The lovely plains of 
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Newera Ellia, elevated 6,000 feet 
above the sea, are now well known 
to most visitors to that delightful 
island; groves of forest trees dot 
the plains here and there, and on 
three sides are mountains offering 
a complete shelter from the mon- 
soon gales, and covered with 
dense woods, the natural haunts 
of the Sambur deer, the wild boar 
and elephant. Numerous houses 
and villas are scattered over the 
plains, which are well provided with 
excellent roads and with an abun- 
dant supply of water from rapid 
mountain streams. With such ad- 
vantages, it will hardly be believed 
that on these plains there are 
barracks for only a single com- 
pany of soldiers, although the 
ravages from fever, liver disease, 
diarrhea, and dysentery of the 
most fatal type, the prevailing dis- 
eases of all Eastern low countries, 
must be well known to the Ceylon 
authorities. 

We trust we have nowsaid enough 
to show the urgent need of an active 
investigation into the conditions un- 
der which this country maintains 
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her empire in India and other 
Eastern countries. 

It is but too certain that the pre- 
sent state of things cannot endure ; 
and no nation worthy the name of a 
first-class power can be content to 
see a great army perish from causes 
over most of which it has perfect 
control. 

The time is past for vain and 
empty regrets: the Imperial Go- 
vernment at home must look these 
difficulties in the face ; and commit- 
tees, alike of the Lords and Com- 


‘mons, must inaugurate a searching 


inquiry, and fearlessly carry into ex- 
ecution what conclusions they may 
arrive at. No fancied tenderness 
for vested interests; no palliating 
of evil, because certain privileged 
persons may suffer from the inves- 
tigation, will satisfy the demands of 
our English troops in the East, or 
of their friends and relations in 
England. They, doubtless, first, 
but all alike must plainly see that 
this country will not sacrifice the 
lives of her sons to please any class, 
however entitled to consideration 
for their past services. 
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A CHAPTER ON CLERICAL SONG-WRITERS IN THE NORTH. 


COTTISH songs are known and 
appreciated in every quarter of 
the globe. The Scot and the snipe 
(says Bulwer Lytton) are the two 
animals most tenacious of life ; they 
exist anywhere, and under any con- 
ditions. We cannot vouch for the 
snipe, but we can certify that we 
have never visited any place, how- 
ever remote or uninviting, without 
finding Scotchmen there ; and 
wherever Scotchmen go, they carry 
with them the songs of their native 
land. We have listened to hun- 
dreds of our Scottish soldiers sing- 
ing ‘Scots wha hae,’ on the eve of 
a battle ; it was only the other night 
that we were kept awake till day- 
break by a party singing a succes- 
sion of national songs in a 
bouring tent, while the sentry went 
his solitary round, and the signal 
fire of the Maori might be seen in 
the distance. The plaintive strains 
of the ‘ Banks and braes bonnie 
Doon’ had a singular effect when 
sung on the banks of the Waikato, 
and awoke many reminiscences of 
Scottish which may not be 
without interest to our readers. 
Our Scottish songs are the reflex 
image of our national life. They 
were written by the people; they 
treat of the people ; they belong to 
the people. They have been trea- 
sured up and handed down from 
generation to generation ; they have 
tended to foster a spirit of patriot- 
ism among the husablest of our 
peasantry ; they have aided in pro- 
ducing that which 
binds Scotchmen together in every 
land. They have been sung in the 
palaces 


neigh- 


song’ 


( ‘lannishne ss 


of our princes ; they may 
still be heard in the cottages of the 


labouring poor. But we need not 
expatiate on their popularity—that 
is universally known; we would 
rather draw attention to the fact 
that some of the best of them have 
been written by Scottish ministers. 


This statement may take some of 
our readers by surprise. South of 
the Tweed, the usual conception of 
a minister of the kirk is that of a 
grim Puritan, denouncing all inno- 
cent amusements as carnal and 
sinful—opposed to all progress— 
retaining the traditions and exhi- 
biting the bigotry of a bygone age. 
That such men are to be found 
within and without the national 
Zion, we are not prepared to deny ; 
bigotry is a weed not confined to 
any climate or country ; but we 
affirm, in defiance of Mr. Buckle 
and all other gainsayers, that our 
ministers have in all ages displayed 
a spirit of genial humour, a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, and a tho- 
rough sympathy with all the joys 
and sorrows of every-day life. It 
could not be otherwise: they have 
all sprung from the bosom of 
the people, and the avocations 
of early life have stuck to them to 
the last. Our ministers no humour ! 
Why, Pedden the prophet was a 
humorist of the first water; and 
we have heard as much wit at a 
Presbytery dinner as would set up 
a score of facetious writers for life. 
And what songs we have heard 
sung! some of them written by the 
brethren themselves, but now ‘little 
remembered save among the pea- 
santry, where they still retain their 
popularity. We shall give a few 
extracts, not confining our attention 
to living writers, but including 
others whose vs, humorous, 
erotic, or convivial, have taken deep 
hold on the popular mind. 

The first modern song - writer 
deserving our notice is Alexander 
Ross. He never actually took 
orders ; like Dominie Sampson, he 
was a sort of ‘stickit minister.’ He 
graduated at one of the northern 
universities, and was originally 
intended for the Church ; but, with 
rare conscientiousness, declined to 


song's, 
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enter it, because he did not feel 
himself good enough. A native of 
Kincardine O’Neil, in Aberdeen- 
shire, he spent the greater part of 
his life as schoolmaster of the small 
pastoral parish of Lochlee. His 
mcome never exceeded 2ol. a-year, 
but he was the happiest of men— 
cheerful, gay, contented. Dr. 
Beattie describes him as ‘a good- 
humoured, social, happy old man ; 
modest without clownishness, and 
lively without petulance.’ Burns 
thus alludes to him in one of his 
letters : ‘Our true brother Ross, of 
Lochlee, was likewise “ owre can- 
nie ’’—a mild warlock ; but now he 
sings among “ the sons of the 
morning.” ’ In 1768 the old man, 
now in his 7oth year, published 
The Fortunate Shepherdess, whi : 
as a pastoral in the Scottish dialevi 
ranks only second to Allan Ramsay’s 
Gentle Shepherd. The latter is more 
generally known, but the former is 
still very popular in Ross’s native 
county ; it was one of the favourite 
books of our infancy. Besides his 
larger poem, Ross wrote several 
songs, two of which—‘ The bridal 
ot’ and ‘The spinnin’ o’t ’—are 
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full of genuine Scottish humour. 
The first describes the proceedings 
at one of those penny weddings 
once so common in the north, where 
every guest paid for his dinner, and 
thus aided in setting up the young 
couple. After describing the dinner 
and the guests, he thus concludes: 

Fan they hae done wi’ eating o’t, 

Fan they hae done wi’ eating o’t, 

For dancing they gae to the green, 

And aiblins to the heating o't: 

He dances best that dances fast, 

And loups at ilka reesing o't, 

And claps his hands frae hough to hough, 

And furls about the feezings o’t. 


Nothing can be more spirited or 
natural than the description of 
Scottish dancing in the last four 
lines: we seem to see the rapid 
movement of the feet—to hear the 
wild shouts of the dancers. ‘ The 
spinnin’ o’t,’ which is still a popu- 
lar song in the north, describes the 
misadventures of an ‘auld wife’ 
who, having failed in her first 
attempt at spinning, declaims 
against all innovations in female 
dress, and asserts her belief that 
the world got on much better when 
spinning was unknown : 


But our women are now-a-days a’ grown sae braw, 
That ilk ane maun hae a sark and some hae twa ; 
The warld were better where ne'er ane ava 

Had a rag but ane at the beginnin’ o'’t. 


And we maun hae pearlins, and mabbies, and cocks, 

And some other things that the ladies ca’ smocks ; 

And how get we that, gin we tak’ na our rocks, 
And pow what we can at the spinnin’ o't? 


Ross died in 1783, but he still lives 
in the remembrance of those who 
speak the language in which he 
wrote. 

John Skinner, author of ‘ Tul- 
lochgorum’ and other admired 
Scottish songs, was born at Balfour, 
in the parish of Birse, Aberdeen- 
shire, in 1721. Birse is the Beotia 
of that county : ‘ gang to Birse and 
buy skate’ is a proverbial expres- 
sion, familiar to every Aberdonian. 
To say that a man is from Birse is 
to imply that he is rude, boorish, 
and uncultivated; yet Birse gave 


birth to John Skinner. Originally 
a Presbyterian, he changed his 
Church on being appointed tutor to 
an Episcopalian family in the 
Orkneys, and subsequently took 
orders in the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. No one can question the 
purity of his motives; he forsook 
the dominant Church for one that 
was then persecuted and _ poor. 
When 21 years of age, he received 
the charge of a small congregation 
in the parish of Longside, Aber- 
deenshire, where he continued to 
officiate for 65 years. He died in 
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1807. There are old people still 
alive who have conversed with him. 
He was a man of the same cheerful, 
happy temperament as Ross; a 
skilful player on the violin, and 
vocalist enough to be able to sing 
his own songs. During part of 
his ministry, he, in common with 
his brethren, refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the House of 
Hanover ; they were Jacobites to a 
man, and suffered some persecution 
in consequence. It was illegal for 
more than four persons to assemble 
in one place for worship. We have 
been told that Skinner evaded this 
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law by reading the service at an 
open window in his cottage to the 
people assembled outside. The 
cottage at Linshart, which he occu- 
pied for 65 years, has now disap- 
peared. He thus alludes to it in 
one of his songs: 


And though not of stone and lime, 
It will last us a’ our time; 
And I hope we shall never need another. 


He did not need another ; he lived 
and died in the straw-thatched, mud- 
built cottage, where he reared a 
numerous family, to whom he thus 
refers : 


What though we canna boast of our guineas, O ! 
We have plenty of Jockies and Jeanies, O! 
And these, I’m certain, are 


More desirable by far 


Than a pock full of poor yellow steenies, O! 


It was well that he thought so, as 
few of ‘the poor yellow steenies’ 
ever came his way. It is doubtful 
whether his income ever reached 
that of Goldsmith’s village pastor ; 
but a shilling in those days went a 
long way. With the salary of a 
footman he had the soul of a gentle- 
man, the genius of a poet, and the 
learning of a scholar; the poor 
cottage at Linshart was ennobled 
by his presence. He lived to see his 
son the bishop of his diocese. He 
was a pure-minded, pure-hearted, 
noble old man, with a soul over- 
flowing with love to God and con- 
tentment with his lot ; without one 
spark of religious bigotry. A 
pleasing proof of this may be 
related: On one occasion he was 
passing with a friend close to a dis- 
senting place of worship, and on 
hearing the sound of the psalmody 
reverently took off his hat. ‘ What!’ 
said his friend, ‘ are you so fond of 
the Anti-Burghers?’ There was 
much of dignity and Christian 
charity in the old man’s answer : 
‘Sir, I respect and love any of my 
fellow-Christians who are engaged 
in singing to the glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ It was the same in 


politics. He had taken his side ; 
from principle he had thrown in 
his lot with the losing party ; but 
the sympathies of his soul were not 
cribbed by narrow creeds or politi- 
cal exclusiveness. He loved the 
whole human race, and was as 
dear to the Presbyterians around 
him as to his own little flock. 
There were doubtless clerical Mal- 
volios who scowled on the merry- 
hearted old man, but to these he 
could say, ‘Because thou art vir- 
tuous, shall there be no more 
cakes and ale? Aye, by St. Ann! 
and ginger shall be hot in the 
mouth, too.’ Mark the contemp- 
tuous pity with which he speaks 
of all such poor creatures in ‘ Tul- 
lochgorum ;’ the first of songs, as 
Burns thought : 


Let warldly worms themselves oppress, 
Wi’ fears o’ want and double cess; 
And sullen sots themselves distress 
Wi keeping up decorum. 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Like auld Philosophorum ; 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi’ neither sense, nor mirth, nor wit, 
Nor ever rise to shake a fit 
To the reel of Tullochgorum. 
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Mark the philosophical view he 
takes of the political disputes of the 
day : 

What signifies ’t for folks to chide, 

For what was done before them. 


And the enthusiasm with which he 
speaks of Scottish music when com- 
pared with Italian—an enthusiasm 
not confined to him, but common to 
most aged people in the north : 


There needs nae be sae great a phraise, 
Wi dringing dull Italian lays ; 
I wad na gie our ain strathspeys 
For half a hundred score o’ ’em. 
They're douff and dowie at the best — 
Douff and dowie, douff and dowie 
They're douff and dowie at the best, 
Wi a’ their variorum ; 
They're douff and dowie at the best, 
Their allegros and a’ the rest, 
They canna please a Highland taste, 
Compared wi’ Tullochgorum. 


Burns expresses the 
] 

ence for the 

peasantry : 


same prefer- 
sacred songs of the 

Compzred with these, 
Italian trills are tame. 


No one will question their sincerity ; 
but neither of them is entitled to 
the character of an impartial judge. 
The picture of the old man cultivat- 
ing the muses of poetry and history 
in his mud cottage at Longside, the 
bleakest of northern parishes, chat- 
ting with his ‘auld wife’ on the 
many changes they had witnessed 
in the course of more than half a 
century, or teaching his numerous 
Jockies and Jeanies to dance to the 
enlivening strains of those strath- 
speys which he loved so well, is, to 
say the least, a very pleasing one— 
all the more pleasing from its rarity 
—and we would recommend itto the 
serious study of the sour and sulky 
bigots of allchurches, in the hope that 
they may learn the lesson it teaches. 

Burns and Skinner never met: 
but we give an extract from a letter 
written by the former, in October 
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1787, which shows how much he 
appreciated the venerable pastor of 
Longside :-— 


I regret, and while I live I shall regret, 
that when I was in the north I had not 
the pleasure of paying a younger brother's 
dutiful respect to the author of the best 
Scotch song Scotland ever saw, ‘ Tulloch- 
gorum’s my delight. The world may 
think lightly of the craft of song-writing if 
they please ; but as Job says, ‘O that mine 
adversary had written a book!’ Let them 
try. There is a certain something in the 
old Scottish songs, a wild happiness of 
thought and expression, which peculiarly 
marks them not only from English songs, 
but also from the modern efforts of song- 
wrights in our native manner and language. 
The only remains of this enchantment, 
these spells of the imagination, rest with 
you. 

In expressing himself thus, Burns 
depreciated his own powers as a 
writer of songs, but he doubtless 
wished to pay a grateful compli- 
ment to his brother poet. Whata 
pity that they never met in the 
humble parsonage at Longside! it 
would have been like one of the 
meetings between Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson at the Boar’s Head ; 
but travelling was difficult, and 
their resources were limited. 

One of the most popular of 
Skinner’s songs is ‘ John o’ Baden- 
yon,’ so calle d from a melancholy 
old Highland air to which it is set. 
We have often heard it sung by old 
people in Buchan, where the poet 
spent the greater part of his days: 
its object seems to be to show the 
vanity of all human pursuits, and 
the soothing influence of music. 
The hero of the song looks for hap- 
pimess in love, in friendship, in 
patriotism, in study, and is equally 
disappointed in all. It is startling 
to find that the non-juring parson 
of Longside should ever have sym- 
pathised with such men as Wilkes 
and Horne, but he was soon un- 
deceived :— 


I thought I would be wiser next, and would a patriot turn, 

3egan to doat on Johnnie Wilkes, and cry’d up parson Horne ; 
Their noble spirit I admired, and praised their noble zeal, 

Who had, with flaming tongue and pen, maintained the public weal. 
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But ere a month or two had passed, I found myself betrayed ; 
*Twas Self and Party, after all, for all the stir they made. 

At last, I saw these factious knaves insult the very Throne ; 

I cursed them all, and tuned my pipe to John o’ Badenyon. 


The same disappointment meets 
him everywhere: all is vanity and 
yexation of spirit; so he concludes 


with the following advice to those 
who are as sanguine as he once was 
in the pursuit of happiness :-— 


And now, ye youngsters everywhere, who wish to make a show, 

Take heed in time, nor vainly hope for happiness below; 

What you may fancy pleasure here is but an empty name, 

And girls, and friends, and books also—you'll find them all the same. 
Then be advised, and warning take from such a man as me— 

I'm neither Pope nor Cardinal, nor one of high degree ; 


You'll meet displeasure everywhere ; 


then do as I have done, 


Een tune your pipe and please yourself with John o’ Badenyon. 


John o’ Badenyon was the sovereign 
remedy for all the ills of life; but 
We question whether many of the 
rising generation will be disposed 
to adopt it, without undergoing the 
same experience. The pious pea- 
santry of the north believe that by 
John o’ Badenyon he meant the 
consolations of religion, but there is 
nothing in the song itself to show 
that such was the case. It means 
simply that the good old man, when 
sick of the world and its vanity, 
took up his fiddle and soothed his 
wearied spirit with the plaintive 
strains of John o’ Badenyon. 

‘The ewie wi’ the crookit horn,’ 
another of Skinner’s songs, is sup- 
posed to be a metaphor for the 
illicit whiskey-still, which was in 
active operation in Buchan and 
other parts of the north towards 
the close of the last century. It was 
thought no sin to defraud the re- 
venue. Burns has faithfully ex- 
pressed the j opular feeling on this 
point in his spirited song, ‘The 
Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman,’ 
which is all the more amusing as 
he happened to be an exciseman, 
or gauger, himself. The whiskey 
manufactured at these illicit stills 
was secretly hawked about the 
country; and men who were strictly 
religious and conscientious in all 
other matters, had no scruples 
about purchasing it. Stalwart High- 
landers, with small shelties or ponies 


loaded with kegs or bladders of 
‘mountain dew’—the popular prac- 
tical name for smuggled whiskey— 
paid periodical visits to quiet coun- 
try houses, and replenished the 
cellars at a rate which defied all 
competition on the part ofthe regu- 
lar traders. We have heard old 
men talk with much glee of their 
encounters with Gillespie and other 
noted excisemen who tried to rob 
them of their ‘mountain dew;’ 
blows were freely exchanged on 
those occasions, and the smugglers 
had not always the worst of it. On 
a sudden alarm, the whiskey was 
sometimes concealed beneath the 
pulpit stairs, the last pluce liable to 
suspicion. When the danger was 
past, part of ‘the unclean thing’ 
found its way to the minister’s cel- 
lar, and was used withovyt compunc- 
tion. We know a Scotch laird 
whose grandfather purchased the 
estate from which he derives his 
title with the proceeds of illicit 
distillation, in which he was an 
adept. We remember on one 0oc- 
vasion, while digging with some 
other schoolboys in the dominie’s 
kail-yard, we found ‘The ewie wi’ 
the crookit horn’ in the shape of 
the pipe of a whiskey-still. We had 
not a long time to examine it: the 
owner seized it and concealed it in 
the house. We mention this to 
show that the parson of Longside 
was not singular in his admiration 
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of ‘ the ewie,’ which, as he frankly 
tells us, was more economical and 


productive than all the rest of his 
flock :— 


She neither needed tar nor keel 

To mark her upon hip or heel ; 

Her crookit hornie did as weel, 
To ken her by amang them a’. 


She never threatened scab nor rot, 

But keepit aye her ain jog-trot, 

Baith to the fauld and to the cot, 
Was never sweir to lead nor ca’. 


A better nor a thriftier beast 
Nae honest man need e’er hae wish’d, 
For, silly thing, she never miss’d 

To hae ilk year a lamb or twa. 
When other ewies lap the dyke, 
And ate the kale for a’ the tyke, 
My ewie never played the like, 

But teesed about the barn wa’. 


Her insensibility to cold and hun- 
ger, and superior powers of en- 
durance, are playfully described : 


Cauld nor hunger never dang her; 

Mud or rain could never wrang her ; 

Ance she lay an ouk and langer 
Forth aneath a wreath o’ snaw. 


At length ‘the ewie’ is stolen, 
probably by the gaugers, and the 
poet concludes by calling upon all 
his brethren to join with him in la- 
menting her loss : 


O! all ye bards benorth Kinghorn, 
Call up your muses ; let them mourn 
Our ewie wi’ the crookit horn 

Frae us stown, and felled, and a’. 


The good old man could share with 
zest in all the joys of existence; he 
held with Luther, 


Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang, 


and is at no pains to conceal his 
contempt for those who thought 
otherwise. In his song, ‘Tune your 
fiddles,’ written in honour of the 
last Duke of Gordon, then Marquis 
of Huntly, he says: 


Come, my boys, blythe and gawcie, 

Every youngster choose his lassie, 

Dance wi’ life and be not saucy, 
Shy nor melancholy ; 
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Lay aside your sour grimaces, 

Clouded brows and drumlie faces, 

Look about and see their Graces, 
How they smile delighted. 


Now’s the season to be merry, 

Hang the thoughts of Charon’s perry, 

Time enough to come camsterry 
When we're auld and doited. 


In the political song, ‘Lizzy Liberty,’ 
written soon after the French re- 
volution of 1789, the poet, after 
expatiating on her beauty, proceeds 
to describe her lovers : 

It’s seven years and somewhat mair 

Sin’ Matthew Dutch made courtship till her, 


A merchant bluff, ayont the burn, 

Wi’ heaps o’ breeks and bags o’ siller. 
The next to him was Baltic John, 
Stept up the brae and keekit at her, 
Syne turned as great a fool ’s he came 
And in a day or two forgat her. 


Now Lawrie French has ta’en the whim, 
To toss his airs and frisk about her ; 
And Malcolm Fleming puffs and swears 
He disna value life without her. 


Donald Scot is at the top of the 
list of Lizzy’s lovers: 

But sweet and pleasant as she is, 

She winna thole the marriage tether ; 

But likes to rove and rant about, 

Like Highland nouts amang the heather. 


His conception of Matthew Dutch as 


A merchant bluff, ayont the burn, 

Wi’ heaps o’ breeks and bags o’ siller, 
is at once humorous and charac- 
teristic; he must have derived it 
from seeing some of the Dutch 
skippers who frequent the neigh- 
bouring port of Peterhead, and 
wear as many clothes as if they 
were about to face an Arctic winter. 
We have seen a naturally heavy- 
sterned Dutchskipper wearing seven 
pairs of ‘ breeks’ on the least cold 
of all summer days (a hot day is a 
thing unknown at Peterhead), with- 
out appearing to suffer any incon- 
venience. 

Though Skinner’s Pegasus was 
generally peaceable, as became 4 
parson’s pony, he could give a play- 
ful kick occasionally, His grandson, 
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who bore the same name and be- 
longed to the same profession, had 
removed from his first charge in 
Montrose to another in Banff, and his 
first congregation ill-naturedly cir- 
culated the report that he was influ- 
enced, not by the good of the Church, 
but by the love of lucre and of pork, 
in which, it would appear, part of his 
stipend was paid. Conscious of the 
purity of his motives, and indignant 
at this vile aspersion, the young 
minister wrote a long letter to the 
people of Montrose, vindicating his 
character. Before sending it off he 
showed it to his grandfather, who 
pronounced it too long, and pro- 
posed the following substitute :— 

Had Skinner been of carnal mind. 

As strangely ye suppose, 
Or, had he even been fond of swine, 
He'd ne'er have left Montrose. 
This jew d’esprit, we believe, was 
never sent: the old poet knew 
better than to cast his pearls before 
swine. 

Another clerical song-writer in 
the north was the Rev. Alexander 
Geddes, LL.D., a clergyman of the 
Church of Rome. He was born in 
the county of Banff in 1737, and 
officiated for years among his coun- 
trymen in the north who sitill 
adhered to the Church of Rome. 
It is not unusual for the traveller 
among the wilder and more moun- 
tainous parts of the counties of 
Aberdeen and Banff to stumble 
upon some solitary glen, the in- 
habitants of which, untouched by 
the progress of modern events, 
have retained the language, the 
manners, and the religion of their 
forefathers, and are in themselves a 
living picture of what Scotland was 
before the Reformation. It was in 
such glens and among such a peo- 
ple that Geddes spent the first years 
of life, wandering from place to 
place, and ministering to the spi- 
ritual wants of his scattered flock. 
He was a man of much humour and 
catholicity of spirit; a keen observer 
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of Scottish character; a thorough 
master of the Scottish dialect. It 
is said that he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors through 
the liberality of his sentiments, and 
his occasional attendance at a Pro- 
testant place of worship; it is 
certain that he was suspended or 
deposed from his sacred office and 
removed to London, where he lived 
the life of a literary adventurer— 
such a life as Smollett has graphi- 
cally described in one of his novels. 
He wrote pamphlets on politics, on 
religion, on any subject that would 
pay; but his great work is an 
English translation of the Bible, 
on which he was engaged for many 
years. He died in 1802; and a brief 
memoir of his life was published in 
1803 by John Mason Good. Two of 
his songs, ‘Lewie Gordon’ and ‘The 
Wee Wifukie,’ are still popular in the 
north ; his polemical writings have 
long been forgotten. Lord Lewis 
Gordon, the hero of the first, was 
the third son of the Duke of Gor- 
don; in the ’45 he declared for 
Prince Charles, while his father, 
with a prudence not unusual in 
those days, remained faithful to the 
House of Hanover. When all the 
Pretender’s hopes were blasted at 
Culloden, Lewis Gordon, in common 
with many of his countrymen, fled 
to France, where he died in 1754. 
One of his sisters, a young lady of 
great beauty, became the third wife 
of William Earl of Aberdeen, which 
gave rise to the following lines in 
the well-known song of ‘Cauld 
Kail in Aberdeen, and Custocks in 
Strathbogie : ’ 


Now, Aberdeen, what did you mean, 
Sae young a maid to woo, sir? 

I'm sure it was nae joke to her, 
Whate’er it was to you, sir! 

For lassies now are na sae blate, 

But they ken auld folks out o’ date, 

And better playfair can they get 
Than custocks in Strathbogie. 


The following anecdote shows 
that the Countess was not 
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ashamed of her exiled brother. 
When Cumberland was marching 
south, after finishing his bloody 
work in the north, the Countess 
took her stand, with her infant son 
in her arms, at a part of the road 
where she could see the royalist 
army pass. There was something 
in her beauty and half-defiant air 
which attracted the notice of their 
leader. ‘Who are you?’ he said, 
with his usual bluntness. She 
drew herself up to her full height, 
and, looking him steadily in the 
face, said—‘I am the sister of 
Lord Lewis Gordon.’ The Duke 
rode on in silence; he cared not 
to have further parley with such a 
dame. 

This Lord Lewis was possessed 
of many popular qualities which 
endeared him to his father’s te- 
nantry in the north, and led them 
to long for his return from exile. 
Geddes caught up this feeling, 
and embodied it in the following 
song : 


O send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I daurna name; 
Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’! 
Ochon, my Highlandman ! 
O, my bonnie Highlandman ! 
Weel would I my true love ken, 
Amang ten thousand Highlandmen. 


O! to see his tartan trews, 

Bonnet blue and laigh-heel'd shoes, 

Philabeg aboon his knee! 

That ’s the lad that Pll gang wi’. 
Ochon, &e. 


The lovely youth of whom I sing 

Is fitted for to be a king; 

On his breast he wears a star, 

You'd take him for the god of war. 
Ochon, &c. 


O! to see this princely one 

Seated on a royal throne, 

Disasters a would disappear— 

Then begins the jub’lee year. 
Ochon, &c. 


If Lord Lewis had lived a few 
years longer, he would have been 
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permitted to return to the plea- 
sant strath where he was born, 
and the faithful tenantry who la- 
mented his absence; but he died in 
France, nine years after the battle of 
Culloden. 

Geddes’ other song, ‘The Wee 
Wifukie,’ is of a different stamp ; 
but the name itself requires some 
explanation. The Scottish language 
or dialect is extremely flexible, and 
as rich in diminutives as the Italian. 
Thesediminutives areformed in both 
languages on the same principle, by 
adding something to the termination 
of the original substantive. Thus, in 
Italian, cappello means a hat, cappel- 
lina a small hat, cappellinina a very 
small hat. Wife, in Scotch, has no 
reference to marriage; it is the 
same as the German weib, or the 
English woman; by adding letters 
we have wifie, a small woman, 
and wifukie, a very small woman. 
The heroine, then, of Geddes’ song 
is a very, very small woman; all 
this is implied in the two words 
wee wifukie. There is not a more 
sober, industrious, hard-working 
class in the world than the female 
peasantry of the north: the intem- 
perance of the other sex is notorious; 
but a drunken woman is almost 
unknown in country districts. The 
only occasion when the guidwife is 
tempted to exceed the bounds of 
temperance is when she accompanies 
the guidman to the neighbouring 
fair, or goes there alone to dispose 
of her wool or sheep. When a bar- 
gain is struck she must not grudge 
to give a luck-penny, or to treat 
her customer to a gill or so of 
whiskey in the neighbouring tent 
or booth ; etiquette is as exacting in 
a country fair as in a fashionable 
drawing-room. Geddes celebrates 
the adventures, or rather the mis- 
adventures, of one of these guwid- 
wives who had gone to the fair with- 
out her guidman, and been tempted 
to take a glass more than was good 
for her: 
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There was a wee bit wifukie was comin’ frae the fair, 

Had got a wee bit drappukie that bred her meikle care, 

It gaed about the wifie’s heart, and she began to spew, 

O! quo’ the wee wifukie, I wish I binna fou. 
I wish I binna fou, quo’ she, I wish I binna fou; 
O! quo’ the wee wifukie, I wish I binna fou. 


If Johnnie find me barley-sick, I’m sure he’ll claw my skin; 
But I'll lay down and tak’ a nap before that I gae in: 
Sitting at the dyke-side, and taking o’ her nap, 
By cam’ a packman laddie wi’ a little pack— 

Wi a little pack, quo’ she, &c. 


He’s clippit a’ her gowden locks, sae bonnie and sae lang; 
He’s ta’en her purse and a’ her placks, and fast awa’ he ran ; 
And when the wifie waken’d, her head was like a bee, 
Oh! quo’ the wee wifukie, this is nae me— 

This is nae me, quo’ she, &c. 


I met with kindly company, and birl’d my bawbee, 

And still, if this be Bessukie, three placks remain wi’ me; 

But I will look the pursie nooks, see gin the eunyie be, 

There’s neither purse nor plack about me! this is nae me— 
This is nae me, quo’ she, &e. 


T have a little housukie, but need a kindly man ; 

A dog, they ca’ him Doussikie—if this be me, he’ll fawn ; 

And Johnnie, he'll come to the door and kindly welcome me, 

And a’ the bairns on the floorhead will dance if this be me— 
Will dance if this be me, quo’ she. 


The night was late, and dang out weel, and oh! but it was dark— 
The doggie heard a body’s foot, and he began to bark. 
Oh! when she heard the doggie bark, and kennin’ it was she, 
Oh! weel ken ye, Doussikie, quo’ she, this is nae me— 
This is nae me, quo’ she, &c. 


When Johnnie heard his Bessie’s word, fast to the door he ran ; 
Is that you, Bessukie? How na, man, 
Be kind to the bairns a’, and weel mat ye be; 
And farewell, Johnnie, quo’ she, this is nae me— 
This is nae me, quo’ she, &e. 


John ran to the minister—his hair stood a’ on end— 
I’ve gotten sic a fright, sir, I fear I'll never mend; 
My wife’s come home without a head, erying out most piteously, 
Oh farewell, Johnnie, quo’ she, this is nae me— 
This is nae me, quo’ she. 


The tale you tell, the parson said, is wonderful to me, 

How that a wife without a head could speak, or hear, or see! 

But things that happen hereabout, so strangely alter’d be, 

That I could maist wi’ Bessie say, ‘tis neither you nor she— 
Neither you nor she, quo’ he, &e. 


Now Johnnie, he cam’ hame again, and oh! but he was fain 
To see his little Bessukie come to hersel’ again ; 
He got her sitting on a stool wi’ Tibbuck on her knee; 
Oh! come awa’, Johnnie, quo’ she, come awa’ to me, 
For I've got a nap wi’ Tibbuckie and this is now me 
This 1s now me, quo’ she. 


The appreciation of humour de- language, that one must have been 
pends so much on early associations born north of the Tweed to under- 
and a thorough. knowledge of the stand and enjoy all the details of this 
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case of doubtful personal identity. 
Long years have elapsed since we 
first heard it sung; two trackless 
oceans intervene between us and 
the land where its language is 
spoken; but even here, and now, we 
cannot ‘repeat ‘The Wee Wifukie ’ 
aloud without laughter, and a 
certain feeling of compression in 
the throat. The song is a faithful 
transcript of humble Scottish life— 
as true in its minutest details as one 
of Teniers’ paintings. Does any 
one remember it or sing it in the 
north now? If old Priest Gordon 
of Aberdeen were alive, he could 
have done it. Scotch was as fami- 
liar to him, in the pulpit and out of 
it, as to old Geddes, his brother- 
priest. We remember still the racy 
sermons he used to deliver in the 
purest of Doric, and the loud ap- 
plause we wild youngsters bestowed 
on him when he made some such 
telling hit as this: ‘They say that 
we worship cemages because we hae 
them in wur chaupels, but that’s a 
lee. Ye micht just as weel say that 
the Wast Kirk folk worship the 
twa cats o’ the Toon’s Airms.’ Is 
there a priest in the north now that 
could preach such sermons as Gor- 
don, or write such songs as Geddes? 
Another clerical song-writer wor- 
thy of some passing notice is the 
Rev. Alexander Webster, D.D. He 
was born in Edinburgh in 1707, 
educated for the Church, and ap- 
pointed successor to his father, the 
once highly popular minister of the 
Tolbooth Church. He was trained 
in the strictest principles of religion, 
which he professed to the last, 
though they seem to have had little 
influence over his life. His ready 
and winning eloquence secured for 
him the honour of being recognised 
as leader of the evangelical party 
of the Church, while his convivial 
habits led him to associate much 
with the fast men of the age, who es- 
teemed him excellent company, and 
bestowed on him the name of Dr. 
Magnum Bonum. He was a five- 
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bottle man, and in his younger 
days could lay the hardest drinker 
beneath the table. Drinking was 
so universal at this period among 
all classes in Scotland, that Web- 
ster’s prowess at the wine-cup de- 
tracted nothing from his professional 
reputation. In the earlier part of 
his life his constitution enabled him 
to stand almostany amount of liquor; 
but latterly he occasionally gave 

way to excess, without, however, 
forfeiting the esteem of his party, 
or the popularity he enjoyed among 
his own congregation. The doctor 
seems to have been fully aware of 
this fact, if we may judge by the 
following anecdote. On one occa- 
sion he had spent the greater part 
of the night in conviviality ; on 
issuing into the open air he soon 
discovered that the days were past 
when he could indulge in his five 
bottles with impunity. The even 
tenour of his way soon became un- 
even: his recusant limbs refused to 
obey his will; the doctor gave it 
up in despair, and fell prostrate in 
the gutter. A friend, who happened 
to be passing, raised him from his 
recumbent position, and assisted 
him to his home, on reaching which 
he began to remonstrate with him. 
‘Oh! doctor, what would the Tol- 
booth folk say if I were to tell 
them that I picked you up drunk 
in the gutter?’ The doctor’s reply 
was prompt and decisive. ‘‘‘ Man,” 
they would say, “ you are a liar.”’”’ 
He knew his strength, and counted 
on it. 

To Webster belongs the honour 
of having instituted the Widows’ 
Fund, for granting small annuities 
to the widows of ministers of the 
Church of Scotland. Every minis- 
ter, married or single, contributes a 
small sum annually ; and the pen- 
sions derived from this fund are 
often the only means of support for 
the poor widows, when they have 
to leave the manse with their father- 
less children. The calculations were 
made by Dr. Wallace, but Webster 
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is entitled to the merit of having 
first suggested the idea, and then 
carried it into execution. Poor old 
Magnum Bonum! who knows or 
cares about him now? though the 
mention of his name ought to make 
many a widow’s heart sing with 
joy. He was a contemporary of 
Carlyle of Inveresk, who took the 
opposite side in Church politics, and 
speaks of him in slighting terms: 
‘He could pass at once from the 
most unbounded jollity to the most 
fervent devotion ; yet I believe that 
his hypocrisy was no more than 
habit, grounded merely on temper, 
and that his aptness to pray was as 
easy and natural to him as to drink 
a convivial glass. His familiar 
saying, however, that it was his lot 
to drink with gentlemen and to 
vote with fools, made too full a dis- 
covery of the laxity of his mind. 

Indeed, he lived too long to preserve 

any respect ; for in his latter years 
his sole object seemed to be where 
to find the means of inebriety, 
which he at last too often effected, 
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for, his constitution having lost its 
vigour, he was sent home almost 
every evening like other drunkards 
who could not boast of strength.’ 
This sketch is evidently drawn by 
no friendly hand; but, making all 
allowance for Carlyle’s feeling of 
personal dislike, it gives us a singu- 
lar idea of the laxity of the times 
to find that such a man was able to 
retain his position in the Church. 
It was only a few years ago that 
the General Assembly called a young 
minister to account for giving vent 
to his exuberant animal spirits by 
describing somersaults before his 
parishioners ; a century before, 
Webster could indulge in habitual 
drunkenness without incurring the 
censure of his brethren—a striking 
proof that the standard of morality 
is always more or less affected by 
the period in which we live. 

Only two of Webster’s songs have 
been preserved ; one on Alloa House, 
and the other written in honour of 
the lady who afterwards became his 
wife.. We give the latter : 


Oh! how could I venture to love one like thee, 

And you not despise a poor conquest like me? 

On lords, thy admirers, could look with disdain, 

And knew I was naething, yet pitied my pain ? 

You said, while they teased you with nonsense and dress, 
When real the passion, the vanity ’s less ; 

You saw through that silence which others despise, 

And while beaux were a-talking, read love in my eyes. 


Oh, how shall I fauld thee and kiss a’ thy charms, 
Till fainting wi’ pleasure, I die in your arms, 
Through all the wild transports of ecstasy tost, 

Till, sinking together, together we're lost ? 

Oh! where is the maid that like thee can ne'er cloy, 
Whose wit can enliven each dull pause of joy ; 

And when the short raptures are all at an end, 

From beautiful mistress turn sensible friend ? 


In vain do I praise thee, or strive to reveal 

(Too nice for expression) what only we feel. 

In a’ that ye do, in each look and each mien, 

The graces in waiting adorn you unseen. 

When I see you, I love you; when hearing, adore ; 
I wonder and think you a woman no more— 

Till mad with admiring, I canna contain, 

And kissing your lips, you turn woman again. 


With thee in my bosom, how ean I despair ? 
Pll gaze on thy beauties, and look awa’ care ; 
I'll ask thy advice when with troubles opprest, 
Which never displeases, but always is best. 
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In all that I write, I'll thy judgment require ; 

Thy wit shall correct what thy charms did inspire. 
I'll kiss thee and press thee till youth is all o'er, 
And then live in friendship, when passion ’s no more. 


Every line of this song is replete 
with fervent passion, expressed in 
such glowing language as to be al- 
most incompatible with the sacred 
profession of the author; and ‘it 
seems strange that the party which 
drove John Home from the Church 
should have delighted in honouring 
Webster as their leader. The beau- 
tiful and accomplished lady who 
inspired this song was a daughter 
of Colonel Erskine of Alva, and a 
relation of the Earl of Dundonald. 
She had a fortune of 4,000/., which 
enabled her husband to live in a 
better style than most of his 
brethren, and procured him the 
entrée into the best circles of society 
in Edinburgh. One of his pa- 
rishioners, a Miss Hunter, left him 
a legacy of 6,0o00/.; but neither 
his wife’s fortune nor this lady’s 
munificence could save him from 
pecuniary embarrassment, and the 
consequent necessity of acting as 
collector of the fund which he had 
instituted. He owed his wife and 
hisfortune to that mysterious power 
over the female heart with which 
some men are gifted. There is an 
incident connected with his court- 
ship which would almost seem to 
have suggested one of the scenes 
in Goldsmith’s play of The Good- 
natured Man. A young gentleman, 
deeply enamoured of Miss Erskine, 
but too diffident to declare his pas- 
sion, employed Webster to plead his 
cause. The doctor did so with his 
usual fervour; the lady denied his 
suit, but told him if he had been 
pleading for himself the result would 
have been different. The hint was 
sufficient: the doctor was soon at her 
feet, and our readers know the rest. 

The Rev. John Logan, another 
clerical song-writer, was a contem- 
porary of Webster and Carlyle. He 
was born in 1748, and spent the 
early part of his life as a clergyman 


at Leith. It was his misfortune 
that he had not ‘ a constitution cal- 
culated to stand the conviviality of 
the times.’ The phrase is not ours: 
we use the significant language of 
the minister of Inveresk. He at- 
tained some celebrity as a popular 
preacher, and published a volume 
of sermons in the style of Hervey’s 
Meditations, which were at one time 
much admired. He shared largely 
in ‘the conviviality of the times,’ 
and, as he was not a five-bottle 
man like Webster, the weakness of 
his constitution incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his brethren, and he was 
driven from the Church. He spent 
the latter years of his life as a lite- 
rary adventurer in London, where 
he died in 1788. He possessed 
considerable taste and refinement; 
but his songs, which have nothing 
characteristically Scotch in them, 
never took much hold of the popular 
mind, and have now almost been for- 
gotten. One of them is in praise of 
the ‘ Wood-fringed Esk,’ a pastoral 
stream in the south of Scotland : 


While frequent, on Tweed and Tay, 
Their harps all the muses have strung, 
Should a river more limpid than they, 
The wood-fringed Esk, flow unsung ? 
While Nelly and Nancy inspire 
The poet with pastoral strains, 
Why silent the voice of the lyre 
On Mary, the pride of the plains ? 


O, nature’s most beautiful bloom 

May flourish unseen and unknown, 
And the shadows of solitude gloom 

A form that might shine on a throne. 
Through the wilderness blossoms the rose, 

In sweetness retired from the sight, 
And Philomel warbles her woes 

Alone to the ear of the night. 


How often the beauty is hid 

Amid shades that her triumph deny! 
How often the hero forbid 

From the path that conducts to the sky! 
A Helen has pined in the grove, 

A Homer has wanted his name, 
Unseen in the circle of love, 

Unknown to the temple of fame. 
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Yet let us walk forth to the stream, 
Where poet ne’er wander'd before ; 
Enamoured of Mary’s sweet name— 
How the echoes will spread to the shore! 
If the voice of the muse be divine, 
Thy beauties shall live in my lay; 
While reflecting the forest is fine, 
Sweet Esk o’er the valleys shall stray. 


Like good Dr. Primrose, on listen- 
ing to Ephraim Jenkinson’s theory 
of cosmogony in the gaol, we seem 
to have heard all this before ; but 
— Gray borrowed from Logan, 

+ Logan from Gray, we cannot 
ssiedie to decide. The song is 
too much in the style of the Eng- 
lish poetry of the day ever to have 
found its way to the hearts of the 
Scottish peasantry. What could a 
ploughman know about Philomel, 
Helen, or Homer? The name of 
Skinner is a household word among 
our labouring poor, while that of 
Logan has long been forgotten : the 
popularity he enjoyed as a song- 
writer was confined to the upper 
classes of society. 

The Yarrow is one of the most 
classical streams in Scottish lyrical 
poetry. We know of no less than 
ten songs, some of them of great 
antiquity, which contain frequent 
allusions to it. The pencil of the 
painter has vied with the pen of 
the poct in rendering ‘The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow’ familiar to the 
public mind. The old songs, two 
of which are very beautiful, are all 
founded on the tragical event of a 
bridegroom being slain on the banks 
of the Yarrow, or drowned in its 
waters, while the bride, like Sisera’s 
mother, looks out for him in vain. 
We give a fragment of one of 
them, to enable the reader to com- 
pare it with Logan’s modern ver- 
sion : 


Doun in yon garden swect and gay, 
Where bonnie grows the lilie, 

I heard a fair maid, sighing, say, 
‘My wish be wi’ sweet Willie.” 

O! Willie’s rare and Willie ’s fair, 
And Willie ’s wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie hecht to marry me, 
Gin e’er he married ony. 
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But Willie ’s gone whom I thought on, 
And does not hear me weeping ; 
Draws many a tear frae true love's e’e 

When other maids are sleeping. 
Yestreen I made my bed fu’ braid, 
The nicht I'll make it narrow, 
For a’ the live-long winter nicht, 
I be twined o’ my marrow. 


Oh! gentle wind that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 

Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth, 
aa tell me how he fareth ! 

Oh! tell sweet Willie to come down, 
And bid him no be eruel ; 

And tell him no to break the heart 
Of his true and only jewel. 


Oh! tell sweet Willie to come down 
And hear the mavis singing ; 
And see the birds on ilka bush, 
And leaves around them hinging. 
The lavrock there wi’ her white breist, 
And gentle throat sae narrow ; 
There ’s sport eneuch for gentlemen, 
On Leaderhaughs and Yarrow. 


O! Leaderhaughs are wide and braid, 
And Yarrowhaughs are bonnie; 
There Willie hecht to marry me, 
If e’er he married ony. 
O, cam’ ye by yon wi iter-side ? 
Pou’d you ‘the rose or lilie? 
Or cam’ ye by yon meadow green ? 
Or saw ye my sweet Willie? 
She sought him up, she sought him down, 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 
Syne, in the cleaning o’ a craig, 
She found him drowned in Yarrow. 


The last verse is about as terse 
and vigorous as one referring to 
Thurtell’s murder, which was 
popular at the time, and was often 
quoted by Scott: 
They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
They dashed his brains in ; 


His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He lived in Lyons’ Inn. 


While we have no reason to doubt 
the genuineness or antiquity of this 
pathetic song, there are certain pas- 
sages which engender the suspicion 
that it must have passed through the 
plastic hands of Allan Cunningham, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, or some 
other renovator of ancient ballads. 
Logan’s modern version is one of 
the best pieces he ever wrote. It 
has all the pathos of the ancient 
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Chapter 


ballads and the refinement of 
modern poetry : 


Thy braes were bonnie, Yarrow stream, 
When first on them I met my lover; 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream, 
When now thy waves his body cover ! 
For ever, now, 0! Yarrow stream, 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow! 
For ever on thy banks shall I 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 


He promised me a milk-white steed 

To bear me to his father’s bowers ; 
He promised me a little page 

To squire me to his father’s towers ; 
He promised me a wedding ring— 

The wedding day was fixed to-morrow ; 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas! his watery grave, in Yarrow! 


Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion I as freely told him ; 
Clasp’d in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone—I saw his ghost— 

It vanished with a shriek of sorrow; 
Thrice did the water-wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 


His mother from the window looked, 
With all the longing of a mother; 
His little sister, weeping, walked 
The greenwood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night— 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 


No longer from thy window look ; 
Thou hast no son, thou tender mother! 
No longer walk, thou lonely maid ; 
Alas, thou hast no more a brother! 
No longer seek him east or west, 
And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 
He fell a lifeless corpse in Yarrow. 


The tear shall never leave my cheek ; 

No other youth shall be my marrow ; 
I’ll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee I'll sleep in Yarrow. 
The tear did never leave her cheek ; 

No other youth became her marrow ; 
She found his body in the stream, 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow. 


Logan is not the only modern 
writer of Scottish songs who has 
attempted to improve upon the 
‘Braes of Yarrow:’ 
Bangour, Allan Ramsay, and others, 
have tried their hands upon it ; but 
the old ballad has held its own in 
the popular estimation. If you 
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were to ask a village maiden in 
the north to sing the ‘Braes of 
Yarrow,’ you would find that she 
knew nothing of the modern ver- 
sion of the ancient song ; she would 
sing it as it has been sung for cen- 
turies : 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow: 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bride, 

And let us to the braes of Yarrow. 

Logan belongs to the classical 
school of Scottish song-writers—a 
school which has never exercised 
much influence over the popular 
mind, because its productions con- 
tain nothing characteristically na- 
tional in language or sentiment. 
Scott, Wilson, and others, have 
written excellent songs, which are 
known and appreciated wherever 
the English language is spoken ; but 
they have never found their way 
into the cottages of the Scottish 
peasantry, who are familiar with 
Burns and Tannahill and Skinner, 
becausethese writers belong tothem- 
selves, speak their own language, 
and breathe their own thoughts. It 
is the same everywhere. The gon- 
doliers of Venice chaunt the heroic 
stanzas of Tasso’s Gerusalemme as 
they ply for hire; every Spaniard 
and Portuguese has heard of Cal- 
deron and Camoéns; the songs of 
Goethe, and Biirger, and Schiller, 
have been sct to music, and are 
sung from the banks of the Rhine 
to the Baltic; there are few Eng- 
lish workmen without a certain 
knowledge of Shakspeare ; the 
works of Béranger are familiar to 
every artisan in France. Such 
writers of poetry as Scott and Wil- 
son do not belong exclusively to 
Scotland : they address themselves 
to the refined and the intellectual 
among all the nations of Europe; 
but their songs are entirely un- 
known to the great mass of the 
people, with whom they have little 
incommon. Burns, Skinner, Tan- 
nahill,and others, selecting a smaller 
audience, and expressing themselves 
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in a language less generally known, 
have identified themselves with 
those whomthey addressed ; realised 
all their desires, and passions, and 
aspirations ; been tempted and tried 
in all things like as they were ; and 
thus been fitted for the place they 
now occupy as the singers of the 
people. Their songs are part of 
our national life, and will only be 
forgotten when the Scottish lan- 
guage and the Scottish nation have 
ceased to exist. 

Poor Logan was the writer of 
other songs, which, though not 
without merit, have nothing cha- 
racteristically Scottish in language 
or sentiment. He deserved a better 
fate than to die in harness in Grub 
Street. The weakness of his con- 
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stitution, and the conviviality of the 
times, proved his ruin. If nature 
had endowed him with a more 
vigorous frame, or permitted him 
to associate with more temperate 
men than the Carlyles and Web- 
sters of the day, he might have 
lived and died in his quiet manse at 
Leith. His claims to literary fame 
fortunately do not rest on his songs, 
which have now almost been for- 
gotten. Itis to his elegant pen and 
refined taste that we are indebted 
for some of those beautiful para- 
phrases of Scripture which were 
written by the Scottish clergy to- 
wards the close of the last century, 
and are still sung in our Scottish 
kirks in every quarter of the globe. 
P. C. B. 
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THE PRIES 
ODLINESS is the object of 
education. Man is marked 
with God’s image; and whatever 
the extent to which that im: age is 
defiled, the object of all true teach- 
ing must be to repair it—to raise 
men up towards the standard of 
truth, love, purity, self-command, 
and power, which infidels as well as 
Christians admit to be the ideal of 
humanity. Thus, however in some 
instances it be misapprehended or 
misapplied, religion, in its highest 
sense, must be the aim and use of 
all true education: hence it comes 
naturally within the province of a 
priest’s work. Moreover, a little 
thought will show us that education 
is eminently the business of an 
Anglican priest; it is the principle 
of a Reformed Church. The Church 
of England owes its distinctive 
existence to the working of the 
spirit of inquiry, and it ‘will sur- 


vive as a distinct element of 


Christendom only as that spirit is 
controlled by a useful desire to 
know the truth independently of 


sectarian affections. It must guide 
the eager horses of thought in the 
road of conservative investigation, 
unless it risk the galloping past the 
needful stages and resting-places of 
progress, and spilling the treasures 
which the coach may have already 
collected and been laden with. 
Hence the priest who can teach, or 
see that others teach, the clever boy 
to walk before he tries to run, and 
is content to take care that what the 
stupid can assimilate shall at least 
be wholesome in quality, if small in 
bulk, plays a most important part in 
the training of that nation whose 
Church permits the exercise of 
thoughtful inquiry. It is a chief 
aim of education to direct this, 
which, without the retarding in- 
fluence of scholastic machinery, 
would soon run wild, and skip on to 
results before seeking the causes 
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which produce them, or carefully 
following the processes by which 
they are reached. What necessity i is 
there for this mac hinery to be 
driven or corrected by the spirit of 
truth, which it is the priest’s 
peculiar charge to engraft and to 
assist ? 

Moreover, one main use of schools 
is not merely to hammer facts into 
the heads of idle children with as 
much speed as the short time they 
= under the master permits, but to 

xach order and subordination. It 
is a great thing for a boy to breathe 
for ever so little a while the atmo- 
sphere of authority ; it must, more 
or less, convey the contagion of 
obedience. No doubt, the world 
itself is a school; but its apparatus 
of retribution, interdependence, and 
respect is not so obvious as in the 
room where little smock-frocked 
Hodge smarts immediately for 
neglect, and, as a matter of course, 
makes his awkward yet unequivocal 
bow to the master when he marches 
out to play. He learns that wrong- 
doing is disagreeable in its results 
to himself, and that civility is a 
social requirement. All this, quite 
as much as the actual spelling and 
summing got through, helps to fit 
him for his place in the world—that 
advanced or adult school for an 
higher state which it is the priest’s 
business to help him to attain unto. 
Thus the priest is in every way 
closely concerned in the promotion 
of national education ; and according 
to the theory of the thing, he, as 
an officer of the body promised to 
be guided into all truth, should be 
its presiding genius. 

My -adical re: uder—my libero- 
political - secular-education reader, 
who pishes at the parson as a stiff 
prim hindrance to the spread of re- 
generating almighty knowledge— 
my reader of this sort (sometimes 
forgetting that there is a knowledge 
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of evil as well as of good, and that 
the heart holds a high command in 
the army of the world’ s forces) says, 

‘Aye, very fine, capital theory ; but 
in fact these parsons eS : 
Stop a bit; these parsons have 
done more to promote education 
than any class. Who grinds at its 
dull toil like the parson ? Who begs 
the money for building the school- 
room and paying the master? Aye, 
the sharpest and most suspicious op- 
ponent of priestly influence ov cs 
the priest more than he would like 
to be compelled to confess, for the 
intelligence and trustworthiness of 
the lad who has come to his office 
or manufactory from the National 
School. Nay, English priests, 
directly or indirectly, have done 
more to invite and accelerate re- 
ligious inquiry than any set of men 
in 1 the land. ‘Is not the Bible used 
in every school? Does not the 
earnest and anxious parson, who 
day after day takes the Scripture 
lesson in the class, strive to cultivate 
intelligence among the children? 
How often does he pause to say, 
‘Don’t answer without thinking ?’ 
Whatever their individual theories, 
this is the general practice of 
English priests. Nay, the fiercest 
promoter of free discussion could 
hardly provide materials more fitted 
for a theological explosion than 
those which the innocent parson 
who drills and examines the children 
in the minutest details of Old Tes- 
tament history, and inexorable 
arithmetic, places in ominous con- 
tact. 

We must now look at the priest 
not only as a promoter of education, 
but as the manager of a school. It is 
generally part of his business to ap- 
point the teacher. He receives and 
reads letters of application for the 
post, with fat packets of testimo- 
nials. He has personal interviews 
with candidates; he writes to re- 
ferees ; he makes final arrangements 
with the selected master. He cor- 
responds with the Education Office, 
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and, by the desire of ‘ their lord- 
ships,’ always on foolscap, however 
short the subject may be, so that a 
letter often looks like a dining-room 
table with one plate on it—unless 
he can fill a folio page with the 
announcement that ‘ John Smith 
began his duties as master on the 
30th of September.’ He has, more- 
over, to arrange and preside at com- 
mittees—that is, if he can find any 
of the parishioners who will take 
the trouble to form one, and attend 
it when formed. He has to con- 
duct, if not to drag on, all a school’s 
machinery of begging, being him- 
self the coachman and horses. He 
has to keep the accounts, sort the 
items of annual expenditure, and 
prepare ‘reports’ for ‘ their lord- 
ships.” All this and much more 
of the same small kind involves 
chronic worry; but, in addition to 
his other and more ecclesiastical 
duties, is laid upon the priest as 
school manager. Perhaps, poor 
fellow, when he has toiled hard to 
keep things going well, he finds 
some wretched deficit at the end of 
the year, and, with a heavy heart, 
sits down to his desk to ask for 
some help of fellow-Christians, who 
say, as they open his letter, ‘ Bless 
this Mr. Jones! he is always beg- 
ging.’ Upon my word, reader, I 
sometimes think he had better shut 
the school up, and strike this part 
of his work altogether. 

But the duty of school manager 
involves much more than mere 
finance and correspondence. The 
parish priest must do many things 
for his school besides presiding at 
its committee meetings, writing its 
letters, and scraping together money 
for its support. He must try to 
spread the spirit of generous justice 
among the teachers and children, 
bringing in a tone of thought higher 
than the small buzz of elementary 
learning. There is a strong ten- 
dency in all teachers to grow nar- 
row-minded and tyrannice al. They 
pace the same little round of lessons 
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day after day till they judge the 
churchand the world by the standard 
of the spelling-book. Even Govern- 
ment school inspectors, who are 
men of liberal education, feel this 
shrivelling influence. What won- 
der, since they themselves report 
their own doings to ‘their lordships’ 
and the public, and are surrounded 
with a halo of awfulness in the 
eyes of master and scholars, if 
they sometimes become bitter and 
sharply important to their under- 
lings? I remember falling in with 
one in the Alps; we chanced to 
walk together over over a pass, and 
I, as we sat down on the summit and 
looked over a chaos of glacier and 
hill-tops, simply said, ‘What a relief 
this must be to you from slate-pen- 
cils and the dimensions of the ark.’ 
But I received a sharp reproof. 
‘ These things,’ he replied, ‘are the 
more deeply interesting and full of 
importance the more they are inves- 
tigated.’ So I finished my lunch 
in silence, and lit my pipe with a 
blush. And if inspectors are some- 


times thus terrible, can we expect 
masters to be invariably large- 


hearted ? Since they reign su- 
preme, and seldom meet their match 
in the school, they sometimes be- 
come more and more opinionative, 
unless the manager supplies an anti- 
dote in person. He must not shrink 
from the task of correcting this 
despotic spirit in the master—not, 
of course, before his scholars, nor 
harshly, but in a kind decisive way, 
which a sensible man will take in 
good part. The wise priest thanks 
the world for hints and raps which 
hinder the growth of his own profes- 
sional selfishness. So the wise mas- 
ter may admit the wholesomeness 
of interference and advice from the 
manager, which is at the time un- 
pleasant. This is especially needed 
in the conduct of scriptural and re- 
ligious lessons. I remember once 
going into a school while a boy’s 
hands were being slapped. ‘ Boo- 
hoo!’ were the first words I heard ; 
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*Boohoo! I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.’ The boy had omitted this 
sentence in his rendering of the 
Apostles’ Creed ; but, however sure 
to fix it in his memory for the future, 
I did not think this mode of im- 
pression likely to increase his love 
for the faith. On another occasion, 
two young rascals, who had grossly 
offended the laws, were sent for to 
be publicly caned. The scholars 
were all standing at ‘attention’ be- 
hind their parallel desks, when the 
master, anxious to employ the inter- 
val of suspense before the arrival of 
the culprits, and not liking to dis- 
integrate the school into classes for 
perhaps only five minutes, sug- 
gested the saying of catechism as 
a ‘general lesson.’ There was a 
stern basis of instructive severity in 
the hint, but surely a narrow igno- 
rance of the atmosphere in which 
Christian principles are best taught. 

The manager, moreover, will try 
not only to correct those small 
daily acidities which spoil the taste 
of school, but look closely after the 
style of teaching. For instance, 
when a boy is learning to read, it 
saves immediate trouble to tell him 
the word at which he boggles. 
Now, a good master will neither do 
this, nor permit it to be done by his 
monitors, even though the brisk 
circulation of the lesson in hand 
should seem to be checked while 
each child spells out his own diffi- 
culties. Again, a master should 
beware of putting leading questions. 
Boys will assent to almost anything, 
and a chorus of ‘ Yes-sirs’ can be 
got to a succession of misstate- 
ments. Children should take the 
lesson to the master quite as much 
as the master to the children. They 
should be made to reproduce in 
their own language every item of 
instruction put into them by the 
teacher. And the parish priest, as 
manager of his schools, will find 
that he must look sharply after this 
matter, for it is far more tiresome 
and exhausting to extract a sensible 
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reply from children than to tell 
them a useful fact. A man some- 
times thinks that he is teaching 
when he is only talking. 

The priest, moreover, will not 
‘only look after the teaching, but in 
some degree teach himself. This 
is difficult in many parishes where 
there is a crush of work ; but where 
it can be done, the priest finds the 
school lesson one of the most plea- 
sant and profitable of his duties. 
It enables him to keep up the at- 
mosphere of reverence in his school 
better than by any directions, how- 
ever faithfully carried out, and he 
learns much from it himself. No 
one can instruct children in the 
Scriptures without being compelled 
to think and speak freshly and 
simply about them himself. Many 
a priest learns more Bible history 
in his school than in his study. 
His work there, too, is an excellent 
corrective to the spirit of educated 
soliloquy which is likely to mar his 
sermons if he searches the Scriptures 
as a student, however devout his 
attention. When he teaches chil- 
dren, he learns to realise the life and 
movement of the Bible. Thus he 
acquires, more or less, the habit of 
being graphic and _plain-spoken 
when he prepares himself to address 
the adult members of his congrega- 
tion in the church. 

A word about school-fees, which 
the priest, as manager, has to regu- 
late. In his desire to see a suitable 
education within the reach of the 
poorest, he must be careful not to 
make the payments too easy. There 
are schools in which the children 
suck in a sense of pauperism along 
with their lessons, and, whatever 
they learn, go out into the world 
impressed with the fact of their 
having been recipients of ‘ charity.’ 
Now, surely it should be one busi- 
ness of the priest to encourage that 
sense of independence which is in- 
volved in St. Paul’s saying, ‘If any 
man will not work, neither shall he 
eat.’ I believe that, as a rule, free 
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schools not only lessen this sense in 
the parents who use them, but de- 
grade their estimate of education. 
Whatever you set a very small 
price upon is often despised. Of 
course there are exceptions to every 
rule, but it is a great question 
whether the payments in most high- 
class national schools are not too 
low. I believe that many of them, 
when once built and started, might 
be made, with the helpof the Govern- 
ment grant, to support themselves. 
But this is impossible in a very 
poor district. 

There are several other matters 
in which the priest, as manager, is 
especially concerned. One is the 
opening and closing prayers. These 
should be few and responsive. A 
collect, with some short answering 
sentences, and the Lord’s Prayer 
are enough. A cheerful hymn, too, 
suits the children; but the whole 
ought not to last more than a very 
few minutes. 

A word about Sunday-schools. 
They offer different phases, requir- 
ing various treatment, in town and 
country. What I now say applies, 
in some respects, mainly to cities. 
No doubt some children, who would 
otherwise have run the streets, have 
been largely benefited by Sunday- 
schools ; but an hour’s earnest 
instruction before, say, the usual 
morning service, exhausts both 
children and teachers. The former 
especially have little power of at- 
tention left. The lessons on the 
week-day are varied and broken 
with snatches of exercise; but in 
many schools, where the children 
are on Sunday first taught, and 
then taken to church, the single 
subject of religion demands reverent 
attention for three hoursat astretch. 
This is more than children can 
give. The result is, that if they 
have been attentive in school 
they are inattentive in church. 
Their powers of receiving religious 
influence are exhausted by the time 
they begin to worship. Thus they 
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learn to look upon prayer and 
praise with a feeling of weariness. 
Their early experience of the church 
sets them against it when they 
leave school. I am inclined to 
think that, in towns at least, an 
afternoon Sunday-school, with no 
service to follow it, has many 
recommendations. The children 
might be gathered together in the 
morning and taken to church ; then, 
if the service is bright and musical, 
and the sermon short, they can take 
some genuine part in it, instead 

sitting upon hard benches in a mood 
of restless vacancy, 
afterwards to be associated with 
public worship. No doubt, some 
poor parents like their children to 
go to school and service on Sunday, 
with an honest wish for their im- 
provement; but many, especially 
in large towns, look on church only 
as a convenient place where their 
children are cared for while the 
mother cooks the dinner, and the 
father enjoys Lloyd's Weekly News- 
paper and the pipe of peace. It isa 


too likely ever 


fact well worthy of patient thought 
that many of the working classes 
who do not attend public worship 


themselves, send their children. 
Their object too often is simply to 
get them out of the way. Tommy 
and Polly are _packed off between 
nine and ten o'clock; they are safe 
till one. The parson minds them; 
the church is a consecrated nursery. 

And as for the child, he is soon 
shrewd enough to suspect what he 
sees his parents decline. Probably, 
for a while, he appreciates the kind- 
ness of ateacher; but when he gets 
bigger he resents the two hours of 
service, and on leaving school he 
leaves church almost as a matter of 
course. 


THE 


Let us begin by taking the lowest 
view of the priest as a professional 
man. He is a convenient piece of 
furniture in civilised society. Many 
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Thus there are some clergymen— 
in towns at least—who feel it best 
to put no pressure upon the Sunday 
morning attendance of the children, 
but teaching those who do come 
there for as short a time as is pos- 
sible before service—setting them, 
for instance, to find out the places 
in their Bibles, Prayer, and Hymn- 
hooks, make the Sunday-school re- 
ligious instruction the work of the 
afternoon, sending them home, not 
to church, as soon as it is over. 

If there should be any teaching 
in the Sunday-school before morning 

service,the c shildren ought to be sent 
out as soon as morning prayer is 
over, or at least before the sermon. 
If they are dismissed before the com- 
munion service, their exit—covered, 
we will say, by a voluntary on the 
mae —-siee help to break the 

arisome succession of services to 
the congregation itself, and even 
provide a short interval during 
which worshippers might leave or 
enter the church without irreve- 
rence. 

The whole question of Sunday- 
schools is a very interesting one ; 
but I think it has too often been 
forgotten that children are more 
likely to join in public worship if it 
does not follow immediately upon 
individual instruction which inte- 
rests and exhausts them. There- 
fore, I say, in the morning, if pos- 
sible, send away the children after 
prayers, before the communion ser- 
vice or sermon begins, and make the 
afternoon school, with no service to 
follow, the chief educational effort 
ofthe Sunday. Then, if there is an 
evening service, many will attend it 
voluntarily, and learn to enter into 
it with interest. 


AL MAN. 

who have formed no lofty ideal of a 
priest’s duty, who neither see nor 
ask what the principleand motive of 
his work should be, still attach an 
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important value tothe fact that there 
is a professional class of religious 
teachers and advisers. They do not 
trouble themselves to inquire about 
the source of the priest’s authority 
and influence; they only see that 
when certain men have a recog- 
nised right to minister in sacred 
things, much social inconvenience 
is avoided. Occasions arise when 
there is no question as to the thing 
to be done, but a person is wanted 
who can do it without laymg him- 
self open to the charge of being 
meddlesome or conceited. Many to 
whom the conduct of public worship, 
for instance, appears a simple thing, 
within the power of any intelligent 
educated man, see that endless con- 
fusion is prevented by the appoint- 
ment of a certain class, whose busi- 
ness it is to christen, marry, bury, 
and read prayers or sermons in 
church. They do not concern them- 
selves with questionsabout the origin 
or virtue of the priest’s office; all 
they care toknow is that the presence 


of a priesthood helps materially to 


maintain public order. Again, in 
private matters, a priest is per- 
mitted, or expected, to do what 
others, from delicate motives, would 
have much difficulty in attempting. 
Even when the advice needed is 
obvious, it frequently seems imperti- 
nent to offer it. But it is the busi- 
ness of the priest to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort. No one has any right 
to be offended with him for so doing. 
He is the recognised mouthpiece of 
many thoughts which society feels, 
but is awkward in uttering. 

Thus he is respected by many, 
and tolerated by more, as one who 
has to do much that is easy, when 
once its discharge is supported by 
common sentiment, and may oc- 
casionally have to perform duties 
which are disagreeable, however 
necessary and plain. Many indeed 
look down on the priest because of 
his professional position ; they use 
him as the servant of the public, and 
as a representative of respectability, 
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but look elsewhere for the leaders 
of their thought. They suspect the 
priest because they conceive that 
he is bound to teach after a fixed 
pattern, which hinders the free exer- 
cise of natural human power. They 
admit that he is a necessity of 
civilisation, but they take jealous 
care to confine him to his office. 
Being, as they think, a sort of 
machine which they can set in mo- 
tion when wanted, and whose 
performances they have the power 
and right to criticise, they treat 
him with civility and suspicion. 
This is one view of the priest as a 
professional man. Keep him in 
his place, and he is useful enough. 
But what is his place—what are 
his duties? There is another, 
higher view of the matter, which, 
while it embraces the fact of his 
being a public servant, gives us 
a clearer, truer estimate of his call- 
ing. And in thus inquiring what 
should really mark the priest when 
viewed as a professional man, we 
may be helped towards the truth by 
an examination of this term ‘ pro- 
fessional man’ itself. We are all 
familiar with the sentiment which 
dignifies the army, the navy, and 
the church as liberal professions, 
or exalts law, physic, and divinity 
above trade and handicraft. These 
select employments are supposed to 
necessitate a superior education and 
high aims in those who follow them. 
It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether trade be not a science, 
demanding more than an acquain- 
tance with commercial processes 
and the routine of exchange; and 
it may well be urged that even 
mechanical skill becomes more 
valuable as the ideas of the artisan 
are enlarged, and his hand is guided 
by a brain which appreciates the 
higher necessities of the world that 
uses the article under his tool. It 
would seem as if nothing could be 
done thoroughly well by any fixed 
machinery. A man of genius will 
impart an excellence of his own to 
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lucifer matches and paving stones. 
A tailor who, in addition to skill in 
cutting out and joining, possessed 
such a knowledge of anatomy as is 
required of a surgeon, would be a 
prince in his trade. 

But if commerce and handicraft 
are thus raised by brains towards 
the dignity of professions, surely 
the callings which stand highest in 
the scale require a special exercise 
of intelligence in those who follow 
them. Any mere routine discharge 
of their duties lessens their true 
usefulness and honour. The best 
officer, e.g., is the man who can 
most readily apply the principles of 
his business to any emergency—who 
can appreciate the resources, feel- 
ings, and influence of the country 
in which he serves—and while he 
looks closely after the details of his 
duty, make them most valuable by 
acting under a quick sense of the 
object for which an army exists or 
is engaged. It is the same with a 


lawyer: he rises to eminence by the 
power of his own genius to apply 


the principles of law to the cases 
which come before him. He must 
be acute and foreseeing. A man 
who used only the formule of his 
business would be perpetually suf- 
fering from or inflicting legal in- 
justice. The greatest judges have 
been always distinguished for the 
common sense which they have 
brought to bear upon the evidence 
and arguments used in their courts, 
and the happy way they have had 
of promoting the great principles 
of justice, without an ostentatious 
display of judicial formalities. 

It is on this account that the 
profession of the soldier and the 
lawyer is considered liberal, not 
merely or chiefly because the train- 
ing for it is expensive. A liberal 
education is one which rests upon a 
basis of instruction capable of being 
used for any profession. The main 
use of teaching the dead languages 
is to give the man a general know- 
ledge of language, and to bring his 
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mind into contact with those minds 
which belong to all time. Thus he 
can the better fix upon the principles 
of his profession, and interpret the 
successive phases of thought which 
characterise his own day. A pro- 
fessional education is one which 
involves merely those subjects which 
bear directly upon the particular 
business which the scholar is in- 
tended for, and it is generally ad- 
mitted to produce sharp though 
narrow-minded men. 

Now, let us remember that the 
profession of the priest is a liberal 
one. All that applies to the lawyer 
and the officer applies with equal 
force to him. He is, by the very 
nature of his calling, expected to 
show a generous intelligence in its 
discharge; and inasmuch as his 
calling is a very high one—namely, 
to bring men to God—there is the 
more necessity for him to free him- 
self from those influences and pro- 
cesses which are merely human. 
While he uses the ecclesiastical 
machinery of his day, he must, 
above all men, be careful lest he 
becomes entangled in and crushed 
by that machinery. He should 
stand clear of that which he over- 
looks and applies; he is its intel- 
ligent master, not its slave. 

The true priest, he who does the 
Church’s work as a member of a 
liberal profession, tries to look upon 
the subjects of his cure and in- 
fluence as from God’s side, not 
man’s. The aim of his teaching 
and ministry is to draw men to- 
wards God, that God may teach 
them Himself. He does not lade 
them with rules, which keep men 
anxious, and fix their eyes on little 
things. He knows that the ten- 
dency of churches and societies is 
to multiply regulations and lose 
sight of the great objects for which 
the Church or society exists. The 
true priest, as a member of a liberal 
profession in its highest sense, is 
above parties in the Church, as such. 
He recognises and welcomes all sin- 
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cerity of purpose, and faith or trust 
in that which is unseen, rather than 
in that which isseen. He looks for 
the truth which underlies error. The 
nearer he is to God, the wider is the 
horizon of bis thoughts, and the 
deeper his patience with the sinners 
of his day. As the leader and teacher 
of men, especially the religious, he 
strives to correct that tendency 
which is shown by religious people 
in all ages to fix and sharpen the 
views of their own age; and he 
strives to do this more by setting 
forth large truths, than by attack- 
ing little errors ; more by upholding 
that which is divine, than by con- 
demning that which is human. He 


tries to see and show that in which 
men of opposite parties agree, not 
as an eclectic, not by picking out 
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what he thinks the best of their 
opinions, and stitching them to- 
gether for a patchwork ground of 
faith, but rather by getting beneath 
their opinions down to such desire 
as they have to accept the truth and 
serve the Lord. By showing what 
they have in common that is really 
divine, he helps to promote true 
Church union and to quicken faith, 
which is trust in God Himself. 

Thus led by the common senti- 
ment which classes the ministry of 
the Church among the liberal pro- 
fessions, and seeing what a liberal 
profession is, especially when it has 
to do directly with God, we can, 
more or less, appreciate the aim 
which should characterise the priest 
as a professional man. 


H. J. 
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HIS is both a pertinent and an 
interesting question to put just 
at this present moment, when the 
amount of the military budgets of 
the European states—including our 
own, of course—has reached such a 
terrific figure; for if officers gene- 
rally are not what they should be, a 
large proportion of these immense 
sums must be wasted: not, indeed, 
merely that portion expended on 
their own pay and allowances, which 
is the least part of the outlay, but 
in fact nearly the whole cost of the 
machine. 

And this subject could be made 
interesting enough to general 
readers if we only possessed the 
gift of doing so, for it contains 
within itself a great variety of sub- 
ordinate ones connected with anti- 
quarian lore, social development, 
scientific and political 
history ; all of which would require 
much more time and space than we 
can command to do them full jus- 
tice, so that we must content our- 
selves with an occasional digression 
here and there into one or the other 
of these regions. 

And having thus prepared the 
reader for similar excursions we 
feel no difficulty in commencing our 
journey with a digression, or at 
least a dive into an unfrequented 
by-road, from which, after having 
vaught a general glimpse of the 
country by climbing to the summits 
of certain ancient edifices whose 
ruins still remain, we hope to be 
able to conduct him, with a some- 
what expanded knowledge of the 
subject, on to the main road. 

It is known-—at least, it should 
be —that the feudal system was 
neither more nor less than a national 
military organisation, in lieu of 
which we now have standing armies 
and a War-office budget; but the 
transition from the one to the other 
was very gradual, and presented a 


progress, 
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great number of intermediate forms, 
some of which were exceedingly 
curious. It will suffice to say here 
that, although the first nucleus of 
a standing army was formed in 
France by Charles VIT.,and enlarged 
by Louis XI. and the succeeding 
monarchs, it was not until the period 
of the Thirty Years’ War that we 
find anything sufficiently approach- 
ing our modern system to form a 
fair starting-point for what we have 
to say on the subject of the mode in 
which officers were selected. At 
that period there was a general 
break-up of all the old forms and 
organisations, and in the urgency of 
the moment the simplest and the 
most obvious expedients were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of satis- 
fying the various exigencies that 
arose ; and this was particularly the 
vase as regarded military organisa- 
tion. Many of these makeshifts 
were subsequently reduced to a 
regular system, and may be still 
easily recognised in almost all 
Kuropean armies; for although the 
German States were, properly 
speaking, the theatre of this gigantic 
contest, Spain, France, England, 
Sweden, and even the Ottoman 
Porte, &c., were in succession drawn 
into the vortex, and the United 
Provinces of Holland may be said 
to have emerged out of it. 

With empty coffers, wasted and 
pillaged provinces, rebellious cities, 
and nobles driven to desperate 
means of holding what they had, 
or acquiring new property, it was 
no easy matter to organise the new 
armies that were being constantly 
required to take the field ; the power 
of the state was frequently incom- 
petent to the task, the magic of a 
soldier’s name alone could do it ; and 
what was true of an army as a whole 
became applicable to each of its 
component parts, a regiment, 

A noted leader needed but a com- 
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mission or Werbebrief from the 
proper authorities, a town or vil- 
lage where he could set up his stan- 
dard or colours and his recruiting 
table (usually in the centre of the 
market-place), a drummer or trum- 
peter and a muster-roll clerk, and 
the regiment was soon got together. 
As to the officers, some paid for 
their posts in hard cash, and others 
by bringing ready-formed companies 
of foot or horse soldiers. The staff 
of a regiment was a very simple 
affair: there was the head-captain 
or Oberste as the Germans still call 
him, who was the proprietor or 
owner ;! a major, called still in Aus- 
tria par courtoisie ‘head serjeant- 
major,’ and whose chief business 
it was to draw up the regiment in 
order of battle; an auditor or 
judge-advocate, a chaplain, and a 
provost-major with his assistants ; 
whilst each company had its captain, 
its ancient, and its serjeant-major, 
as we now call them. 

With regard to pay and other 
matters, they were all duly set 
forth in the original commission, 
and very handsome promises figured 
on the face of these documents; the 
performance was, however, usually 
of a very mild character, as Dugald 
Dalgetty informs us; money being 
a very scarce article, and seldom 
procurable, except by the sack of a 
town, or when re-extorted from the 
Church under one pretext or the 
other; and as there were no Dr. 
Lushingtons in those days to sit for 
months listening to long yarns 
about prize-money, the colonels 
always took a good round share for 
themselves, leaving it to the cap- 
tains to recoup their outlays from 
the share that fell to the company. 

Reader, this was the origin of the 
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purchase of commissions as it now 
exists in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, in the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The soldiers of the period we here 
allude to, whatever their grade 
might be, furnished their own 
clothing, arms, and, in the case of 
cavalry, horses ; just as the irregular 
troops in the East Indian countries 
do at this present time; and the 
curious fashion of ‘slashing the 
doublet and hose,’ to allow some 
piece of fine stuff to protrude as if 
from a wound, has been traced by 
military antiquarians to the esthetic 
proclivities of the Landesknechte.* 
At a later period, the necessity for 
introducing uniformity of colour 
and pattern became apparent, and 
colonels or proprietors of regiments 
were, very naturally, charged with 
the task of clothing their men, there 
being no other organs available for 
that purpose; and it was thus that, 
in the British army, up to a very 
recent period, the being made 
sleeping partner of a merchant- 
tailor was considered to be the most 
appropriate mode of rewarding long 
and distinguished military service, 
the patronage of appointing the 
regimental paymaster being a part 
of the same system. 

For meanwhile, the nomination 
and promotion of the otficers had 
gradually passed into the hands of 
the Crown, no colonel being in a 
position to secure a retiring pension 
or half-pay for his officers, and 
numbers of regiments being dis- 
banded, whenever things looked a 
little more peaceable, which we 
have always observed to be a sure 
forerunner of a fresh outbreak and 
panic—just as ‘ uncommonly fine for 


' Colonel was a name devised by the IJtalians and French after the introduction of 


columns. 


* The major-general has also a courtoisie title, ‘ general field-serjeant-major.’ 

* This name, we are sorry to say, has been grievously ill-used by being written as if 
derived from a lance; the Landesknecht was the foot soldier of the Flachland or level 
country, in contradistinction to the Swizz soldiers, who came from the mountains of Uri 


and Unterwalden. 
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the season’ is always followed by a 
storm, strewing the whole coast 
with wrecks. This was the way 
in which the War-office came to 
systematise purchase, which was 
originally a sort of partial indemni- 
fication to colonels of regiments for 
the trouble and expense of enlist- 
ment; whereas it was at length 
converted into a means of saving 
the Treasury the expense of half-pay 
for reduced or invalided officers. 

But there was a time when the 
military undertakers who raised 
regiments were permitted to make 
the first appointments in them; 
which was done, of course, for a 
‘consideration,’ as old Trapbois 
says; and certain noble Scotch 
families managed to feather their 
nests well in this way ; forty-eight 
battalions of regular troops, besides 
a large number of fencibles and 
irregulars were raised in the High- 
lands of Scotland between 1740 and 
1794; the great draft taking place 
after 1745 for the purpose of clear- 
ing the country of its warlike in- 
habitants, till none but industrials 
were left—this was policy : we have 
seen it repeated elsewhere our- 
selves. 

It will be nearly time now to 
emerge on the high road. The 
reader perceives that we have re- 
tained a good deal of the old Lands- 
kenecht tradition, including voluntary 
enlistment of the men and purchase 
of commissions for the officers. For 
the latter, we have now introduced 
something new, in the shape of com- 
petitive examinations, which har- 
monises with the rest about as 
well as the pea-jacket costume of 
the present day would with the 
slashed doublet and hose of the 
olden time. 

We shall have presently more to 
say about the competitive system, 
but we must, in the first instance, 
see what the other nations have 
been about since the Thirty Years’ 
War; and as we have a peculiar 
liking for a good strong antithesis, 
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let us cross over to France, where 
‘ Ts] ™ » ; = 1 2 = > 
les grandes principes de 1792 
made a tabula rasa of everything, 
including the organisation of the 
army. 


French System. 


During the reign of ‘Le grand 
Monarque ’ and his i immediate suc- 
cessors all colonelcies and captain- 
cies were vendible commodities 
amongst those whose blood was of 
regulation purity. In the guards 
or household troops they brought 
very high prices, being, many of 
them, held simultaneously with 
court offices; and it was conse- 
quently necessary to obtain the 
sanction of the King i in each case. 
This was no doubt obtained in the 
usual way—through favourites, cour- 
tiers, &c. ; and some portion of the 
money was always supposed to stick 
to the fingers of those through whose 
hands the necessary documents 
passed or were smuggled. There 
were alsoexempts places, ‘towt comme 
chez The marching 
ments, of course, had a lower tariff, 
and were not altogether ‘ comme il 
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faut, except in the matter of fight- 


ing, which, it must be confessed, all 
were equally good at. It is, more- 
over, only just to mention here that 
all was not left to money alone; 
there were certain military academies 
in which a portion of the 
dorée’ received a good preparatory 
education, and became, after all, 
more or less qualified for a very 
rapid transition to the higher com- 
mands in regiments and, ultimately, 
in the army. Napoleon le Grand 
was educated, as we all know, at 
Brienne. 

We may now jump at once over 
the whole Revolution to the period 
at which the aforesaid Napoleon 
(then General) Bonaparte returned 
from Egypt, threading his way with 
difficulty through our own cruisers. 
One of his first acts was to lay the 
foundation of new military aca- 
demies, or remodel those that had 
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been previously founded; all of 
which still exist and are in activity ; 
for the Revolution and the wars 
that had immediately succeeded it 
swept away all, or almost all, the 
educated officers of the French 
army. And Napoleon had found, to 
his cost, that the great majority of 
the men taken from the ranks for 
distinguished conduct in action were 
so grossly ignorant as to be utterly 
useless, except for the mere butcher’s 
work of the field of battle. It had 
become absolutely necessary to get 
a certain proportion of men specially 
educated for the service, in order to 
fill up the higher posts in the staff, 
&c., adequately. 

In reading through the records of 
services of many of the distinguished 
officers of the Grand Army, as they 
drop off from time to time, one finds 
that a large proportion of these had 
been educated in the military schools 
and colleges. Sometimes, indeed, 


when great gaps had been hewn in 
the corps d’officiers by such battles 


as Wagram, Eylau, Borodino, &c., 
the young éléves were pushed 
through their course much more 
rapidly than the plan of education 
contemplated, and were conse- 
quently but half finished ; still there 
isno doubt that the general instruc- 
tion of the French army at the end 
of Napoleon’s career was incom- 
parably superior to what it had been 
at the commencement. In proof of 
this may be adduced the very con- 
siderable number of Napoleonic 
officers who distinguished themselves 
in the domain of military literature ! 
during the Restoration, although 
the great captive of St. Helena 
complains in his Memoirs that his 
officers had not had time to acquire 
the knowledge they needed. 


‘Tls ne savaient, disait-il, ‘faire la guerre 
: ; 
que sur les grandes routes, et a la portee 
du canon.’ 
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The Restoration changed the whole 
face of the French army, and 
brought into it a great number of 
heterogeneous elements. [tis curious 
to contrast its system of working 
under the Duc d’Angouléme in 
Spain, with what it had been a few 
years previously under Napoleon ; 
this could only have been a conse- 
quence of the officers being inferior 
—the men were the same. 

The July monarchy did a great 
deal for the army, much more than 
is generally understood or acknow- 
ledged ; amongst other things, : the 
whole system of promotion was re- 
gulated by the Ordonnance of April 
14, 1832, which is still in force; 
the following are its principal pro- 
visions in this respect :— 

No private soldier eligible for promotion 
before six months’ service in his grade; 
corporal, ditto, ditto. All other sous- 
officiers up to adjutant sous-officier re- 
quired two years, 

Sous-lieutenant must be eighteen years 
old, and have served as sous-officier two 
years (consequently in all three years); or 
have been an éléve of one of the military 
schools, and passed his examination as such. 
He requires two years’ service in his grade 
to be eligible for promotion to lieutenant, 
who also requires two years; captains four 
years, chef de bataillon, escadron, or major 
three years, lieutenant-colonel two years, 
after which three years’ service in the lower 
grade is required before an officer is eligible 
for further promotion. 

One third of the vacancies for sous-lieu- 
tenant is reserved for the sous-officiers, two 
thirds for the éléves of the schools. 

Two thirds of the vacancies for lieutenants 
and captains are filled up according to se- 
niority ; one third by selection. 

One half of the vacancies for chef de 
bataillon, escadron, is reserved for seniority, 
the other half for selection ; all majors (ad- 
jutant major) the latter. 

In the colonies or on active service the 
periods required for rendering eligible for 
promotion may be curtailed; they may be 
altogether dispensed with—either on account 
of a distinguished action that has been men- 
tioned in general orders or to fill up as 
many vacancies as are absolutely necessary 
to fill in a corps acting in the field. 


1 Great Britain is the only large state in Europe, Spain and Turkey excepted, which 
has, properly speaking, no military literature,—if we omit the three names Napier, 


Gurwood, Siborne. 
VOL, LXXIIILL—NO, CCCCXXXVII. 
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In war time or in such corps as are 
actually engaged in the field, one half of 
the vacancies for lieutenants and captains 
is reserved for selection. 

No honorary military grade can be con- 
ferred, nor a rank higher than that belong- 
ing to the employed. Officers that have 
been pensioned can never be replaced in 
activity. 

About twenty years ago fully 
two thirds of the vacancies for sous- 
lieutenants in the line were neces- 
sarily conferred on sous-officiers ; 
there were not enough éléves to fill 
up more than one third of them, 
but this state of things seems to 
have improved somewhat since that 
period.! It is, however, remarkable 
that first of all, there is no trace to 
be found here of our system of 
appointing raw civilians to be 
officers; secondly, that it has been 
considered desirable to have two 
thirds of the officers educated regu- 
larly for their profession; and 
thirdly, that the rights of seniority 
are very much restricted, and there- 
fore quite in opposition to the myth 
of a marshal’s baton forming part 
of the kit of every conscript. It is 
evident that the great mass of 
officers who have risen from the 
ranks, without previous education, 
can never get beyond the rank of 
captain or chef de bataillon. 

Now, with regard to the school 
of St. Cyr, from whence these éléves 
come, let us saya word. Candidates 
for this pass an examination ; they 
are eligible from eighteen to twenty- 
one years of age.” 


sioned officers and private s who have 


N ON-CONVNILS- 


served two years are eligible up to 
twenty-five ; an entrance sum of 30/. 
and 6o/. per annum are paid, the 
course lasts two years, in special 
vases three years, and comprises 
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mathematics and descriptive geo- 
metry, elements of physics, chemis- 
try, statics and cinesie,’ military 
scientific history, elements of forti- 
fication, attack and defence of for- 
tresses, drawing, topography, his- 
tory and geography, cosmography, 
statistics, a course of fine arts, a 
foreign language, public law, in- 
struction in the theory of man- 
ceuvres, artillery exercises, gymnas- 
tics. These are also the subjects 
of examination. 

This is pretty well for two years’ 
work ; of course it would be scz arcely 
possible to master these subjects in 
that time, but a sufficient general 
knowledge of them and of their 
united bearing on the art of war 
‘an be attained, and this is all that 
is required, so far as mere erudition 
goes. The chief gain will be, that 
the mor al, intellectu: al, and physical 
aptitude of the candidate officer 
for his profession can be studied 
and ascertained during these two 
years; an ¢éleve of the school of 
St. Cyr is at least no recruit when 
he joims his regiment as sous-lieu- 
tenant, and although he may not be 
a scientific soldier, he has had an 
opportunity of estimating the exact 
value of science and its relation to 
the art of war. 

To sum up all, we may say, that 
no one can become a military officer 


in France without having gone through 


a regular preparatory course of theo- 
retical and practical, or purely prac 
tical, instruction of from two to thre 
years’ duration, and the former class 
is preferred to the latter by the 
regulation which gives two thirds 


of the vacancies to the éléves, and 
only one third to the sous-officiers. 
And there are very excellent 


1 We have no means of ascertaining the exact proportion at present, but most readers 


will find the following memorandum interesting. 


Of a total of 62 French officers killed 


at Magenta, 20 had been éléves, either before or immediately after first entrance into th 


army ; and at Solferino, the 


proportion was 65 éléves out of 167 total; 


or taking both 


battles together, we have 85 éléves out of a total of 229. 
* The number would be greater, and the whole thing more efficient, if this were reduced 


to 16 years of age. 
5 Cinesie, Kivnois, the theory of motion. 
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reasons why this preference should 
exist. De Chambray,! writing in 
1835 of what had been the state of 
the French army previous to 1830 
as regards the officers, says : 

‘Ainsi done les cadres des régiments se 
trouvaient composés, en trés-grande partie, 
d@hommes sans éducation, sans autre instruc- 
tion souvent que celle quils avaient acquise 
dans l’école du régiment, gui ne possédaient 
dautre moyen existence que leur épée, et 
quvaucun autre intérét matériel que la conser- 
vation de leurs appointements ne rattachait a 
la chose publique? 


This author shows also that the 
constitution of the army not having 
been in harmony with either the 
social or political order of things in 


France, the success of the revolution’ 


of 1830 was inevitable, and this 
disharmony having been increased 
by the measures of Louis Philippe’s 
government, he prophesies the suc- 
cess of further revolutions, notwith- 
standing the Ordonnance of 1832 
quoted above. 

Let us wind up what we have to 
say of the French system of promo- 
tion in this place with another 
passage from De Chambray’s work,* 
to which we shall have occasion to 
revert hereafter : 


‘Quand un gouvernement craint de yoir 
les emplois de chefs militaires oceupés par 
les hommes appartenant aux notables de la 
société, on peut en conclure, ow gue ce gou- 
vernement est hostile a cette société, ou qwil 
est absurde et qu il marche & sa ruine’ 


Prussian System. 


Political writers have very gene- 
‘ally attributed the great collapse 
of the Prussian army in 1806 to the 
officers having been universal] 
aristocrats to the exclusion of ‘ the 
virtuous middle and lower classes ;’ 
for political purposes this may serve 
well enough, but it is simply untrue. 
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At Jena the first captain of the 
age opposed to the Prussian army 
a totally new system of warfare 
which he himself had perfected; 
they had substituted ‘le caporal- 
isme de Potsdam’ for the grand 
and simple principles of him who 
died ‘ tired of reigning over slaves.”4 
The result could hardly have been 
otherwise. In truth, the Prussian 
officers are second to none in Europe 
either in point of professional in- 
formation or capacity, whilst they 
stand on a much higher footing 
than many others as gentlemen ; 
and there has never been a doubt 
as to their perfect fidelity and dis- 
tinguished gallantry. It cannot be 
denied, however, that there is a 
monstrous deal of arrogance and 
overweening self-conceit amongst 
these gentlemen, which is certainly 
less to be attributed to the system 
of organisation, than to national 
peculiarities. Prussia can boast of 
victories over all her neighbours, 
including three out of the five great 
Powers, obtained at a time when 
she was but a very small state ; 
such traditions have a natural ten- 
dency to beget a certain amount of 
self-confidence which easily lapses 
into the faults we have noticed 
above ; but after all, these are less 
offensive in men of education and 
real sterling qualities, than they 
are with those who convert arro- 
gance, pure and simple, into a cloak 
for their fathomless ignorance and 
miserable incapacity. 

There exists, however, in Prussia 
no limitation of military employ- 
ment to persons of what is called 
noble birth. Legally it is open to all 
who fulfil certain conditions of 
service and pass certain examina- 
tions; practically, however, there 
really does exist a right of selection 


1 Philosophie dela Guerre, chap. ix. p. 235, edition of 1839. 

* It is notorious that a large proportion of the officers of the Hungarian army in 
1848-49 were wholly influenced by these considerations. 

* Philosophie de la Guerre, chap. x. p. 279, same edition. 

* Ich bin es miide iiber Sklaven zu regicren. 
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which is vested to a certain extent 
in the corps of officers itself, of 
which more anon; the regulations 
at present existing date from 1852, 
and are as follows: 

Any person desirous of becoming 
an officer must enter a regiment, 
battalion, or corps, either as a vo- 
lunteer for one or three years,' or 
have been regularly conscribed as a 
soldier. Any sub-officer or private 
w.0 has completed his seventeenth 
year, not yet attained his twenty- 
fourth birthday, and served six 
months, has a right to demand an 
examination for the rank of Porte- 
épée-Fihnrich ;? this is the first 
step, and the individual who attains 
it performs most of the duties of 
an officer. If the commandant of 
the regiment, &c. think fit, he may 
permit a young man to go up for 
examination immediately on enter- 
ing the service ; but the certificate 
of having passed cannot be granted 
till the six months’ service has been 
completed. 

This examination may be dis- 
pensed with altogether and the 
individual put on the list for pro- 
motion to the rank in question in 
two cases; first, for distinguished 
conduct in the field; secondly, on 
the production of a certificate from 
a Prussian gymnasium of having 
passed the necessary examinations 
to qualify for entrance at a Prussian 
university. We must here remark 
that the gymnasium answers nearly 
to our undergré aduate course. 

The subjects of examination are: 
German language, grammar and 
composition in writing and orally; 
Latin language, passages from Liv: 7, 
Sallust, Cresar’s Commentaries, Cur. 
tius, or Cicero, written from dicta- 
tion, then translated, grammar 
orally; French language, passages 
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from French authors written from 
dictation, translated into German, 
and vice versi, grammar orally ; 
mathematics, written questions in 
common arithmetic, theory of equa- 
tions, progressions or logarithms, 
geometry, trigonometry, orally the 
same; geography, mathematical, 
phy sical, and political, both in 
writing and orally ; history, i in writ- 
ing, one subject from ancient Rome 
or Greece, middle ages in Germany, 
modern, orally general history, 
drawing, plan, perspective, andfrom 
nature, executed in the room. 

Having passed this examination 
satisfactorily, the candidate is placed 
on the list for promotion to the 
Porte-épée-Fahnrich, and nominated 
when a vacancy occurs, by Royal 
patent or commission, the individual 
continuing his service meanwhile in 
his regiment or corps.’ 

We must here mention, that there 
exist certain military establishments 
for cadets, where sons of officers, 
&c., are educated, as in olden time 
at Great Marlow. A proportion of 
these youths enter the army with 
the honorary rank of Porte-épée- 
Fihnrich, which, after six months’ 
service, attested by their captains, 
&c., is converted into real rank as 
such by the issue of a patent. 

Here we have the first step or 
probationary period of the Prussian 
officer ; it involves, as we see, two 
distinct qualifications, the book- 
learning that may be acquired by 
the aid of others, but which avails 
nothing unless evidence has been 
afforded of the physical and moral 
aptitude of the candidate during a 
previous period of actual military 
service ; moreover, the very form of 
examination insures a more or less 
perfect understanding of each sub- 
ject, and puts the mere gabble of 


1 The one-year volunteers are candidates for commissions in the erin 


2 Porte-épée 


is the silver sword-knot worn. by all Prussian officers. 


The Fahnrich, or 


ensign, who wears this distinctive mark without the epaulettes, is, in fact, a candidate 


officer. 
3’ There Porte-¢pée-Fihar.ch 


he place of a subaltern officer. 


is One 


in cach compan 


ny, squadron, and battery, who takes 
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repetition out of the question; the 
whole thing, too, has reference to 
his military career. 

The Porte-épée-Fihnrich is per- 
mitted to proceed to his officer’s 
examination after nine months’ fur- 
ther service,'! but he must be under 
twenty-six years of age. Landwehr 
officers whose eventual transfer to 
the line has been sanctioned by the 
King, are permitted to proceed to 
the line officers’ examination imme- 
diately after they have passed the 
Porte - épée- Fihnrich one; and 
young men who have either entirely 
or nearly completed their University 
course, and having been, ¢o ipso, 
without further examination, named 
Porte-épée-Fiihnrich, may also at 
once proceed to the officers’ exami- 
nation. 

This takes place at Berlin, and all 
the Fahnrichs are summoned to ap- 
pear and be examined according to 
their seniority; the ‘honour men’ 
are put on the list for extra promo- 
tion, the ‘pass men ’ for promotion 
by seniority, according as vacancies 
may occur. Young men who come 
out of the cadet institutes with offi- 
cers’ patents have their rank ad- 
justed according to the seniority of 
the Porte-épée-Fiihnrichs of theregi- 
ment, so that the latter are not 
placed at a disadvantage. It seems, 
however, that the present tendency 
is to get as many cadets and as few 
purely regimental candidates as pos- 
sible ; but this is probably more for 
simply political reasons than other- 
wise, 

The subjects for the officers’ exa- 
mination embrace nearly the entire 
cyclus of military art and science, 
that is to say—the theory of arms, 
gunpowder, guns and portable fire- 
arms, cutting weapons ; fortifica- 
tion—field and permanent, includ- 
ing attack and defence; surveying 
and plan-drawing, instruments, 
their use, topographical surveys, 
sketching, drawing representation 
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of ground profiles, &c.; military 
stylistic reports, orders, &c., know- 
ledge of military regulations, dis- 
cipline, courts-martial, &c. 

Having satisfied all the above re- 
quirements, the candidate is put on 
the list fur promotion, as explained 
above, and gets the vacancy that 
falls to his lot in his own regiment, 
provided meanwhile he has not for- 
feited his claim by bad conduct, and 
that the corps of officers s who are con- 
sulted by the colonel for that pur- 
pose do not make any objection to 
him. An individual thus objected to 
is provided for in some other corps. 

The Prussian system has been ex- 
tolled beyond measure by some per- 
sons, and copied more or less ser- 
vilely; whilst others have been 
equally unmeasured in their con- 
demnation of it. Let us take our 
best achromatic spectacles, and see 
what the real state of things is. To 
begin, we inquire w hether it be ab- 
solutely necessary to infuse all this 
amount of knowledge into the mind 
of the line officers ; no doubt it is all 
relevant matter, and may some day 
turn to good account, but is it abso- 
lutely necessary? We should say 
not. Other officers manage to do 
very well with less. Take the 
French, for instance, who are any- 
thing but well up in history or geo- 
graphy, not to mention other parti- 
culars. 

But it affords presumption of 
careful training as a boy when the 
youth is enabled to master this theo- 
retical knowledge, and his giving 
evidence of being able to digest it 
proves, moreover, that he must pos- 
sess a fair average amount of abi- 
lity; the army will, therefore, be 
pretty sure of getting good officers 
so long as a probationary period of 
training service is coupled with the 
examination system ; otherwise, not. 
We may readily admit that both the 
system and the absolute amount of 
information required may be per- 


' This seems to have been reduced to 6 months. 
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fectly suitable in Prussia, although 
wholly inapplicable elsewhere. And 
why? Because there is no country 
in the world in which learning is 
more at home than in Prussia, none 
in which the higher and middle 
classes possess so large an amount 
of positive knowledge, especially in 
general science,! and because ¢ all the 
civil employments require prelimi- 
nary examinations. Now, if the 
military examinations were not so 
highly pitched, the army would only 
get the refuse of the civil services, 
and be compelled to select its offi- 
cers from a class that would be un- 
desirable, whereas it can now com- 

mand its fair share of the cream of 
those upper and middle classes, who 
always have produced the best offi- 
cers in every country, and are more- 
over desirable, because our profession 
is a badly remunerated one. The real 
value of the Prussian system is, that 
it brings into the Prussian army 
precisely the most desirable class of 
officers, these being moreover pro- 
Fessionally well educated ; but it is 
only suitable for Prussia: it would 
have precisely the contrary effect in 
other countries, and would tend to 
exclude the best materials. But, 
like everything else human, the 
Prussian system has its defects 
and shortcomings ; the government 
could scarcely manage to get the 
class of officers it wishes to have 
otherwise than by exacting from 
them evidence of superior know- 
ledge. This was all right so long 
as the old system of government 
existed, but since the introduction 
of constitutional forms, it is begin- 
ning to be all wrong, which explains 
why cadets educated specially ad 
hoc are now being preferred to pure 
regimental candidates. But let us 
take up 


1 We do not confound lenin positive knowledge mi sles. 


Oxford, Cambridge mean the latter 
conditionally. 


faiti in service matters ; 
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The Austrian System. 
y 


In order to clear the ground and 
avoid unnecessary repetitions here- 
after, we must begin with an ex- 
planatory remark, namely, that the 
officers of the special corps, engi- 
neers, artillery and pioneers, in 
Austria are now all educated in mili- 
tary academies or schools, as cadets, 
much on our Woolwich principle, 
and what is hereafter to be described 
applies only to the infantry and 

cavalry of the line. There is a slight 
difference in the mode of officering 
what we should call rifle corps, that 
is, Jiigerbataillons, which shall be 
noticed in its proper place. 

Up to the accession of the present 
Emperor, the artillery educated its 
own officers within itself, by far the 
greater number being conscribed 
soldiers who acquired their practical 
and theoretical knowledge pari pas- 
su, and many of them were very 
learned men, all being perfectly au 
; but this plan 
was too slow for a corps requiring 
so much theoretical knowledge, and 
the officers became decrepit old men 
before they reached the rank of 
major: therefore it became neces- 
sary to introduce the cadet system. 

The Austrian system is therefore 
not uniform like the Prussian one; 
it resembles in this respect the 
French, and this reminds us, that 
we omitted to mention that in Prus- 
sia the engineer,? and we believe 
also artillery subalterns are obliged 
to undergo a preliminary examina- 
tion before being promoted to the 
rank of captain—at least it was so 
formerly; this does not exist in 
either of the other two armies men- 
tioned above. 

The whole traditional system of 
leaving the nomination and promo- 


Eton, Harrow 


in its broadest and best sense, the former only 


? In Prussia, the engineer officer is not called by this name, but by that of the Pioneer 


troops he commands ; 
the officers commanding them, ineptie. 


whereas, in other armies, the latter are called engineer troops, after 
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tion of officers, up to the rank of 
captain commandant of a company 
or squadron, in the hands of the 
colonel-proprietor of the regiment, 
still exists in Austria as it did in the 
Seven Years’ or Thirty Years’ War ; 
as a matter of course he also possesses 
the right of nominating all the in- 
ferior ‘grades. The medical officers, 
the auditor and the chaplain are 
nominated by the central war de- 
partment, and the selection and 
promotion of all field-officers, from 
major upwards, are in the hands of 
the Sovereign. 

The proprietor of a regiment is 
moreover invested with full and 
ample jurisdiction over all the indi- 
viduals composing it, with exception 
of those whose promotion lies in 
other hands; even to the extent of 
ratifying a sentence of death pro- 
nounced by a competent court- 
martial. 

But no colonel-proprietor 
a nomination or promotion, 


‘an sell 

either 
“ase 
could be proved he would lose his 
rights, either temporarily or per- 
manently, and instances have oc- 
curred of this in former times, for 
up to a certain period, officers, al- 
though allowed to purchase from one 
another, were not permitted to make 
bargains with the proprietor; pur- 
chase therefore does not exist in the 
Austrian army, although favouritism 
and nepotism does to a certain ex- 
tent, we believe. 

A proprietor may nominate any 
one he pleases to be sub-lieutenant 
in his regiment, provided there be a 
vacancy, but this seems never to 
occur ; either a regimental cadet or 
a sub-officer is always selected. And 
with regard to the sub-officers it 
must be borne in mind, that the 
conscription, embracing all classes of 
society without exception, brings 
into the ranks a great number ‘of 
middle-class people, peasant propr ie- 
tors’ and citizens’ sons—in Hungary 
too, poor nobles; in fact what is 
equivalent to our yeomanry and 


directly or indirectly ; if sucha 
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small gentry, with some artisans, 
and these have all more or less 
chance of becoming officers. But in 
general cadets are preferred, not 
only on account of their superior 
education and social position, but 
because there is naturally an objec- 
tion to promote men late in life. 

To become a regimental cadet 
nothing more is necessary than to 
obtain the permission of the pro- 
prietor, pass an examination of a 
purely elementary character in 
German composition, writing from 
dictation, arithmetic, general physi- 
cal and the political geography of 
Austria and the neighbouring 
states ; and, finally, the deposit of a 
small sum (6/. to 8. sterling) for 
equipment. A man may enter the 
army as a conscript or volunteer, 
and afterwards become cadet; or he 
may volunteer as cadet at first, 
thereby binding himself to eight 
years’ service; and this is the most 
usual course. 

The regimental cadet has, pro- 
perly speaking, no rank, but it is 
usual, as he learns his work, to give 
him honorary rank as cor poral and 
serjeant. In the infantry they 
sometimes accept actual rank and 
pay of non-commissioned officer ; 
but this should not be done gene- 
rally. During six to eight months 
in the year, regimental schools are 
held for the candidate officers 
(cadets) and candidate under- 
officers (lance-corporals and pri- 
vates), the teachers being officers 
and the commandant either a major 
or senior captain; the subjects 
being chiefly military, the junior 
scholars who may need it also 
receiving elementary education. 
The system works very well, and 
very good practical officers and non- 
commissioned officers come out of 
these schools, although they may 
not be so highly accomplished as 
their brethren in Prussia; for, 
during the regular exercise period 
in summer and autumn, all these 
cadets, &c., return to their respec- 
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tive companies to do duty, and they 
thus become acquainted with the 
entire routine of the service, both 
theoretically and practically.! 

It is, however, evident that the 
system described here could scarcely 
furnish any considerable number of 
really scientific officers, and modern 
warfare demands a much larger 
proportion of these than would 
have sufficed some fifty years ago. 
To supply this want a number of 
military schools have been lately 
organised, and there is also a ge- 
neral military academy (college) 
at Neustadt, near Vienna, founded 
for this very purpose by Maria 
Theresa. These establishments all 
work into one another; for in- 
stance, only those pupils of the 
junior schools that give a promise 
of greater proficiency are passed 
into the cadet schools, the others 
going into the army as non-com- 
missioned officers; and only the 
better cadets are passed into the 
academy at Neustadt, the others 
going as cadets to the regiments, 
to take their chance of promotion 
as practical men. Nearly all the 
academy men come out as officers, 
and are allowed to select the corps 
they may wish to serve in; some few 
who fall through come out as cadets. 

It is not our object to enter into 
the question of promotion here, 
but we may as well say that the 
proprietor of an Austrian regiment 
promotes up to the rank of first- 
captain, and the Crown from major 
upwards. It was necessary to men- 
tion this, because it has to do with 
the qualification lists that are 
annually made out for the guidance 
of the proprietor and the Crown in 
the exercise of this very important 
function. These qualification lists 
are made up for the officers and 
cadets by all the field officers of the 
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regiment or corps i committee ; or 
in the case of single battalions the 
two senior captains act as field 
officers. The lists for the non- 
commissioned officers are made up 
by all the officers of the company, 
squadron, or battery, also in com- 
mittee. These officers, therefore, 
assume a responsibility, and the 
possibility of personal pique being 
gratified at the expense of ruining 
the prospects of an individual, as 
has more than once happened with 
the confidential reports of the 
British army, is very much dimi- 
nished ; but, in order to give even 
those whose conduct may be deserv- 
ing of censure, or who have proved 
themselves simply inefficient, every 
air chance, the regulations prescribe 
that whenever anything detrimental, 
however trifling, has been intro- 
duced into the lists, the individual 
to whom it applies must be made 
acquainted with it, and is required 
to affix his signature in evidence.” 

We mentioned above that the 
Jiger battalions and some other 
infantry troops have either no pro- 
prietors or purely honorary ones; 
we have now to add that the war- 
office or minister manages the first 
nomination and promotion of officers 
in these on precisely the same prin- 
ciples. 

It is scarcely possible not to per- 
ceive that the Austrian system is of 
a very mixed character. The re- 
sults, too, are much less uniform 
than in either the Prussian or 
French services. No doubt there 
are greater inequalities in the degree 
of education in the various countries 
composing the Austrian empire than 
in the other countries mentioned, 
and, in addition to this, a great 
number of foreigners have always 
served in the army; and these cir- 
cumstances alone are sufficient to 


* We should have mentioned in its proper place, that schools similar to the above exist 
also in the French army, in which there are regular ‘ officiers instructeurs.’ 

* In the French army, similar qualification lists are prepared in each regiment and 
corps, and general ones for the whole army at the War Ministry. 
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account for inequalities and justify 
want of unity of system. But there 
also exist great evils and abuses 
which might be easily remedied, 
and which we mention here because, 
on the whole, we consider the Aus- 
trian system to be more worthy of 
our own attention and perhaps imita- 
tion, in some respects, than any 
other. 

When a vacancy occurs for a sub- 
lieutenancy, the proprietor, who is 
almost always at a distance from 
his regiment, must depend very 
much on the proposition made by the 
colonel commandant as to the indi- 
vidual on whom this is to be con- 
ferred ; and one colonel will prefer 
cadets, another non-commissioned 
officers, particularly when the period 
of his own promotion to general 
officer is near, and he wishes to 
oblige some sergeant who has made 
himselfagreeable,or he does not much 
care for his successor. And thus it 
happens that under one colonel the 
non-commissioned officers have no 
chance, although they are legally 
entitled ; under another, the cadets 
are excluded; a third won’t recom- 
mend either the one or the other in 
his own regiment, but wants to have 
strangers, which of course acts as a 
discouragement, and throws the 
whole affair into the hands of the 
proprietor, opening the door for a 
job, if there is any tendency that 
way. But the worst of all is when 
the proprietor and the commandant 
are at variance ; the regiment then 
necessarily goes to the dogs. 

Now, we conceive that the regi- 
mental cadet system is a very valu- 
able one—perhaps the best of all for 
good practical officers, when sup- 
plemented by a dash of institute 
cadets. And the evils we have ad- 
verted to here might be remedied 
by fixing the proportion in which 
non-commissioned officers are eli- 
gible—say one-fourth or one-fifth ; 
and further enacting that, as in 
Prussia, no one should be made 
heutenant after a certain age. 
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Further, if a regiment had no quali- 
fied individuals, it should not be 
permitted to seek for them else- 
where; this should be left to the 
war ministry. And, finally, a re- 
striction of the promotion from one 
rank to another without a certain 
term of service in each, asin France, 
would be very advisable, and would 
restrict nepotism. But this must 
suffice for the Austrian system. 


The Continental Systems in general. 


The chief features of all the con- 
tinental systems are, that the officer 
is trained in the service ‘for the 
service; that, without undervaluing 
general information, the subjects of 
study and examination are in the 
closest connection with military art 
and science; that no purchase exists ; 
and, finally, that the whole of the 
instruction and drill of the soldier is 
carried out by the officers or candidate 
officers, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the very first elements, which are 
sometimes entrusted to non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

As regards the subject imme- 
diately before us, this last item is of 
very great importance. It is the 
link which connects the education 
of the officer with his subsequent 
sphere of activity. It renders the 
whole system of education and selec- 
tion harmonious; but it has other 
most important results. It estab- 
lishes a most valuable bond of union 
between superiors and inferiors, 
affording to each a perfect know- 
ledge of the other’s capabilities and 
proficiencies ; and thus laying a sure 
foundation for mutual confidence 
and respect. Nothing tends more 
to humanise the private soldier than 
this kind of intercourse with his 
officer, if properly carried out; and 
nothing else can make an officer so 
truly soldierlike and efficient. 


The English System. 


It does not require many words 
to describe what this was, and what 
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it now is. 
former. 

The friends of a young man 
desirous of entering the line as an 
officer had his name put down at 
the Horse Guards on a certain list. 
A vestige of the old system of nomi- 
nating officers alluded to at the 
commencement of this article be- 
came visible during this operation, 
in the shape of a certificate signed 
by a colonel of a regiment, testify- 
ing to the general respectability of 
the vandidate and his presumed 
fitness in point of education and 
means. » There was a limitation as 
to age—eighteen years for the line 
(a margin was allowed for colonial 
regime nts). The purchase-money 
was deposited at the agent’s, and the 
affair was in proper train for being 
completed. There was also another 
list kept at the Horse Guards, called 
the Commander-in-Chief’s private 
one; and this was accessible to can- 
didates in whose favour a general 
officer could, from actual knowledge 
of the individual, personally testify. 
There was a certain amount of selec- 
tion and guarantee in this method. 
Perhaps the greatest objection to it 
was that parliamentary y influence 
was occasionally suffered to interfere 
too much with what would other- 
wise have been, on the whole, an 
equitable distribution of employ- 
ments. 

We may now suppose the young 
officer gazetted; his two months’ 
leave (granted, ostensibly, for the 
purpose of equipment—in reality, 
because the pay of that period is 
absorbed by regimental subscrip- 
tions) at an end; and he himself 
joined. If this operation has taken 
place at regimental head-quarters, 
so much the better. The recruit 
in. epaulettes—salutable by the 
whole regiment, from  sergeant- 
major downwards en handed 
over to the individual just men- 
tioned, to be instructed by him in 


Let us begin with the 
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drill; ifin the cavalry, to the riding- 
master also. After a certain time, 
he has been taken in hand by the 
adjutant ; then mounted guard, and 
taken other duties under the inspec- 
tion and guidance of a brother- 
officer ; and in about two months is 
supposed to be really an officer. 
From thenceforward he takes his 
place in his company or troop at all 
parades, &c.; utters his shibboleth 
of command; and his military in- 
struction in peace- time is completed. 
He is esteemed a military chief and 
leader on a proportionate scale ; but 


the best and most effectual part of 


his education is at the mess-table, 
where the ‘ rough’ 
him as far as possible. 

What happened to the officer.who 
joined at a dépét—especially one 
where detachments of several regi- 
ments were amalgamated, we are not 
curious to inquire. In time of war, 
however, there was a variation, the 
young ensign or cornet being then 
plunged at once in medias res with- 
out much tedious preparation. 

De Chambray came into contact 
with British troops in the Peninsula, 
and seems to have studied them 
somewhat more to the purpose than 
most foreign officers do. He points 
out very clearly the necessity that 
exists for bringing the military in- 
stitutions of a country into harmony 
with its political and social organi- 
sation; and he shows that the 
system of purchase existing in the 
British army contributed powerfully 
to this end, by selecting the mili- 
tary loaders from the class most 
interested in the maintenance of the 
institutions of the country. He 
says very plainly that this harmony 
of the military institutions with the 
political and civil ones was one of 
the principal causes of the stability 
of the Government from the Revo- 
lution of 1689 down to the Reform 
of 1832.! 

But he goés still further, and ad- 


1 Philosophie de la Guerre, chap. x. 
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mits that the French troops had not, 
and could not have, the same con- 
sistence as the British and Rus- 
sians because the French military 
system did not select its officers 
from a class interested in the main- 
tenance of the political and social 
institutions ; we ourselves are of 
opinion that there is no such class 
in France because the political in- 
stitutions are necessarily short-lived, 
the social fabric on which they 
should repose having been utterly 
disorganised by the ‘ glorious prin- 
ciples of 1792.’ 

But, however this may be, it is 
very evident from a review of the 
French, Prussian, and Austrian 
systems, that the first indispensable 
requisite is to endeavour to secure 
for the army the best elements that 
are available both as regards social 
position and general education ; the 
second is a period of probationary 
service in some form or another ; 
the third is, that the officer’s routine 
of duty should be as purely military 


as possible in the sense of calling 


into exercise his intellectual fa- 
culties. 

And as regards examinations, we 
have seen that they are made a test 
of professional proficiency subsequent 
to the period of probation, and that 
in Prussia it is not only possible to 
adopt a high standard in this re- 
spect, on account of the compara- 
tively high state of scientific educa- 
tion in that country, but absolutely 
necessary to do so in order to obtain 
the best class of candidate officers ; 
but the very means adopted in Prussia 
to secure the most desirable class 
might, nay, would most certainly, in 
other countries have the effect of ex- 
cluding them. 

To the system of purchase as it 
did exist in the British army has 
been superadded of late a system of 
competitive examination, as it is 
called, unaccompanied by any pro- 
bationary service on the one hand, 
and practically excluding that small 
amount of guarantee for personal 
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character &c. that hitherto existed 
in the certificate of the colonel of a 
regiment. This isa curious anomaly ; 
it is so totally at variance with the 
principles that govern the selection 
of officers in other armies, and even 
in our own naval service, that it 
challenges scrutiny and _ invites 
criticism. 

This subject may be considered 
in a great variety of ways. We 
may ask, for instance, how did the 
necessity arise for altering the con- 
ditions under which officers had 
hitherto obtained commissions in 
the army? What object is the 
competitive examination intended 
to effect? Is it for the purpose of 
obtaining better educated officers ? 
and if so, what are we to under- 
stand by that expression? What 
does the officer require to know 
and be able todo? Aye, there’s the 
rub, for the competition proves 
nothing, and never can prove any- 
thing in this latter respect. Did we 
want to have another and a better 
class of officers than we previously 
had? Why that class was con- 
fessedly by the testimony of impor- 
tant and impartial witnesses about 
the best in Europe in many respects, 
especially in a political point of 
view. They had their shortcomings, 
no doubt; but were these the con- 
sequence of a certain class being 
selected, or of the nature of their 
service, and the total absence of 
any efficient system of military 
education beyond the merest rou- 
tine? Then it was only to get 
another class that we introduced 
competitive examinations! Is this 
other class better or worse for 
military purposes? Or was it 
simply a different distribution of 
patronage that was desired? Fi- 
nally, what if the well-being of the 
army and of this country is being 
sacrificed to this other class and 
this different distribution of patron- 
age, and the whole gain consists in 
a certain number of schoolmas- 
ters and coaching establishments 
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realising handsome revenues, or at 
least being advertised officially ? 

The writer of this article, before 
proceeding further, thinks it right 
to assure his readers that he is no 
enemy of book-knowledge; on the 
contrary, he is deeply interested in 
literature, especially that belonging 
to his own profession, and has de- 
voted much of his time to it ; more- 
ever, he has been employed in 
scientific services of various kinds. 
But he is also an old practical sol- 
dier, and has seen learned and un- 
learned officers working together in 
the field for one common object, and 
ought, therefore, to be capable of 
forming a fair estimate of the rela- 
tive value of mere learning and that 
kind of knowledge that grows natu- 
rally into action, which is, in fact, 
the most indispensable to the sol- 
dier. 

And now with regard to the first 
question we put above; as to how 
the necessity arose, or seemed to 
arise, for altering the conditions 
under which officers obtained com- 
missions. This is evidently a very 
delicate one, and having an intimate 
conviction that the elucidation of 
truth is favoured by nothing so 
much as by the use of temperate 
and moderate language, we shall 
endeavour to avoid all cause of 
offence, even at the risk of under- 
stating our case. It will, however, 
be scarcely too much to say, that 
British officers in general have not 
been distinguished as studious men ; 
that, as compared with foreign 
states, a military literature can 
scarcely be said to exist in this 
country ; and that what officers are 
pleased to call theoretic knowledge 
has been usually held very cheap. 
On the other hand, when our troops 
came in 1854 to take a part in 
European warfare, for the first 
time after a peace that had lasted 
thirty-nine years, there was evi- 
dently great deficiency of organisa- 
tion in many branches of the ser- 
vice, particularly those for which a 
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special education is required. We 
had, as has often been said, bat- 
talions and squadrons, but no army ; 
on the part of the regimental 
officers too a want of detail know- 
ledge of field-work in general was 
observable. These faults and de- 
fects became painfully apparent at 
the very outset of the Crimean war. 
They were broughtvery prominently 
forward, sometimes too in an inju- 
dicious and hostile manner, and a 
remedy was loudly demanded. To 
a certain extent this cannot be fairly 
objected to. 

But it was altogether overlooked 
and forgotten that the British army 
excelled, and still excels, all others 
in internal economy, general dis- 
cipline, accuracy, and drill—this 
was all the work of the officers ; as 
to the moral qualities of the British 
army, we think it quite superfluous 
to say a single word. 

On looking back now, it is not 
difficult to perceive that our officers 
were in fact well up in everything 
that the service had hitherto de- 
manded of them, or which they 
had had an opportunity of learning 
and practising ; that much of this, 
in its existing shape, was wholly 
unsuited to active service in the 
field is also evident, and that no 
provision had been made for teach- 
ing what was necessary is equally 
so. But the officers were not an- 
swerable for this; they were what 
the service had made them, and 
any other class of men would, we 
suspect, have been much less 
efficient in many respects. It is 
scarcely possible to suppress a smile 
now, at the idea of its having ever 
been thought possible to remedy 
the defects alluded to, or any 
portion of them, by ascertaining, 
through the medium of a competi- 
tive examination, of all things in 
the world, what quantity of learn- 
ing had been crammed into the 
heads of candidates for commis- 
sions. What was, and still is,wanted, 
is a change of system subsequent 
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and not previous to entrance in the 
army. 

It will be said, perhaps, that our 
camps of instruction at Aldershot 
and Shorncliffe will insure this. 
We are afraid that they will not, 
but even if they could; the com- 
petitive examination could do no 
good, and might do a great deal of 
mischief; because being able to pass 
an examination, or obtain a greater 
number of marks, is no proof what- 
ever either of superior capacity or 
of really understanding what has 
been learned by rote; it may be an 
evidence of diligence in the pupil, 
but it is much more so of routine 
and experience in the teacher. Con- 
sequently, this system can never 
insure the selection of those best 
qualified, even as far as general 
information goes, and it will pro- 
bably exclude a great number who 
possess the highest moral and phy- 
sical qualifications. 

And this brings us to another 
question, namely: what does the 
officer require to know and be able to 
do? Sir Thomas Seaton says, ‘that 
a man with a good constitution, a 
firm hand, a good seat, quick in ex- 
pedients, and well endowed with 
common sense, will do better than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred com- 
petition Wallahs.’ Well, this is 
merely a rough soldierly way of 
expressing the result of a long ex- 
perience in the field; it may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but there is 
an immense deal of truth in it. 
Physical and moral qualities, with 
a fair share of intellect and culti- 
vation, are what the man who as- 
pires to lead men requires; and 
these are precisely the qualities that 
English gentlemen bred in English 
schools possess in a high degree, 
and for which they are envied by 
the whole civilised world. 

Now, we would not be misunder- 
stood: an officer can hardly be too 
well informed. We like men to read, 
and enlarge their sphere of thought. 
A knowledge of geography, both 
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physical and political, as also his- 
tory, are indispensable for those 
who feel that they have the stuff in 
them to justify higher aspirations, 
and all officers, without exception, 
require a considerable amount of 
technical knowledge; but the real 
value and bearing of the former 
class of studies becomes apparent 
only after a certain time, and it is 
precisely these that the lay profes- 
sors and teachers cram usque ad 
nauseam into the candidate, whilst 
the latter ones, which are most 
required at the very starting post, 
find no place amongst the subjects 
of examination. 

It is a monstrous absurdity to 
suppose that the great mass of 
officers require to be scientific men 
or even studious men; good prac- 
tically well-informed men are a 
thousand times better, and if the 
general system of the army be good, 
there never should be any difficulty 
in getting properly qualified staff 
officers from amongst these, backed 
up by a dash of academicians. 
There can, however, be no doubt 
that a habit of seeking for informa- 
tion in books, if early acquired, is a 
very valuable one, because if once 
taken up it is likely to be continued ; 
and this argument has been put 
forward by the advocates of the 
competitive system, who were san- 
guine enough to predict that after a 
few years we should have the army 
full of reading officers. Well, the 
few years have gone over our heads, 
and we see no alteration for the 
better in this respect. Has a mili- 
tary work a better chance of sale 
than it had ten or fifteen years ago ? 
Have we a military literature? Is 
it not the fact that our military 
periodicals must contain a modern 
sensation novel to give them the 
least chance of sale? and are they 
not doing worse business than they 
ever did ? 

It was said, and very properly, 
that our officers should not be 
behind others—the Prussians and 
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other Germans, for instance—in 
point of professional information ; 
and the most tangible part of the 
Prussian system being examination, 
we introduced it forthwith. But we 
overlooked or disregarded the very 
important fact that in Prussia each 
examination is preceded by a period 
of probationary service, is confined 
to professional subjects taught by 
professional men, and is followed up 
by a kind of service for which the 
examination, coupled with the period 
of probation, really forms a test of 
proficiency. The principle of com- 
petition is a very good one in the 
abstract—no candid person can 
object to it: but to be fair and 
practically useful it should be ex- 
tended to all those subjects in 
detail whose ensemble forms the 
qualification for the office aspired 
to, and this is precisely what the 
competitive does not do. The best 
form of competitionis a probationary 
exercise of the functions of the 
office ; it is that rea!'y applied to all 
other professions, to the law, the 
church, and to the navy; nay, it is 
the actual basis of the promotion of 
military officers, and we maintain 
that it should also be of their selec- 
tion. 

There is a growing tendency in 
the continental armies to favour 
exclusively the promotion to the 

rank of officer young men educated 
ab initio in military sstablishments. 
and to exclude all such as have 
hitherto made their way as cadets, 
Porte-épée-Fahnrichs, or non-com- 
missioned officers in the various 
regiments ; Prussia has been work- 
ing in this direction for a number 
of years, and it forms one of the 
most unpopular points of the present 
system there ; Wiirtemburg has just 
now introduced a stringent regula- 
tion to this effect, and other states 
will follow. This is nearly alto- 
gether a political measure, although 
purely military grounds are alleged 
in support of it; these governments 
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wish to exclude everything like li- 
beralism from their corps @ officers ; 
their political and social condition 
may require peculiar military insti- 
tutions, but our circumstances are 
widely different, we must endeavour 
to follow in this respect the system 
we have hitherto followed and take 
our officers from that class, or 
rather those classes, for heaven be 
praised, it is not one alone, that are 
most interested in the maintenance 
of the constitution. ‘If a govern- 
ment,’ says De Chambray, ‘is afraid 
of seeing the employments of mili- 
tary chiefs occupied by men belong- 
ing to the notables of society, we 
may at once conclude that it (the 
government) is either hostile to 
this society or is absurd, and is 
intent on its own ruin.’ 

This is not the part of the con- 
tinental system we should imitate ; 
Colonel Lord West pointed out some 
years ago, in his brochure entitled 
‘Want of special Training in Candi- 
dates for Commissions,’ the neces- 
sity for adopting something like 
cadetships or Porte-épée-Fahnrichs; 
and we believe that this would be 
one step in the right direction, but 
it would be scarcely more, we want 
something in addition. 

The interior economy of the 
British army is one of its most 
striking features ; it is a matter of 
the eatest importance, but it 
might possibly be too dearly pur- 
chased. What we mean is, that 
the British non-commissioned officer 
is entrusted with the higher class 
of duties relative to instruction that 
are in foreign armies carefully, and 
we believe wisely, reserved for the 
officer, whilst the British officer 
does the duty belonging to the 
foreign sub-officer. There is a 
double danger in this, on the one 
hand the army becomes {oo de- 
pendant on its non-commissioned 
officers; and on the other, the 
officer’s attention is too forcibly and 
permanently directed to the purely 
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administrative instead of the purely 
military parts of his duty. An in- 
stance that came under our own 
observation will serve to illustrate 
this. A British cavalry officer 
visited Prussia a short time ago, 
and on his return home, spoke some- 
what disparagingly of the Prussian 
cavalry. ‘Their barrack rooms, and 
stables, and kitchens are nothing 
like ours.” Yes, no doubt, but did 
you see nothing else? ‘Oh, yes, I 
saw such and such regiments exer- 
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cise, and the great mancevres ; there 
was nothing particular.’ And their 
riding, saddling, bitting, packing 
necessaries, skirmishing, exercise ? 
‘Oh! it seemed all very fair.’ 
When foreign officers come to this 
country theyare shown the kitchens 
and barrack rooms, and the ‘ Sto- 
dare ’ feat with the Horse Artillery 
gun at Woolwich, and the inevitable 
change of front of a brigade ;— 
but we must not mention what 
they say. 
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SALONS.! 


YHE club is an essentially mas- 
| culine institution: the seat, the 
central point, of female influence is 
the salon; and an important social 
question is consequently involved in 
the fact that clubs have multiplied 
and thriven in England, whilst 
the salon can scarcely be said to 
have taken root or prospered largely 
out of France. So little, indeed, is 
the institution understood in this 
country, that we shall probably be 
required at the outset to explain the 
precise meaning of the term; and we 
are not aware that we can supply 
better description or definition than 
we find at the commencement of one 
of the books which we propose to 
use as the text-books of this article : 
‘When we speak of salons,’ says 
Madame Ancelot, ‘it is well under- 
stood that a salon has nothing in 
common with those numerous fétes 
where we crowd together people, 
strangers to one another, who do 
not converse, and who are there 
only to dance, to hear music, or to 
display dresses more or less sump- 
tuous. No; that is not what is 
called a salon. A salon is an inti- 
mate which lasts several 
years, where we get acquainted and 
look for one another ; where we are 
glad to meet, and with good reason. 
The persons who receive are a tie 
between those who are invited, and 
this tie is the closer when the re- 
cognised merit of a clever woman 
(femme d’ esprit) has formed .” 

‘But many other things are re- 
quired to form a salon: congenial 
habits, ideas, and tastes; that 
urb vanity which quickly establishes 
relations, allows talking with every- 
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body without being acquainted— 
which in the olden time was a 
proof of good education, and of 
familiarity with circles to which 
none were admitted otherwise than 
on the supposition of their being 
worthy to mix with the greatest 
and best. This continual exchange 
of ideas makes known the value of 
each: he or she is most welcome 
who brings most agreeability, with- 
out regard to rank or forbane : and 
one is appreciated, I might almost 
say loved, for what one has of real 
merit: the true king of this kind 
of republic is the mind (esprit) |” 

‘There were formerly in France 
many salons of this kind, which 
have given the tone to all the salons 
of Europe. The most cited were 
those in which was carried farthest’ 
the art of saying good things well, 
of pouring forth mind, of diffusing 
it to be born anew, and of multi- 
plying it by contact. Many of these 
salons have acquired celebrity, and if 
they have been less numerous and 
less before the public in our time, 
it is that, in general, intelligence 
has been more actively employed, 
and moreover that politics. have 
made such a noise as prevented any- 
thing from being heard.’ 

Politics, we regret to say, have 
had a still worse effect on France 
than preventing anything from being 
_ wd; they have also gone far to- 

ards preventing anything from be- 
co. said—that is, anything frankly, 
freely, or carelessly; anything which 
could be twisted to the disadvantage 
of the speaker; and the complete 
absence of distrust is essential to 
the salon. It is for this reason 
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probably that the printed experi- 
ences of Mesdames de Bassanville 
and Ancelot break off some twenty 
years back, when gentlemen and 
ladies had not begun to look round 
them in a crowded room before 
alluding to any of the topics in- 
cluded in the well-known Index 
Jupurgatorius of Figaro; ‘either to 
authority, or religion, or morality, 
or to people in place, or to people 
out of place, or, in short, to any- 
thing that really concerns anybody.’ 

The work of the Comtesse de 
Bassanville is a posthumous publi- 
cation, with a preface by the editor, 
who states that ‘the happy apropos 
of her birth placed her on the limits 
of two worlds, at the moment when 
the old society which was crum- 
bling, was confronted with the new 
society which was preparing to 
succeed it. The doors of both, he 
adds, were opened to her by her 
connections. Her sister-in-law, the 
Duchesse de Laviano, Neapolitan 
ambassadress at Paris, introduced 
her to the Princess de Vaudemont. 
Her father was the intimate friend 
of Isabey, the painter; and one 
of her uncles had made the cam- 
paign of Egypt with Bourrienne. 
She was also related to the great 
parliamentary families of Provence, 
through whom she became free of the 
sulon of the Comtesse de Rumfort. 

Madame Ancelot, the wife of the 
dramatic author and academician, 
was herself the mistress of a very 
agreeable salon, which boasted a fair 
sprinkling of notabilities. She was 
honourably distinguished both in 
literature and art, and her attrac- 
tions were not limited to her in- 
tellectual gifts or accomplishments. 
She was in as well as of the world 
which she undertakes to portray ; 
she puts down little or nothing at 
second-hand ; and her sketches are 
almost always redolent of reality 
and life. She is so wedded to 
self-dependence, that she has not 
even ventured on an introductory 
retrospect of the brilliant salons 
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or circles of antecedent periods, like 
those when the Précieuses assembled 
in the Hétel Rambouillet, or the 
Du Deffants and D’Epinays (as de- 
scribed by Sydney Smith) ‘ violated 
all the common duties of life, and 
gave very pleasant little suppers.’ 
The only instance in which ‘she 
trusts to tradition, confirmed by 
personal impressions of a later date, 
is in describing the salon of Madame 
Le Brun, which was founded prior 
to the Revolution of 1789, and, re- 
newed repeatedly at long intervals, 
survived the Revolution of July. 

Madame Le Brun was largely en- 
dowed with all the chief requisites 
for the position at which she aimed. 
She had beauty, charm of manner, 
and celebrity—that kind of celebrity, 
too, which necessarily brings the 
possessor into direct contact with 
other first-class celebrities. She was 
the female Reynolds or Lawrence 
of her day: perhaps the most suc- 
cessful portrait-painter of her sex 
that ever lived. She was elected 
a member of all the continental 
academies of painting, and was on 
the point of being invested with the 
cordon of St. Michel, when the old 
monarchy was swept away. She 
visited most of the European capi- 
tals, where her fame had preceded 
her; and her success kept pace 
with her fame. She was received 
by Catherine of Prussia with the 
same favour which had been. la- 
vished on her by her first patroness, 
the ill-starred Marie Antoinette ; 
and she sent from Italy a picture 
(her portrait of Paésillo) which, 
when placed alongside of a picture 
by David, extorted from him the 
bitter avowal: ‘One would believe 
my picture painted by a woman, 
and the portrait of Paésillo by a 
man. 

It was Mademoiselle de Staal, we 
believe, who, when her little room 
was full, called out to the fresh 
arrivals on the staircase, ‘ Attendez 
quemessiégessoient vides.’ Madame 
Le Brun was frequently in the same 
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predicament in her small apartment 
of the Rue de Cléry, where, for want 
of vacant chairs, marshals of France 
might be seen seated on the floor ; 
a circumstance rendered memorable 
by the embarrassment of Marshal de 
Noailles, an enormously fat man, 
who was once unable to get up 
again. The Comte de Vandreuil, 
the Prince de Ligne, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Marmontel, La Harpe, 
with a host of great ladies, were 
amongst the throng, which also 
comprised a fair allowance of ori- 
ginals. A farmer general, named 
Grimod de la Reyniére, was conspi- 
cuous in this character, if only by 
dint of his hair, which was curled 
and puffed ‘to a breadth and height 
that rendered the putting on of his 
hat an impossibility. A short man 
who occupied the seat behind him 
at the opera, finding the view com- 
pletely obstructed, contrived little 
by little to perforate a seeing place 
through the mass with his fingers. 
Grimod de la Reyniére never stirred 
during the operation or the perform- 
ance, but when the piece terminated, 
he drew a comb from his pocket, 
and calmly presented it to the gen- 
tleman, with these words: ‘ Mon- 
sieur, | have permitted you to see 
the ballet at your ease, not to inter- 
fere with your amusement: it is 
now your turn not to interfere with 
mine: I am going to a supper 
party ; you must see that I cannot 
appear there with my hair in its 
present state, and you will have the 
goodness to arrange it properly, or 
to-morrow we must cross swords.’ 
The peaceful alternative was laugh- 
ingly accepted, and they parted 
friends. 

A similar adventure is related of 
Turenne in his youth, and ended 
less agreeably for the future hero, 
who had cut off the side curls of an 
elderly chevalier in the pit, in order 
to see better. The offended senior 
was one of the best fencers in Paris, 
and Turenne was severely wounded 
in the duel that ensued. Not long 
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after his recovery, he fell in with his 
old antagonist, who insisted on a 
renewal of the combat, with the 
pleasing intimation that a third or 
fourth meeting might still leave 
the satisfaction of wounded honour 
incomplete. Turenne was run 
through the sword-arm, and con- 
fined to his room for some weeks, 
at the end of which he was thinking 
how best to evade the further con- 
sequences of his indiscretion, when 
he was opportunely relieved by the 
death of the chevalier. 

The name is peculiar, anda Grimod 
de la Reyniére was the editor and 
principal writer of the Almanach des 
Gourmands, which set the fashion 
of that semi-serious mode of dis- 
cussing gastronomic subjects in 
which Brillat-Savarin shone pre- 
eminent, and which, we trust, will 
henceforth be dropped, for nothing 
can be worse than the taste and 
style of recent plagiarists and imi- 
tators. It was Grimod de la 
Reyniére who said that a gala 
dinner occupied him five hours, 
although he could despatch an ordi- 
nary one in three hours and a half; 
cautioning his readers not to infer 
that he was a bad breakfast eater. 

Another of Madame le Brun’s 
habitués, the Comte d’Espinchal, 
prided himself on knowing every- 
body belonging to what was termed 
society ; and one night at an opera 
ball he gave a singular proof of the 
extent and accuracy of his informa- 
tion. Seeing a stranger, much 
agitated, hurrying from one room 
to another and examining group 
after group, he volunteered to aid 
him in the search in which he was 
apparently engaged. The stranger 
stated that he had arrived that very 
morning from Orleans with his wife’; 
that she had begged to be taken to 
the ball ; that he had lost her in the 
crowd, and that she knew neither 
the name of their hotel nor that of 
the street in which they had been 
set down. ‘Make yourself easy,’ 
said M, d’Espinchal, ‘ your wife is 
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sitting in the foyer by the second 
window. I will take you to her.’ 
He did so, and on being asked how 
he had recognised her, he replied ; 
‘Nothing is more simple: your wife 
is the only woman im the ball that 
I do not know, and I took it for 
granted that she had just arrived 
from the country.’ The husband 
was profuse in his thanks; but we 
are left in doubt whether the wife 
was equally grateful for the dis- 
covery. 

David, the painter, whoattached an 
undue importance to social distinc- 
tions from want of early familiarity 
with rank, was blaming Madame Le 
Brun for receiving so many great 
lords and ladies. ‘Ah!’ was her 
reply, ‘you are mortified at not 
being a duke or marquis; as for 
me, to whom titles are indifferent, 
I receive all agreeable people with 
pleasure.” This was the secret of 
her success. 

A useful if hackneyed moral may 
be enforced by a story told of her 
friend, M. de Beaujon, the financier, 
who built the Elysée Bourbon and 
fitted it up in a style of luxury that 
made it one of the wonders of Paris. 
An Englishman obtained leave to 
visit it and on entering the dining- 
room found a table magnificently 
laid out. ‘Your master,’ he ob- 
served to the maitre-d’ hétel, ‘ makes 
wonderfully good cheer.’ ‘ Hélas, 
sir, my master never sits down to a 
regular dinner: a single plate of 
vegetables is prepared for him.’ 
‘Here at least is food for the eye,’ 
said the visitor pointing to the pic- 
tures. ‘Hélas, sir, my master is 
nearly blind.’ ‘ Well,’ resumed the 
Englishman on entering the second 
suite, ‘he compensates himself by 
listening to good music.’ ‘ Hélas, 
sir, my master has never heard the 
music which is played here ; he goes 
to bed early in the hopes of snatch- 
ing a few minutes’ sleep.’ ‘ But at 
all events he enjoys the pleasure of 
walking inthat magnificent garden.’ 
‘Hélas, sir, he cannot walk.’ In a 
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word, the supposed Lucullus was 
leading the life of Tantalus ; for all 
purposes of enjoyment, the million- 
aire was the poorest of the poor. 
He also built the Hétel Beaujon, 
now the property of one of the 
most eminent of modern French 
artists, the marine painter, M. Gudin, 
who has made it the seat of a liberal 
hospitality of which the original 
proprietor might be proud. It con- 
tains one room which, without any 
extraordinary stretch of imagina- 
tion, might be converted into the 
scene of a telling drama by Victor 
Hugo or Dumas. It is a round 
room so constructed, that on touch- 
ing a spring it turns on its axis till 
the door and windows are effaced. 
The second salon on Madame 
Ancelot’s list is also that of a 
painter, Gerard, whose reputation, 
dating from the commencement of 
the century, speedily became Euro- 
pean. He ended, we are told, by 
painting all the crowned heads of 
the Continent; and it was said of 
him that he was at once the painter 
of kings and the king of painters. 
His houses, in town and country, 
were open to the élite of every land 
who happened to be sojourning in 
Paris; and amongst his intimates 
are enumerated Madame de Staél, 
Talleyrand, Pozzo de Borgo, Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Rossini, Martinez de la 
Rosa, Alfred de Vigny, Beyle, Méri- 
mée, &c. &c. ‘In whatever Gerard 
had set about,’ remarks Madame 
Ancelot, ‘he would have succeeded 
so as to be found in the first line, 
and although born in an inferior 
condition, however high the rank 
to which he had attained, he would 
never have been a parvenu; he would 
have been an arriwé—arrived by the 
main road, in the light of day, in 
the sight, with the knowledge, and 
with the approbation of all.’ We 
should be puzzled to name an in- 
stance in which the distinctive 
merit of the French language is 
more strikingly illustrated than by 
the contrast of arrivé with parvenu. 
UUZ2 
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Gerard’s Wednesdays lasted with 
rare intermissions for thirty years ; 
and their attractive character may 
be collected from the varied com- 
plexion and acquirements of the 
company. The evening of her ma- 
triculation, Madame Ancelot found 
Gerard relating as a fact what cer- 
tainly sounds very like a fable or 
an acted proverb. 

The scene is Florence. A young 
man of rank calls on a painter named 
Carlo Pedrero, to order a picture of 
Hymen. ‘There is no time to be 
lost. I want it the day before my 
marriage with the beautiful Fran- 
cesca. The God of Marriage must 
be accompanied by all the Graces 
and all the Joys ; his torch must be 
more brilliant than that of Love ; 
the expression of his face must be 
more celestial, and his happiness 
must appear to be borrowed more 
from heaven than fromearth. Tax 
your imagination to the uttermost, 
and I will pay you in proportion.’ 

‘The painter surpassed himself ; 
what he bronght the day before 


the wedding was a genuine master- 
piece; but the young man was not 
satisfied, and maintained thatHymen 
was far from being painted with all 


his charms. The artist took the 
criticism in good part; made the 
best excuse in his power on the 
ground of haste: said that the 
colours would mellow with time ; 
and took leave promising to have 
the picture ready by the return of 
the bridegroom from his honeymoon 
trip. At the expiration of some 
months, the votary of Hymen came 
to claim the picture, and on the first 
glance exclaimed, “Ah, you had 
good reason to say that time would 
improve your picture! What a dif- 
ference! However, I cannot help 
telling you that the face of Hymen 
is too gay; you have given him a 
joybeaming air which by no means 
belongs to him.” “ Sir,” replied 
the painter, langhing, “it is not 
my picture that has changed, but 
your state of feeling. Some months 
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ago you were in love, now you are— 
married,”’’ 

Gerard had finished his story in 
the middle of the applauding merri- 
ment which it provoked, when one 
of the listeners struck in: ‘ And do 
you know what happened after- 
wards ?’ Every eye turned to 
him. He was about the same 
age as Gerard, a little taller, with 
refined, intelligent and animated 
features, and his whole exterior 
conveyed the impression of a 
man of family with distinction, 
carelessness, and wit. He con- 
tinued, smiling: ‘The painter, con- 
tent with the price he had received, 
promised to represent Hymen so as 
to please both lovers and husbands, 
and after some months he opened 
his rooms to the public for the ex- 
hibition of this masterpiece, perhaps 
imprudently promised. The public 
came, but only a few were admitted 
at atime. The picture was placed 
in a long gallery, and quite at the 
end, The effect of the colours was 
so contrived as to render the por- 
trait of Hymen appear charming to 
those who saw it from a distance; 
but seen close it was no longer the 
same, and nothing that had so 
charmed was discovered in it.’ 

This ingenious and improvised 
continuation was duly applauded, 
not the less when the narrator 
stood confessed as one of tie 
royalties of science, Alexander von 
Humboldt. There is a story however 
that compresses the point of the 
narrative in two pithy sentences; 
that of the Irishman exclaiming— 
‘ During the first three months after 
my marriage I was so fond of my wife 
that I was ready to eat her up: at 
the end of the second three months 
I was sorry I did not.’ 

Weare introduced to the Duchess 
d’Abrantes at the house of Madame 
Aucelot, exclaiming: ‘Qu’on est 
done bien ainsi la nuit pour causer ! 
On ne craint ni les ennuyeux ni les 
Here was the secret; she 
was never out of debt, yet she would 
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have her salon, whether in a palace 
ora garret ; and distinguished friends 
flocked round her to the last. Her 
eldest son resembled ker in impro- 
vidence. It was he who produced a 
piece of stamped paper with the re- 
mark: ‘ You see this piece of paper. 
It is worth 25 centimes; when I 
have written myname at the bottom, 
it will be worth nothing.’ She was 
the widow of Junot, and descended 
from the imperialfamily of Comnéne. 
Balzac, after his presentation to her, 
exclaimed: ‘That woman has seen 
Napoleon in his infancy; has seen 
him a young man, still unknown ; 
has seen him cecupied with the 
common affairs of life ; then she has 
seen him grow great, mount high, 
and cover the world with his name. 
She is to me like one of the blessed 


who should come and seat himself 


at my side, after having dwelt in 
heaven close to God.’ In his own 


lodgings he had erected a little altar 
to Napoleon with the inscription ; : 
‘Ce qu’il avait commencé par l’épée, 


je ’achéverai par la plume.’ 
Associated with this salon is the 
memory of the Marquise de Polas- 
tron, the heroine of a romantic pas- 
sion, which has well earned a record 
by its durabilityand effects. She was 
the beloved of the Comte d’ Artois, 
afterwards Charles X., whom she 
followed to England in 1792. She 
there gave herself up to devotion, 
and on her death-bed imparted 
her religious convictions to the 
Prince in the sincere and avowed 
hope of securing their reunion in a 
better world. Young, handsome, 
and gallant as he was at this epoch, 
he promised complete fidelity, which 
no time should alter. Madame 
Ancelot believes that he kept his 
word, and ‘on the throne as well as 
in exile, nothing could distract him 
from the austerity of a life, all the 
poetry of which was an ardent aspi- 
ration towards that heaven where 
the woman he so fondly loved was 
expecting him.’ ? 
Mademoiselle Plessy was origi- 


just been 


nally brought forward by a distin- 
guished member of this set, and it 
is told of her that when she was 
little more than sixteen, and had 
playing in Madame 
Ancelot’s Mariage Raisonnable, an 
English lord, ‘young, handsome, 
enormously rich, and member of 
parliament,’ made her this proposi- 
tion: ‘Are you willing to quit the 
stage, become my wife, and inhabit 
a magnificent chateau in Northum- 
berland? As for me, I will remain 
nine months of the year with you, 
and I will only go to London for 
the session. We shall there spend 
téte-d-téte the best years of our 
youth ; then, when you have reached 
thirty, we will go to London to- 
gether, where you will be presented 
and received as one of the greatest 
ladies of England.’ 

About the same time, another 
English lord, Lord W., the type 
of elegance and fashion, came to 
Paris, and the Marquis de Custines 
proposed taking him to a party at 
the Princess Czartoriska’s. He came 
accordingly, went through the re- 
quired forms with the hostess, and 
was seen to mingle with the com- 
pany; but when M. de Custines 
looked for him with a view to a 
promised introduction to Madame 
Ancelot, he had vanished. Early 
the next morning, M. de Custines 
called to inquire for his lordship, 
and found him on the point of start- 
ing for England, the carriage 
packed and post-horses at the door. 
‘But you came to pass the winter 
in Paris?’ ‘How can I after this 
shocking event?’ What event?’ 
‘Do not try to conceal my misfor- 
tune. ‘But what misfortune ?’ 
‘Alas!’ 

The solution of the mystery was 
this: Lord W., ready dressed, with 
the exception of his polished leather 
shoes, was seated by the fire in red 
morocco slippers. In his eagerness 
not to keep M. de Custines waiting 
when the carriage was announced, 
he forgot his shoes; and it was in 
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the middle of the Princess’s salon 
that he first became aware of the 
red slippers on his feet. Overcome 
with shame, he rushed ont like one 
possessed, threw himself into the 
first hack carriage he could find, 
and hurried to his hotel to call up 
his servants and get ready for a 
start. It was found impossible to 
alter his resolution, and he drove 
off pursued and haunted by the 
phantom of ridicule which he had 
conjured up. 

It would be difficult to say any- 
thing new of Madame Récamier, 
or to improve upon Madame Mohl’s 
sketch of her beautiful and fascina- 
ting friend ;! but there is a sub- 
dued and refined malice in Madame 
Ancelot’s impressions of this cele- 
brated lady and her salon, that 
tempts us to borrow a trait or two. 
Despite of her personal attractions, 
the charm by which she drew round 
her such a succession of illustrious 
admirers is pronounced, on careful 
analysis, to have been neither more 
nor less than flattery. She is com- 
pared to Sterne’s beggar, who never 
failed to extort a donation from rich 
and poor, old and young, the most 
occupied and the most uncharitable, 
by a dexterous appeal to their self- 
love; and her stereotyped phrase 
in addressing an artist, writer, or 
orator of note, is reported to have 
run thus: ‘The emotion which I 
feel at the sight of a superior man 
prevents me from expressing as I 
could wish all my admiration, all 
my sympathy. But you guess-—— 
you comprehend—my emotion says 
enough.’ 

This, or something like it, mur- 
mured in tremulous tones with a 
befitting accompaniment of glances, 
seldom or never failed; and neither 
pains nor expense were spared to 
bring any one whom she especially 
wished to fascinate within reach of 
her spell. An amusing story is told 

* Madaine Récamiér ; with a Sketch of the 
M * * *, London, 1862. 
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of her hiring a house at Auteuil, 
in order to get acquainted with a 
statesman in power who had taken 
up his temporary residence there 
for his health. The plot, we regret 
to say, failed; either for want of 
sufficient opportunity, or by reason 
of the pre-occupation of the intended 
victim. 

Chateaubriand, we need hardly 
state, was for many years the dis- 
tinguishing feature of her salon, 
where he was worshipped (to bor- 
row Beyle’s simile) like the Grand 
Lama. When he deigned to talk, 
everybody was bound to listen ; and 
nobody was allowed to talk a mo- 
ment longer than seemed agreeable 
to the idol, who had well-under- 
stood ways of intimating his weari- 
someness or impatience. When 
he was moderately tired of the 
speaker, he stroked an ugly cat 
placed purposely on a chair by his 
side; when tired beyond endurance, 
he began playing with a bell-rope 
conveniently hung within reach. 
This was the signal for Madame de 
Récamier to rush to the rescue, 
cotite qui covite. His deafness, too, 
was observed to come and go upon 
occasions ; confirming Talleyrand’s 
sarcastic remark, that the author of 
the Génie du Christianisme lost his 
sense of hearing about the time 
when the world left off talking of 
him. His vanity was excessive, but 
he knew his weakness, and could 
trifle with it ; as Madame Ancelot 
bears testimony, by repeating his 
own story of what fell out at the 
first representation of his tragedy 
of Moise at the Odéon theatre: 

‘I went to bed,’ he said, ‘not 
wishing to make any change in 
my habits, lest people should believe 
me anxious about the result.’ ‘ But,’ 
added he, with a smile, ‘the fact 
is, I did not go to sleep, and I 
waited with impatience the arrival 
of my old servant, whom I had 
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sent with directions to see and listen 
attentively, so as to give me an 
account of what took place. I was 
kept waiting a long time for his 
return, which induced me to hope 
that the piece had been acted to the 
end; and I was beginning to laugh 
at myself for refusing to receive 
news of my work through my 
friends, competent judges, and for 
expecting anxiously the opinion of 
my domestic, when he entered un- 
ceremoniously, excusing himself for 
arriving so late on the ground of 
the length of the spectacle, but 
saying nothing of what had hap- 
pened. I was obliged to question 
him. 

** Well, how did it go off?” 

‘* Perfectly, Monsieur le Vicomte. 
They did indeed try to make a little 
noise.” ; 

*“ During the tragedy ?’ 

‘** Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte, du- 
ring the tragedy. But that did siot 
last long, and they soon got merry 
again, 
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‘** Merry? during the tragedy ?”’ 
*“ Oh, yes, Monsieur le Vicomte ; 
I will answer for it that they were 
pleased in the pit where I was, for 
they never left off laughing, and 
saying such funny things that I 
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laughed heartily too. 

This may pair off with Charles 
Lamb’s story of what occurred 
during the first (and only) repre- 
sentation of his farce, Mr. H. It 
had not gone far, when his neigh- 
bour in the pit turned round to him 
and said: ‘This is sad stuff, sir; I'll 
hiss, if you'll begin.’ 

Madame Mohl’s reminiscences of 
Madame Récamier and her society 
leave a far more favourable and (we 
believe) correct impression of them. 
The following passage may afford a 
useful hint or two to any English 
aspirant to the honours of a salon: 


Téte--tétes in a low voice were entirely 
discouraged. If any of the younger habitues 
took this liberty, they received a gentle 
chiding in a real ¢éte-d-téte when everybody 
was gone. There were generally from six 
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to twelve persons. Madame Réecamier sat 
on one side of the fireplace, the others 
round in a circle. Two or three stood 
against the chimney-piece, and spoke loud 
enough to ‘be heard by all. Whoever had 
an observation to make contributed it to 
the common stock. Madame Reécamier 
spoke little, but threw in an occasional 
word ; or if anew person entered who hap- 
pened to know anything of the subject 
going on she would instantly question him, 
that the others might be aware of it; other- 
wise it was his place to try and understand. 
If any one in the circle was likely to have 
any special knowledge, she would appeal to 
him with an air of deference; if he chanced 
to be unknown and shy, her manner raised 
his spirits. Some, who before they fre- 
quented the Abbaye could only talk to one 
or two persons, soon learnt to put their 
ideas into the compact form fitted for 
several. The number who were thus 
drawn into the conversation secured this 
advantage; that talking of the weather or 
of one’s health, or any other egotistical 
topic, could scarcely be indulged in long. 
Sometimes a chance visitor would come in; 
occasionally, if a lady, she would sit down 
by Madame Récamier, and in a low voice 
tell her something extremely unworthy of 
so much mystery. Meantime, the circular 
conversation was going on, and Madame 
Récamier could not attend to it. On one 
occasion of this sort, after the lady was 
gone, she complained of having lost the 
thread: some one said of fhe whisperer, 
‘No doubt it was from timidity.” ‘When 
people are too timid to speak, they should 
be modest enough to listen, was her 
answer—which ought to become an axiom. 
The talent for narration is much culti- 
vated in Paris. Sometimes one of the 
habitués, standing up, would tell his story ; 
it was short and pithy. A wise or witty 
remark would shoot forth from one of the 
circle; then a quick repartee rose up like 
a rocket from another side. Ifa mot was 
particularly happy, Madame Récamier would 
take it up and show it to the audience as a 
connoisseur shows a picture. She was not 
fond of talking. If she knew an anecdote 
apropos of something, she would call on 
any one else who knew it also to relate it, 
though no one narrated better than herself. 
No one ever understood more thoroughly 
how to show off others to the best advan- 
tage: if she was able to fathom their 
minds, she would always endeavour to 
draw up what was valuable. This was one 
of her great charms; and as the spirits of 
the speaker were raised by his success, he 
became really more animated, and his 
ideas and words flowed on more rapidly. 


Speaking of a person who had 
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fine qualities, but, from the violence 
of her feelings and the vivacity of 
her fancy, kept those she loved in 
perpetual agitation, Madame Ré- 
camier said: ‘Il n’y a que la raison 
qui ne fatigue pas a la longue.’ 
Equally suggestive is the maxim: 
‘On ne plait pas longtemps si l’on 
n’a qu’une sorte d’esprit.’ 

We are glad that Madame 
Ancelot has devoted a chapter to 
the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, although 
neither his habits nor (during the 
greater part of his life) his means 
qualified him for the establishment 
of a salon. He was an amusing com- 
bination of talent, amiability, and 
absurdity. His novel, Le Solitaire, 
and some others of his writings, at- 
tained temporary popularity; and he 
was permitted to assume the position 
of a distinguished man of letters, 
although he tried in vain to con- 
solidate his title by one of the forty 
fauteuils of the Academy. He made 


up for this disappointment as he 
best might by procuring all the 
foreign orders he could pick up, 


and on grand occasions he ap- 
peared witli three stars, two broad 
ribands, and seventeen smaller de- 
corations on his breast. Replying 
rather to a look than a remark di- 
rected towards them, he exclaimed 
to Madame Ancelot: ‘I am expect- 
ing two more.’ In the three-fold 
capacity of Vicomte, legitimist, and 
man of letters, he was fond of 
coupling himself with Chateau- 
briand : ‘ Paris,’ he would say, 
‘cares for nothing but her two vis- 
counts—the two great writers of 
the nineteenth century.’ His imi- 
tation of his illustrious parallel 
went to the length of writing a 
tragedy, Le Siége de Paris, which 
the audience persisted in treating 
as acomedy. One of the dramatis 
persone is made to say : 


‘Mon vieux pére, en ce lieu, seul 4 manger 
m’apporte,’ 


This sounded and was understood 


as ‘seul a mangé ma porte;’ on 
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which a man in the pit called out: 
‘The old fellow must have had 
good teeth;’ and the joke was 
clamorously applauded. The author 
rubbed his hands, delightedly re- 
marking, ‘C’est comme Chateau- 
briand, et comme Victor Hugo.’ 
This is the vitiis imitabile with a 
vengeance. 

By dint of constant pressure, he 
got a writer in the Jowrial des 
Débats to prepare a criticism on his 
poem entitled, Ismalie, ou la Movt 
et VAmour. The day before its 
promised insertion, the critic was 
invited to dinner, and so agreeably 
engaged as to manifest a strong 
reluctance to go away for the pur- 
pose of correcting the proofs, 
‘Leave that to me,’ said D’Arlin- 
court, ‘and do you stay here and 
amuse the company till I come 
back.’ He hurried off to the print- 
ing office, and proceeded to correct 
the article according to his own 
understanding of the process. He 
struck out not only every shade of 
censure but every limitation of the 
praise. He substituted genius for 
talent, choses sublimes for bonies 
choses, and so on. The surprise of 
the writer, the editor, and the 
public, on the following morning, 
may be guessed. As for the happy 
author, who saw not the smallest 
impropriety or bad faith in render- 
ing himself what he thought simple 
justice in this fashion, he bought 
an immense number of copies, 
and started on a tour of visits. 
Wherever he called, he incidentally 
introduced the subject of the Journal 
des Débats, spoke of its usual 
reticence of praise, and produced 
the flattering exception in his own 
case, contriving to drop the paper 
as he went away in some spot 
where it was sure to attract atten- 
tion. 

His legitimist opinions and his 
reputation procured him an invita- 
tion to Frosdorff, the residence of 
the exiled royal family, where he 
stayed a fortnight. On leaving, he 
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said to one of the suite, ‘ How I 
pity these unhappy princesses,’ a 
burst of sentiment which seemed 
natural enough till he added, ‘ How 
bored they will be now that I have 
quitted the palace, for during the 
last fortnight I read my works 
aloud to them every evening.’ 

We now turn to Madame de 
Bassanville, who has followed nearly 
the same plan as Madame Ancelot. 
Her characteristic traits and illus- 
trative anecdotes are selected with 
equal tact, and she possesses the 
same talent of narration. She starts 
with the Princess de Vaudemont, 
née Montmorency, grande dame to 
the tips of her fingers, although her 
face and figure ill qualified her for 
the part. She was not only short and 
redfaced, but plump and thin at the 
same time, that is, plump where 
she ought to be thin, and thin 
where she ought to be plump. Yet 
she carried off all her physical dis- 
advantages by dint of air, manner, 
and address. Superior to exclusive- 
ness, she attracted and received 
merit and distinction of all kinds 
and classes, on the one condition of 
agreeability. She made a point of 
being at home every evening, giving 
up balls, plays, concerts, and evening 
engagements, for years; and if by a 
rare accident she dined out, she was 
punctually at home by nine; the 
visitors who preceded her being 
received in her absence by her 
Jame de compagnie, Madame Leroy. 

One of her most intimate friends 
was the Duchesse de Duras, who 
bad resided in England during 
the emigration, and there made 
the acquaintance of a tall stiff 
nobleman, Lord Claydfort, whom 
some of our readers may succeed 
in identifying by the following 
anecdote narrated by her. During 
the Queen’s trial, he was on his 
way to the House of Lords, when 
his carriage was stopped by the 
mob, and he was required to join in 
the cry of ‘ Long live the Queen:’ 
‘With all my heart, my friends ; long 
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live Queen Caroline, and may your 
wives and daughters resemble her.’ 
Another story told of him is not 
authenticated by the same stamp of 
probability. 

Lord Claydfort had an only son 
whom he adored, and he also pos- 
sessed a superb Newfoundland dog, 
named Black. One day the son fell 
into the river, and would have been 
drowned without the prompt assis- 
tance of Black. A few days after 
this event, Lord Claydfort invited 
his family to a grand festival. The 
table was covered with the rarest 
dishes and the finest fruit, and in 
the middle was an immense piité, in 
the form of a tomb. ‘ My friends,’ 
said his lordship, his eyes moistened 
by emotion, pointing to the piité, 
‘here reposes the excellent Black, 
to whom I owe my son. I thought 
that the best mode of proving my 
gratitude was to parcel him out 
amongst you, so that his flesh might 
mingle with your blood. Do as I 
do, and let your stomachs be his 
eternal resting-placc.’ ‘Does not 
this,’ adds Madame Ancelot, ‘ recall 
the reply of the savage to the civi- 
lised man ?—“ Barbarian, you eat 
your aged father.” “ Ingrate, you 
leave yours to be eaten by the 
worms,”’’ 

Speaking of another habitué of 
this salon, she says: The English- 
man’s name was Cunningham, a 
puritan of the first order, professing 
the deepest hatred for France, al- 
though living more in Paris than 
London, and seeming to live most 
happily amongst the French. It 
was told of him that, the English 
ministers being anxious to have 
him of the Cabinet on account of 
his city interest, Mr. Pitt went the 
length of calling on him. ‘I come,’ 
he said, ‘to assure you in the King’s 
name of the pleasure it would give 
him to offer you an employment 
worthy of your merit.’ As Mr. 
Cunningham bowed without an- 
swering, his dinner was announced. 
‘I was just going to dinner, sir,’ 
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he said, with a smile, ‘and if your 
excellency will do me the honour 
of sharing my humble meal, we will 
afterwards talk of the subject which 
brings you here.’ Pitt eagerly ac- 

cepted. They went to the dining- 
room, and the dinner consisted of 
hashed mutton, potatoes, a pudding, 
and a pot of beer. When they had 
got to the cheese, Mr. Cunningham 
reflected that the confidential mo- 
ment had arrived, and sent away 
the servant who had waited on 
them, that he might be alone with 
his guest, who, believing that he 
could renew his offers with better 
chance of success on account of the 
apparent poverty of his host, frankly 
explained the object of his visit. 
‘Mr. Minister,’ replied the Amphi- 
tryon, ‘ you will tell the King that 
my fortune suffices for my moderate 
wants, and that a man who lives on 
so little is not for sale.’ 

This, we need hardly explain, is 
the story of Andrew Marvell moder- 
nised. It may be taken as a speci- 
men of the guise in which English 
history and biography figure in 
the light literature of France. 

The French Lifeguards (gardes du 
corps) under the “Restoration had 
got into bad odour, like the Tenth 
forty years since. A label was 
posted on their barracks: ‘ Fabrique 
de plats argentés qui ne vont pas au 
feu ;’ a singularly unjust sarcasm, 
for no corps had better reason to 
boast of the bravery of its members. 
One of them, the Vicomte de §., was 
talking to a friend in the green- 
room of the opera on a ball night, 
when all of a sudden a stranger 
rushed upon him, and without say- 
ing a word gave him a box on the 
ear. Whilst every one was lost in 
astonishment and terror at the pro- 
bable results, the aggressor (an 
American) cried out: ‘ Oh, my 
God, I have made a mistake —ac- 
cept my best apologies, sir. Apo- 
logies were out of the question. 
The affront could only be expiated 
by blood. A duel ensued the next 
morning, and the American was 
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wounded in the arm. ‘ My name,’ 
said he to the Vicomte, who had 
spared him, ‘is ——-——.._I start 
to-morrow for Havre; but if you 
are not completely satisfied, I am at 
your service for fifteen di vys, at the 
end of which I embark for Louisi- 
ana, where my property lies.’ 

They separated on terms of cour- 
tesy. But the comrades of the Vi- 
comte having declared the wound 
of the American much too slight 
to expiate the offence offered to 
a lifeguardsman, when the honour 
of the corps was at stake, the con- 
queror found himself constrained 
to set out for Havre, to recom- 
mence the chastisement he had 
already inflicted on his adversary. 
This time the American was run 
through the body, and left for 
dead : the doctors of Havre gave 
him but a few hours to live. “The 
Vicomte returned triumphant, 
though saddened, and the story 
was almost forgotten, when news 
arrived that the American had be- 
lied the medical prophecy, and was 
alive and merry in America. This 
news was brought by an enemy of 
the Lifeguards, who satirically ob- 
served that the people whom they 
killed enjoyed excellent health. 

Their reputation was involved: 
there was no help for it, and the 
Vicomte started for Louisiana with 
his mind thoroughly made up to 
bring the affair to a definite conclu- 
sion this time. The sensations of the 
American on seeing him were the re- 
verse of agreeable. ‘But you must be 
the devil incarnate. I give you a box 
on the ear by mistake: you wound 
me inthe arm. Thatis not enough: 
you run me through the body « and 
leave me for dead. What«nore do 
you want?’ ‘To kill you outright.’ 
The American gave a start. ‘ You 
have, then, set your heart on killing 
me?’ ‘Not at all: but I have ‘set 
my heart on my position, and s0 
long as you live I shall be a cause 
of scandal to my regiment.’ The 
American fell into deep thought 
‘If you resigned your commission I 
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could live without inconveniencing 
you, could I not?’ he suddenly 
inquired. The Frenchman burst 
out laughing. ‘No doubt,’ he 
replied, gaily ; ‘for it is not on my 
own account that I want to put you 
to death, I give you my word. I 
have not the smallest ill-feeling 
towards you; but I cannot adopt 
your suggestion, because [ am 


young, without fortune, and can- 
not sacrifice my position to save 
you. Come, you must make up 
your mind.’ The American burst 
out laughing in his turn. ‘1 propose 
to you in exchange for your epau- 
lettes my daughter, who is young, 
handsome, and will have a million 
for her dowry. Do you agree?’ 
The Vicomte did agree, and the 
catastrophe was cut short, like many 
other impending catastrophes, by a 
marriage. 

Some good stories are told of 
Isabey, apropos of his salon. When 
the allied sovereigns met at 
Paris in 1815, he was commissioned 


to paint a picture of the Congress of 
Vienna, in which the whole of the 
members were to be introduced. 
‘Monsieur,’ said the Duke of Wel- 
lington, ‘ I consent to appear in your 
picture solely on condition that I 
occupy the first place; it is mine, 


and I insist upon it.’ ‘My dear 
friend,’ whispered Talleyrand, who 
represented France, ‘ for your sake 
and mine, I ought to occupy the 
first place in your picture or not 
appear in it at all.’ How were these 
two pretensions to be reconciled ? 
It must, notwithstanding, be done ; 
and this is what the artist resolved 
on after the deepest reflection : ‘ The 
Duke was represented entering the 
chamber of conference, and all eyes 
were fixed upon him: he might, 
therefore, believe himself the king 
of the scene; whilst Prince Talley- 
rand, seated in the central chair, 
had thereby the place of honour ‘in 
the picture. Besides, Isabey per- 
suaded the noble Duke that he was 
much handsomer seen in profile, 
because he then resembled Henry 
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IV.; which so adroitly flattered 
his Grace that he insisted abso- 
lutely on purchasing the sketch 
of this picture, which is now in 
England, and ranks in the family of 
the noble lord as one of the most 
glorious memorials of his career.’ 
Of the internal probability of this 
story, which we have translated 
literally, it is for our readers to 
judge. 

A difficulty of an opposite de- 
scription was raised by Humboldt 
(the diplomat), who had no reason 
to pride himself on his good looks, 
and was conscious of the fact. 
‘Look at me,’ was his reply to 
Isabey’s request for a sitting, ‘and 
acknowledge that nature has given 
me so ugly a face that you cannot 
but approve the law I have laid 
down, never to spend a halfpenny to 
preserve the likeness for posterity. 
Dame Nature would have too good a 
laugh at my expense on seeing me sit 
for my portrait; and to punish her 
for the shabby trick she has played 
me, I will never give her that plea- 
sure.’ Isabeau did not despair, but 
simply requested Humboldt to allow 
him an hour’s conversation the next 
morning. The request was granted, 
and when the picture appeared he 
exclaimed, ‘I determined to pay 
nothing for my portrait, and the 
rogue of a painter has taken his 
revenge by making it like!’ 

There is a dressmaker at Paris, 
named Worth, who professes to 
imagine and compose dresses ac- 
cording to the genuine principles of 
art ; to blend and harmonise form 
and colour like a painter, with a 
studied view to effect. It is an 
understood thing, when he has 
produced a chef-d’wuvre, that the 
favoured customer is to give him a 
private view to be adjusted and 
touched up. In this treatment of 
the living form like a lay figure, he 
was anticipated by Isabey, who, 
whenever his wife wished to. be 
more than ordinarily smart, under- 
took in person the pleasing task of 
attiring her in this fashion : 
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‘When Madame Isabey was com- 
pletely dressed all but her robe or 
gown, and had got together a suffi- 
cient stock of silk, gauze and laces, 
she sent for her husband, who pro- 
ceeded to cut, shape, arid pin on 
till the costume was complete.’ 
On one occasion, when cloth of 
gold and silver was the fashion, he 
madeé her a robe for a fancy ball 
with gold and silver paper pasted 
upon muslin, which, according to 
the chronicler, extorted the envy 
of many and the admiration of all.’ 
It should be added that everything 
became Madame Isabey, who was 
remarkably handsome. 

Few women occupied a more dis- 
tinguished position in the Parisian 
society of the last generation than 
the Comtesse Merlin. She had 
birth, wealth, and accomplishment, 
besides agreeable manners and 
warm heart. She was an amateur 
musician of the first class, and her 
concerts were of the highest ex- 
cellence, for all the great com- 
posers and singers regarded her as 
a sister, and put forth their utmost 
powers when she called upon them. 


All the evenings (says Madame de Bas- 
sanville) were not consecrated to music. 
The arts, literature, science, even the futili- 
ties of the world, had their turn; but when 
I say futilities, I do not say sillinesses, for 
the intimacy of the countess included as 
many distinguished women as men of merit. 
To begin, there was the Princess Beljioso, 
patrician and plebeian combined; great 
jady and artist, uniting all the most oppo- 
site qualities, as if to show that, whether on 
the first or last rong of the world’s ladder, 
she would have been out of the line. The 
Duchesse de Plaisance was then aiming at 
rivalry with her, and one evening they 
were talking of the salun of Madame Merlin. 
‘This salon,’ said one of the ladies present, 
is a re gular collection; everything is repre- 
sented in it: the arts, by Malibran and 
en literattire, by Villemain ; poetry, 
by Alfred de Musset ; journalism, ‘by MM. 
Malitorne and Merle” ‘ Beauty,’ added 
Madame de Plaisance, eagerly, ‘by Mdlle. 
de Saint-Aldegonde; wit, by Madame de 
Balby. ‘And you, madame, what do you 
represent?’ asked the Princess, with a 
bitter smile ; for she thought herself entitled 
to two at least of the distinctions which 
were so lightly accorded to others. The 
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Duchess, who reddened at this question, 
replied, naively, with a charming smile, 
‘Mon Dieu, je ne suis pas—vertu, peut- 
étre.” ‘Nous prenez-vous done pour deg 
masques?’ rejomed the Princess. 


It was Madame Merlin who said 
‘ J’aime fort les jeux innocents avec 
ceux qui ne le sont pas.’ Her 
games, innocent or the contrary, 
were intended to bring out the talents 
of her society, which abounded in 
talents. At a single game of forfeits, 
M. Villemain was condemned to 
make a speech, M. Berryer to tell a 
story, Alfred de Musset to improvise 
another, and Philippe Dupin to com- 
pose a history on a given subject; 
La Femme et le Chien, on which 
he produced a charming one with 
a moral. 

She proscribed politics, the more 
willingly because she was opposed 
to the liberal opinions in vogue, and 
was fond of turning representative 
institutions into ridicule. Her fa. 
vourite story on this subject ran 
thus :— 


A colonist of St. Domingo, my respectable 
relative, had a mania for establishing a 
kind of domestie congress amongst his 
negroes, Everything was done by the plu- 
rality of votes, and, above all, they were 
recommended to vote according to their 
consciences. Nevertheless, the result was 
found to be always in accordance with the 
secret desire of the master. One day he 
took it into his head to establish a reform 
on several points of his administration. 
He proposed, in my presence, to these goat 
people to decree that henceforth the offender 
that hitherto had been punished with five 
lashes, should receive seven; that they 
should have twenty-five rations instead of 
thirty; and, lastly, that a part of their 
allowance should be kept back for the 
benefit of certain half-castes, who had 
nothing, and rested while the others 
worked. Well—who would believe it?— 
these propositions, so adverse to their 
interests, were adopted by a large majority. 

‘What stupid creatures these ‘blacks are ! 
I exclaimed, when I was alone with my 
relative. 

‘Less than you think,’ replied he. ‘I 
have been playing a comedy for my amuse- 
ment. Voila tout! Do you not remark 
that I have reserved to myself the right of 
putting the questions and collecting the 
votes? Well, that is the whole secret! 
I comprehended at once; and yet this 
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expedient, so simple, so casy, so natural, 
would never have occurred to me. 


It is an expedient that readily oc- 
curred to the framer of the Imperial 
system of representation ; and it is 
one, moreover, to which he will 
probably be compelled to revert. 
Count D’Orsay is frequently 
named in connection with this salon 
and two or three others, in which he 
may have been seen during his fly- 
ing visits to Paris prior to his final 
return. All French writers will 


have it that he was the king of 


fashion in England for twenty years; 
and the following story is told in 
proof of his supremacy. ‘The Count 
was returning from a steeplechase 
when he was caught in a storm. 
Looking round him, he observed a 
sailor wrapped up in a loose over- 
coat of coarse cloth reaching to his 
knees. ‘* Will you sell your great- 
coat ?” said the Count, after tempt- 
ing the sailor nto a public. house by 
the offer of adram. ‘“ Willingly, my 
lord,” answered the sailor, pocket- 
ing the ten guineas offered him for 
a garment not worth one. The 
Count put it on, and rode into Lon- 
don. The storm had blown over, 
and he joined the riders in the Park, 
who all flocked round him with ex- 
clamation of “C’est original, c’est 
charmant! c’est délicieux! Noone 


but D’Orsay would have thought of 


such a thing.” The day following 
all the fashionables wore similar 
overcoats, and behold the invention 
of the paletot, which, like the tri- 
colour, has made the tour of the 
world.’ 

The plain matter of fact is that 
D’Orsay was a very agreeable fellow, 
remarkable for social tact, good 
humour, and good sense. He ex- 
ercised considerable influence in a 
particular set at a time when the 
autocrats of fashion had been de- 
throned or abdicated, and the lower 
empire had begun. When he came 
upon the stage, men were getting 
careless of dress, they were growing 
sick of affectation, and a second 
Brummel was an impossibility. 
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D’Orsay had very few imitators, and 
his notoriety rested on his singu- 
larity. We say his notoriety ; ‘for 
those who knew him well had a 
real regard for him on account of 
his fineness of perception, his genial- 
ity, and his wit. The Earl of Nor- 
wich, who took the lead among the 
beaux esprits in the court of Charles 
I., was voted a bore at the Restora- 
tion. A somewhat similar fate be- 
fell D’Orsay when he returned to 
France with Lady Blessington. His 
countrymen would not or could not 
understand what the English had 
discovered in him. We happened 
to be with him at a dinner, mostly 
made up of artistic, literary and 
political celebrities, when the con- 
versation was directed to a topic on 
which he was admirably qualified 
to shine—the comparative merits of 
the English and French schools of 
ainting. He talked his best and 
talked well, yet his failure was un- 
deniable. He was quickly, almost 
contemptuously, put down. 

The salon of the Comtesse de Rum- 
fort is one of the most noteworthy 
recorded by Madame de Bassanville, 
but we can only find room for the 
sketch of one of her habituées, a 
female physician, a Yankee doc- 
toress, named Palmyra, who claimed 
an unbroken descent in the male line 
from Cortez, was pre-eminently 
beautiful, and appeared every day 
in the Tuileries gardens, between 
two hideous negresses who acted as 
foils. She only received patients of 
her own sex, and her fee for a con- 
sultation was more than treble what 
was commonly paid to the first 
regular physician in Paris : 


What do you suppose was her preserip- 
tion? Jalaps, potions, bleedings, purges, 


tonics, leeches ? Nothingofthekind. All 
that might do for MM. Diafoirus, Desfon- 
andres, or Purgon. She prescribed amuse- 
ments, new dresses, fétes, balls, garlands of 
flowers, pleasure trips. 

She would say to one—*‘ You are suffering 
from languor: you must go oftener to balls; 
I will teach you a new step,’ 

To another—‘ Your weak point is your 
nerves. Your husband must give you a 
new set of dresses. This gown does not 
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become you. Write directly to your dress- 
maker.’ 

To a third—‘You are wasting away. 
Yes, I understand—a diamond necklace 
must be administered by your husband,’ 

To a fourth— Your pulse, which I have 
just felt carefully, demands a new equipage.’ 

The fair patients went away delighted, 
and none of them regretted the fee of six 
crowns that was to cost the husband two or 
three thousand. What science! what a 
coup-d eil! what admirable therapeutics! 
Willingly would they have shouted out, 
‘ Enfoncé, Hippocrate!’ asthe romanticists 
shouted out at the coramencement of the 
Revolution of 1830—‘ Enfoncé, Racine!’ 
It is not recorded that the husbands were 
equally satisfied; and I imagine the con- 
trary, for Palmyra disappeared one fine 
morning, without any one knowing what 
had become of her. 


Madame de Bassanville has many 
more upon her list; which might be 
enlarged at discretion, for during 
most of the period of which she 
treats, almost every one with a large 
acquaintance and competent means 
took a day. To the best of our 
belief, based on personal knowledge, 
Alfred de Vigny conscientiously 
adhered to his for a full quarter of 
a century. 

Social sway in France was at no 
time monopolised by Frenchwomen. 
The Russians were formidable com- 
petitors, especially the Princess 
Bagratien, the Princess Lieven, and 
Madame Svetchine, whose salon 
exercised a marked influence on 
the religious movement of the age. 
The Americans were occasionally 
well represented, as by Mrs. Child, 
the daughter of General Henry 
Lee; and we remember when the 
best society were wont to meet in 
the salon of Madame Graham, the 
wife of a Scotch laird of moderate 
fortune. 

We must turn to other sources 
than our two female reminiscents for 
the materials of a brief retrospect. 

The salons of the seventeenth cen- 
tury have been rendered familiar to 
all conversant with modern French 
literature by M. Cousin, to whom it 
has been a labour of love to portray, 
analyse and speculate on the lives 
and characters of their founders 
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and illustrations. The results of 
his researches have been ably and 
pleasantly compressed by Madame 
Mohl. ‘ Of the distinguished ladies 
of the seventeenth century,’ she 
remarks, ‘the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet deserves the first place, not 
only as the earliest in order of time, 
but because she first set on foot 
that long series of salons which for 
two hundred and fifty years have 
been a real institution, known only 
to modern civilisation. The ge. 
neral spirit of social intercourse 
that was afloat; the great improve- 
ment in the education of women of 
the higher classes ; and, above all, 
the taste, not to say the passion, for 
their society, aided by the general 
prosperity under Henry IV., might 
indeed have created salons; but it 
is to Madame de Rambouillet’s 
individual qualities that we owe the 
moral stamp given to the society 
she founded, which, in spite of all 
the inferior imitations that appeared 
for long after, remains the precedent 
which hasalways been unconsciously 
followed.’ 

The famous Hotel, built after 
plans drawn by her, was situate in 
the Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, 
close to the Hdétel Longueville; 
both have been destroyed. It is 
described by Madame Scudéry as 
full of objects of art and curiosity. 
Around one room were the por- 
traits of her dearest friends: a style 
of ornament which, prompted by the 
some kindly feeling and good taste, 
Frances Countess of Waldegrave 
has adopted with the happiest 
effect at Strawberry Hill. The 
drawing-room of the Hotel, then 
called a cabinet, had windows open- 
ing from top to bottom on gardens 
reaching to the Tuileries. This 
room led into others, forming 4 
suite, a fashion introduced by her, 
as was also that of perfuming them 
with baskets of flowers hung about. 

The origin of the French Academy 
has been clearly traced to the co- 
terie which met in this draw- 
ing-room; one of their favourite 
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pursuits being the improvement of 
the language. ‘ Several words,’ says 
Madame Mohl, ‘ were banished from 
conversation by the Marquise so 
completely that I could not venture 
even to quote them.’ Judging froin 
words that have kept their ground, 
the queen of the Précieuses might 
have banished a good many more 
without being accused of pru- 
dery. She was tall, handsome and 
dignified, with a marked expression 
of sweetness and benevolence. ‘I 
loved her, I venerated her, I adored 
her. She was like no one else,’ ex- 
claims the Grande Mademoiselle. 
Her charm was inherited by her 
eldest daughter, Julie, who exer- 
cised a joint influence at the hotel, 
till she quitted it to marry the 
Marquis de Montausier ; and three 
or four years afterwards, 1648, the 
intellectual intercourse 
circle was rudely interrupted by 
the Fronde. 

Immediately after the cessation 
of political turmoil, Mademoiselle 
de Seudéry began her famous Satur- 
day evenings, to which M. Cousin 
alludes in his account of her society : 

‘ As at first nothing was thought 
of but harmless amusement, these 
assemblies were for a long time free 
from pedantry. The habitual con- 
versation was easy and airy, tending 
to pleasantry ; the women, like those 
of the Hétel Rambouillet, were 
correct without prudery or prim- 
ness; the men were gallant and 
attentive,and surrounded them with 
the graceful homage which dis- 
tinguished the best manners of the 
time. A slight shade of tenderness 
was allowed, but passion wasentirely 
forbidden. ‘The greatest stretch of 
gallantry was a certain semblance 
of Platonic love, and even this in- 
troduced now and then some slight 
jealousies.’ 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who 
has drawn her own _ jntellectual 
portrait under the name of Sappho, 
was very plain, and dark com- 
plexioned; a mortifying circum- 
stance at a time when blondes were 


of their’ 
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pre-eminently in vogue. But she 
had admirers in abundance, and her 
Platonic liaison with Pélisson is 
cited as a masterpiece of that much 
calumniated species of tie. De- 


scribing it under her feigned name 
in the Grand Cyrus, she says :— 


Phaon’s love increased with his happi- 
ness, and Sappho’s affection became more 
tender from the knowledge of the great 
love he had for her. No hearts ever were 
so united, and never did love join so much 
purity to so much ardour. They told all 
their thoughts to each other; they even 
understood them without words; they saw 
in each other’s eyes their whole hearts, and 
sentiments so tender, that the more they 
knew each other, the more entire was their 
love. Peace was’ not, however, so pro- 
foundly established as to let their affection 
grow dull or languid; for although they 
loved each other as much as it is possible 
to love, they complained each in turn that 
it was not enough. 


Her Saturdays did not last above 
five years, and Madame Mohl states 
that her assemblies never acquired. 
the importance of those of the Hétel 
Rambouillet or of Madame de Sablé, 
nor of many that succeeded each 
other through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, down to those of Madame 
Récamier. 

The Marquise de Sablé, to whom 
M. Cousin has devoted a volume, 
was the real successor to the 
Marquise de Rambouillet ; and has 
been justly cited as one of the 
earliest instances of women, no 
longer young, rich, nor handsome, 
becoming more influential in the 
mellow evening of their lives than 
in the brilliant morning or the 
glowing noon. Madame de Sablé, 
an admired beauty of the Court of 
Anne of Austria, was a childless 
widow, past fifty, and without lite- 
rary reputation, when her salon 
was at the height of its fame: 
when we find Mazarin noting down 
in his pocket-book the names of 
the personages of consideration that 
frequented it, concluding with this 
N.B.:—‘ Madame de Longueville 
is very intimate with Madame de 
Sablé; they talk freely of every- 
body. I must get some one into 
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her assemblies to tell me what 
they say.’ 

Richelieu had manifested the same 
anxiety to know what was going on 
at the Hoétel Rambouillet after he 
had left off visiting there. He 
sent his secretary, Boisrobert, to 


request the Marquise, as an act of 


friendship, to let him know who 
spoke against him; to which the 
spirited reply was that, as all her 
friends knew her respect for his 
eminence, none of them would be 
guilty of the ill-breeding of speaking 
against him in her house. So we 
see that Napoleon I. had high pre- 
cedent in his favour when he took 
alarm at Madame de Staél’s sallies ; 
and that the espionnage which has 
ruined social freedom, under the 
guise of saving society, under 
Napoleon IIL., is traditional. 
Madame Mohl thinks that the 
maxims of La Rochefoucault were 
elaborated from the conversations 
at Madame de Sablé’s. They were 


certainly based on the selfish and 
intriguing men and women of the 


Fronde. "M. Cousin has satisfied 


himself that the Pensées de Pascal 
were suggested by these conversa- 
tions. Madame Mohl also claims 
for these ladies the credit of having 
been the first to recognise the claims 
of men of letters to be received on a 
footing of equality with the great. 
‘It was this sympathy of women that 
so early made literary men an im- 
portant portion of society in France; 
but in what other country would 
women have had the power of con- 
ferring such importance? Among 
the anecdotes preserved of the Hotel 
Rambouillet is one relating that the 
grand Condé, being angry: atV oiture, 
one of its greatest favourites, said, 
“Tf he was one of us, we should 
not put up with such behaviour.”’’ 
Is this a proof of social equality ? 
We draw the opposite inference 
from the anecdote ; and remember- 
ing Voltaire’s treatment at the hands 
of one of the privileged class, who 
had him caned, we are reluctantly 
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led to conclude that men of letters, 
or of purely personal distinction, 
not born in the purple, were not 


received on a footing of conven- 


tional equality till shortly before 
the Revolution of 1789. 

A tolerably correct notion of the 
state of Parisian society when this 
crisis was in preparation, may be 
collected from Julien, ow la Fin 
dun Siecle, by M. Bungener. 


‘Serious topics were too anxiously 


discussed to admit of light, dis. 
cursive, or literary talk. Some 
salons, however endeavoured to pre- 
serve in some degree the traditions 
of their superannuated predecessors. 
Madame Geoffrin was dead, Madame 
du Deffant retained but a small 
number of faithful adherents. It 
was at the Princess de Beauvan’s, 
the Duchess de Grammont’s, the 
Duchess d’Anville’s, the Countess 
de Tessi’s, the Countess de Ségur’s, 
Madame de Beauharnais’, Madame 
de Montesson’s, that the French 
world assembled its wittiest and 
most cultivated representatives.’ 
Madame de Luxembourg, widow of 
the Marshal, must be added to the 
list. It was a select circle of her 
friends that Rousseau gratified with 
the first reading of the Confessions; 
and by a strange coincidence he 
began the very day after the death 
of: Voltaire. 

Having brought down the series 
of Parisian salons to about the point 
where Mesdames de Bassanville and 
Ancelot take them up, we look 
round to see whether the institu- 
tion, as we venture to call it, has 
been imitated or acclimatised out 
of France. Goethe at Weimar, and 
Tieck at Dresden, were the centres 
of very remarkable circles, which 
will fill a large space in the history 
of German society and thought. It 
would appear from Gentz’s “Diaries 
that female influence was rife at 
Vienna during the Congress. But 
the German salon that best satisfies 
the conditions which we assumed 
at starting, is that of the celebrated 
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Rahel, the wife of Varnhagen von 
Ense, who has thus recorded his 
impression of her at their first 
meeting : 

She appeared, a light, graceful figure, 
small but well formed; her foot and hand 
surprisingly small; the brow, with its rich 
braids of dark hair, announced intellectual 
superiority ; the quick and yet firm dark 
glances caused a doubt whether they be- 
trayed or took in most; a suffering expres- 
sion Jent a winning softness to the well- 
defined features. She moved about in her 
dark dress almost like a shadow, but with 
a free and sure step. What, however, 
overcame me most was her ringing, sweet, 
and soul-reaching voice, and the most 
wonderful mode of speaking that I had 
ever met, 

This was in 1803. She was not 
married till 1814, when she was 
about forty-four, and he thirty. 
She was of a Jewish family, named 
Levin, and her position was due 
entirely to her own strength of 
character, to her intellectual supe- 
riority, and (above all) to her power 
of entering into the feelings of 
others, to her being emphatically 
what the Neapolitans mean by 
stmpatica. Several chapters in 
books, and some separate publica- 
tions, have been devoted to her. 
Both before and after her marriage 
we find her surrounded by such 
men as Frederic Schlegel, Gentz, 
Prince Radzivill, Humboldt, Prince 
Piichler Muskau, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, and Gans. 
It was to her that Gentz addressed 
the curious letters describing the 
growth and restorative effects of his 
passion for Fanny Elsler.!’ Madame 
de Staél’s impression after a first in- 
terview was characteristically ex- 
pressed to Baron Brinkman : ‘ Elle 
est ¢tonnante. Vous étes bien 
heureux de posséder ici une telle 
amie. Vous me communiquerez ce 
qu'elle dira de moi.’ 

Rahel died in 1833. M. de Stern- 
berg, referring to a later period, 
says: ‘I have done with my Berlin 
salons. The real founder of the 
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modern salons of Berlin is still 
living, but without a salon. It is 
Varnhagen von Euse, who, in con- 
junction with or rather as the 
literary and diplomatic support of 
Rahel, founded every kind of 
intellectual sociability, and whose 
example was followed by many 
others, both men and women. It 
may be said that German life 
caught from them the first notion 
of a salon in the sense in which 
it had long existed in France. 
North-German and especially Berlin 
life, was adverse to the firm estab- 
lishment and further development 
of this kind of intercourse.’ ? 

The most influential and popular 
salon of which Italy could boast at 
any period was that of the Countess 
of Albany at Florence. All travel- 
lers make honourable mention of it ; 
and she has been truly described as 
the connecting link of half a century 
of celebrities. In May 1809, she 
was ordered to repair to Paris with- 
out delay, and at her first interview 
with the Emperor was thus ad- 
dressed by him:—‘I know your 
influence over the society of Flo- 
rence. I know also that you employ 
it in a sense adverse to my policy ; 
you are an obstacle to my projects 
of fusion between the ‘Tuscans 
and the French. This is why I 
have summoned you to Paris, where 
you will have full leisure to satisfy 
your taste for the fine arts.’ She 
was not allowed to return to Flo- 
rence till November 1810. She died 
in January 1824, and left a void 
which is not likely to be filled up. 

A very remarkable circle, com- 
memorated by Byron, Hobhouse 
(Lord Broughton), and Beyle, who 
were temporarily amongst its most 
distinguished members, collected at 
Milan round the Abate de Breme 
shortly after the peace of 1816; 
but their principal place of meeting 
was the opera. Writing in 1823, 
Lord Byron says:—‘So many 


' See The Edinburgh Review for Jan. 1863: 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO. CCCCXXXVII, 
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changes have taken place in the 
Milan circle that I hardly dare re- 
cur to it : some dead, some banished, 
and some in the Austrian dungeons.’ 
Lord Broughton speaks in the same 
tone in his Italy: ‘I passed through 
Milan in 1822. All my friends of 
the Liberal party had disappeared.’ 

Writing from Venice, Byron says : 
‘The Contessa Albrizzi is the De 
Staél of Venice, not young, but a 
very learned, unaffected, good- 
natured woman, very polite to 
strangers, and I believe not at all 
dissolute as most of the women are.’ 
Lord Broughton states that, at his 
first visit to Venice, only two or 
three houses were open to respect- 
able recommendations, and at his 
last visit, only one. Houses might 
be named in both Naples and Rome 
which have largely promoted the 
best sort of social intercourse, but 
the want of duration, regularity, 
and continuity disentitles them to 
rank with those which are popularly 
accepted as salons. The same re- 
mark applies, with few exceptions, 


to the society which has occasionally 
clustered or crystallised in Geneva 


and its vicinity. We must except 
Sismondi’s, the historian, whose 
villa during many years formed the 
grand attraction of a locality with 
which so many recollections of ge- 
nius are imperishably associated. 
We must also except Coppet, and 
hope, with Lord Broughton, that 
some one may be found ‘not to 
celebrate but describe the amiable 
mistress of an open mansion, the 
centre of a society, ever varied, 


and always pleased, the creator of 


which, divested of the ambition 
and the arts of public rivalry, 
shone forth only to give fresh 
animation to those around her.’ 
At Geneva, as indeed in every con- 
tinental capital, the political state 
at present is enough to account for 
the absence or decline of the salon. 
M. de Lamartine, who has devoted 
two eloquent and interesting Num- 
bers of his Cours de Littérature to 
Madame de Récamier and Chateau- 
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briand, concludes with this para- 
graph :—‘ To return to our literary 
salons—they are throughout the 
sign of an exuberant civilisation: 
they arealso the sign of the happy in- 
fluence of womenon the human mind. 
From Pericles and Socrates at Aspa- 
sia’s, from Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael at Vittoria Colonna’s, from 
Ariosto and Tasso at Eleonora 
d’Este’s, from Petrarch at Laura de 
Sade’s, from Bossuet and Racine at 
the Hétel Rambouillet, from Voltaire 
at Madame du Deffant’s or Madame 
du Chatelet’s, from J. J. Rousseau 
at Madame d’Epinay’s or Madame 
de Luxembourg’s, from Vergniaud 
at Madame Roland’s, from Chateau- 
briand at Madame Récamier’s ;— 
everywhere it is from the fireside 
(coin du feu) of a lettered, political, 
or enthusiastic woman that an age 
is lighted up or an eloquence bursts 
forth. Always a woman—as the 
nurse of genius, at the cradle of 
literature! When these salons are 
closed, I dread civil storms or lite- 
rary decline. They are closed.’ 
‘The clubs in England and the 
salons in France,’ remarks Madame 
Mohl, ‘ have long been places where, 
like the porticos of Athens, public 
affairs have been discussed and 
public men criticised.’ This is the 
key to the problem why clubs are 
flourishing in England, and salons 
are dying out in France. We can 
discuss public affairs freely, and our 
neighbours cannot. A literary man 
of the highest distinction, who has 
a weekly reception at his house, 
having been summoned to appear 
as a witness before the Tribunal of 
Police Correctionnelle, discovered 
from the tone and course of the 
examination that much of the con- 
versation at his last soirée had been 
faithfully reported to the magistrate. 
A single occurrence of this kind 
creates an all-pervading feeling of 
distrust. Yet Madame de C.’s 
salon, the last of the foyers éteints, 
retained its reputation and attrac- 
tiveness till her lamented death: 
Madame d’A. holds on gallantly: 
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a well-known rez-de-chaussée in the 
Place St. Georges is the nightly 
scene of about the best conversa- 
tion in Paris ; and a small apartment 
au troisiéme in the Rue du Bae is 
still redolent of the social and in- 
tellectual charm which made Ma- 
dame de Staél prefer the gutter of 
that street to the blue rushing of the 
arrowy Khone or the calm waters 
which reflect the rocks of Meilleraye. 

The expansion of Paris, and in- 
creased facilities of locomotion, are 
also thought to have accelerated the 
decline of the salon, which throve 
best when the higher class of Pari- 
sians lived most of the year in close 
proximity, and were seldom long or 
far absent from the capital. When 
Madame Merlin left Paris, it was 
only for a villa at St. Germain’s, 
where she had dinners and recep- 
tions every Sunday and Wednesday. 

The state of things is still more 
unfavourable to constant intimacy 
in London; no longer the London 
of Brummell, bounded on the south 


by Pall Mall, on the north by Ox- 
ford Street, on the east by Re- 
gent Street, on the west by Park 


Lane. English country life, and 
the national fondness for travelling, 
form another serious drawback. 
The élite of our society are not set- 
tled in the metropolis till the spring 
is far advanced, and are off again 
soon after midsummer. The late 
dinner-hour, and the importance 
we attach to this (in many men’s 
estimate) most important event 
of the day, with the club to fall 
back upon, lead us to under- 
value the privileged access to the 
drawing-room, which is pretty sure 
to be empty till that part. of the 
evening which the French salon oc- 
cupied has passed away. Nor are 
we aware that any qualified Eng- 
lishwoman has ever submitted to the 
sacrifice required for a fair trial of 
the experiment, by a self-denying 
ordinance like that to which, as we 
have seen, the Princess de Vaude- 
mont submitted for thirty years. 
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The nearest approximation was 
made by the Berrys, whose habits 
had been formed or modified abroad. 
‘With the lives of the sisters,’ re- 
marks their thoughtful and refined 
biographer, Lady Theresa Lewis, 
closed a society which will be ever 
remembered by all who frequented 
these pleasant little gatherings in 
Curzon Street. Sometimes a note, 
sometimes a word, and more often 
the lamp being lighted over the 
door, was taken as notice to attend, 
and on entering it might be to find 
only a few habitués or a larger and 
more brilliant assembly.’ But a 
notice of some sort, if not a formal 
invitation, was necessary to insure 
against disappointment; and this is 
the touchstone or turning-point. 

A glance at the ‘Queens of So- 
ciety ’ will suggest a proud array 
of distinguished Englishwomen who 
have done good service in blending, 
harmonising, and elevating society ; 
in associating genius, learning, and 
accomplishment with rank, wealth, 
and fashion; in facilitating, refining, 
and enhancing the pleasures of 
intellectual intimacy. But not one 
of them has set about her appointed 
task in the manner of a French- 
woman; not one of them, in fact, 
has .successfully attempted the 
institution of the salon. <A few, 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire 
and Lady Palmerston, for example, 
may have done more, may. have 
done better, but they have not 
done this. Nor could even they, 
with all their rare combination of 
attractions and advantages, have 
attained the proposed object with- 
out first revolutionising the in- 
grained habits of the nation. Yet, 
although the salon has little chance 
in England, and is at a temporary 
discount on the Continent, we do not 
despair of its future. It is too con- 
genial to its native soil to be exter- 
minated or die out. It faded with 
the free institutions of France; 
it will revive with her reviving 
liberties. 
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THE DEATH OF OLD KING GORM. 
A BALLAD. 


By Sir Epmunp Heap. 


This ballad is founded on the story told in the Jomsvikingasaga, which, 
if it be the most striking, is probably not the most authentic account of 
the events to which it relates. Historians seem to think it probable that 
Knut was killed in Ireland or in Yorkshire, rather than slain by his 
brother Harald in Jutland. Queen Thyra is ‘the person to whom the 
Danes owed that work of which we have again heard within the last 
few years—the ‘ Danavirke.’ She bore the name of ‘Thyre Danebod’ 
(Dane’s help) as her son Knut was called ‘Dana-ast’ or ‘ Denmark’s 
Darling.’ In one of the popular songs describing the erection of the 
Danavirke, we are told: 


Det var Ord af Dronning Thyre 
Ret kaldt Dannebod 

Kvinden, som ved Danmark’s Styre 
Sad med Mandemod. 


‘The ‘ Lymfidrd’ is the narrow inlet across the peninsula of Jutland 
just south of the main channel into the Baltic; the western end was 
formerly closed by a neck of land from the North Sea, but Mr. Laing 
says ‘this neck has within these fifteen years been washed away, 
and there is now a channel into the Baltic by this new passage for 
small craft.’ (Heimskringla, vol. i. p. 378, n. 1844.) The date of 
Knut’s death was about A.D. 935. 


‘ My. brother is slain, and the fight is won! 
Go now,’ Earl Harald said ; 

‘ And find me the man that will tell King Gorm, 
How Knut his son is dead.’ 


2. 


He paus’d and look’d on his liegemen all, 
But, I trow, no liegeman spoke ; 

He heard but the boom of the heaving tide 
As each crested billow broke. 

$. 

O’er Lymfidrd the level sun 
Shed his last rays around, 

Where ships and corpses, oars and shields, 
Went drifting up the Sound. 


4 


At length one said: ‘ We know right well 
‘That man, Lord Earl, is fey, 
Who shall dare to tell to thy father’s face, 
The deed that was done this day. 





The Death of old King Gorm. 


5. 
‘King Gorm hath spoken—who bears that tale, 
Full sore shall his tidings rue ; 
The death of Knut is the death of the King, 
And the death of its teller too.’ 


6. 


The Earl hath gone to his mother's bow’r ; 
They have conn’d their counsels o’er, 
And when King Gorm at his wine was set 

Karl Harald spoke on the floor : — 


7. 
‘I saw two falcons fight yestreen, 
One white—the other grey : 
‘The grey soar’d high in his pride of place, 
But the white death-stricken lay.’ 


8. 


No more he utter’d, and fled from the hall 
As a man for his life doth fly ; 

But the old King sate with mien unchang’d, 
And drain’d his goblet dry. 


9. 

‘Now busk ye! busk ye! my maidens all,’ 
Queen Thyra cried that night, 

‘ For sable hangings must deck my hall 
In lieu of the scarlet bright.’ 


10. 


Again on the morrow King Gorm sat there 
To drink with his liegemen bold, 

He look’d on the walls, and he look’d on the Queen, 
And his heart grew chill and cold. 


Il. 


He rose and rax’d him, while the tears 
Fell fast on his beard like rain— 
‘Woe! Denmark, woe! my hour is come, 
For Knut my son is slain!’ 


12. 


‘No tongue but thine own hath told the tale,’ 
Queen Thyra gently said ; 
He leant to the wall—he sunk in his chair— 
And Gorm the King was dead. 
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FOREST LIFE, 


Let any one select a small district, and pick up the dialectic varieties, phrases, 
proverbs, and stories.—Max Mirrer. 


TTVHE New Forest is almost the 

only large district left in Eng- 
land which has not been invaded by 
the nineteenth century. You may 
drive or ride for miles over thou- 
sands of acres, and find the country 
in exactly the same state that it 
was left by the Norman kings ; the 
roads are probably a good deal 
better, and the poachers use guns 
instead of bows and arrows; but 
except in these particulars, the same 
wide commons stretch bleak and 
bare, with here and there a withered 
stump by a sullen, black, boggy 
pool, succeeded by beautiful knolls 
where the tall deer, whom the ‘ Con- 
queror loved as if he were their 
father,’ enjoy themselves as then, 
with picturesque oaks and beautiful 
green hollies dotted about as in a 
park, from amongst which William 
Rufus might ride out without any 
sense of incongruity ; while old 
Perkins, who carried the King’s 
body in a cart to Winchester, lived 
in just such a mud hovel, dressed 
in much such a dark ‘surplice’ 
(smock frock) and leathern leggings 
as his descendant who now inhabits 
the same spot, having neither risen 
nor fallen in the scale during al- 
most 800 years. The very tongue 
has hardly changed ; the Anglo- 
Saxon lingers fondly there. The 
plural ‘en ’—housen, cheesen ; the 
unpronounce: able form of ‘ th,’ 3; the 
syllabic augment in the perfect par- 
ticiple — ‘she’ve lost,’ ‘ he’ve 
abroke’—are to be found in all 
their pride. ‘It,’ as in the older 
translations of the Bible, hardly 
exists ; ‘everything is “he” (says 
a gret at authority) but a tomcat, 
who i awe, 

‘The district belonged to the 
kingdom of the West Saxons, and 
the dialect has come down by 
independent descent from the 


language brought by them from 
what is now Sleswick - Holstein, 
It is often purer, and in some 
cases richer, than the dialect chosen 
as our national speech,’ says the 
same authority. In the strug- 
gle for life of dialects, ‘ natural 
selection’ has not always perhaps 
chosen the best in every respect; 
probably sometimes the one acci- 
dentally combined with the strongest 
fists. 

Our beloved patois, however, is 
being rapidly improved off the face 
of the earth; there is incalculable 
harm done by the prigs of little 
schoolmasters and mistresses who 
infest the present world. All the 
historical traces of language, by 
which the successive waves that 
have colonised England may be 
traced, are being destroyed before 
the levelling hands of the pert little 
oracles of the national schools. 

The population is a very law- 
less one, living, like their ances- 
tors, on woodstealing and poaching; 
and of all the lawless parts, a dis- 
trict called No Man’s Land stands 
pre-eminent. The old Spartans, I 
believe, considered theft was not a 
fault unless it were found out: No 
Man’s Land thought the same. 
Their very houses were stolen from 
the waste and built on the stolen 
soil; their cows and sheep, and 
pigs and geese, fed on the commons 
whence came their peat fuel, and 
there was not a shilling of rent for 
anything paid by the whole com- 
munity. The late Speaker of the 
House of Commons tells how, when 
riding with the ranger (a good, easy 
man) over these parts, they both 
took notice of a remarkably fine 
oak. Three or four days after they 
again passed the place; the tree 
was gone, trunk, branches—not 
a trace of any kind was left. 
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Hardly any notice was taken: it 
was considered the custom of the 
country, though many horses and 
carts must have been required to 
carry it away. 

Every mud cottage stood separate. 
In the whole hamlet there were not 
three dwellings together. Mud has 
not a tempting sound, but it is, in 
fact, very comfortable wear, warm 
in winter, cool in summer; and 
standing, as many of them did, in 
their own little orchards and bril- 
liant gardens, they were much more 
picturesque and pleasant than the 
hideous red boxes, with blue slate 
roofs, thin as paper, that are suc- 
ceeding them. The most substan- 
tial and prettiest of them all be- 
longed to the parish clerk; it pos- 
sessed a second story, and was 
partly built of brick; for Silas 
Russell was a considerable man in 
those parts—‘a rich fellow enough, 
and a fellow who had had losses, 
and one who had two gowns.’ He 


lived nearly two miles from the 


little village church, but as he was 
the only man in the hamlet at the 
time of his appointment who could 
read, there had been no choice in 
the matter. He was as proud of 
his rare accomplishment as Beau- 
clere himself; and as knowledge 
was power even in No Man’s Land, 
he was greatly considered for it. 
His house stood on the edge of a 
little hill sheltered from the north, 
with an orchard of merries (the 
little black cherry) about it, and a 
passion-flower trained over the 
front, for the climate is almost as 
mild as Devonshire ; while the little 
garden made a gorgeous show in 
June, with great red peonies, blue 
larkspurs, and golden marigolds. 

It was Sunday mid-day, and he 
and his granddaughter were just 
returning from the ‘ berrin’ of his 
old wife. He did not speak, and 
Rachel, always rather afraid of him, 
dared not begin. At last they 
reached the door ; the empty house- 
place seemed to strike cold on the 
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old man—the vacant chimney corner 
where they twohad sat opposite each 
other for so many years, and hespoke 
out but it was not a sentimental grief. 
‘Eh, but she were fallen away to 
nothing ; she var a perfec’ notamy. 
** Small heft shall I be to carry to 
the lictun,” says she; and she var 
that sure. But it were a fine 
berrin, chile, and a sight of voke, 
and they all spoke as how she were 
a terriable good woman.’ 

And so poor old Lizzie’s funeral 
oration was done. 

Rachel Russell was a very pretty 
girl, of the type common in those 
parts, small and well-made, with 
delicate refined features, and what 
would be called elegance in another 
class in all her motions and looks. 
She was an orphan. There is 
nothing but association in names ; 
no high-born sound was there to 
any one who heard hers. Russells 
were exceedingly common about 
there, and no one saw anything the 
least incongruous in dirty old 
Howard the blacksmith, or Stanley 
the gipsy tinker in the lane. 

Old Russell was exceedingly par- 
ticular about his grandchild; no 
one was ‘allowed’ about the place, 
and it was so lonely that his task 
would have seemed easy; but as 
when a flower comes out in the 
forest, the bees appear where none 
were to be seen before, so if there is 
a pretty girl, those ne’er-do-weels 
young men will find her out; fand 
poor Russell was sadly put about. 
It never seemed to occur to him, in 
his horror at the species, that they 
were necessary to replenish the 
supply of old ones, who alone he 
thought worthy to inherit the 
earth. 

Their nearest neighbour was an 
old woodcutter, a widower, whose 
children had all left him except 
the youngest, Maurice. He was 
a tall, welkgrown stripling, about 
one-and-twenty, with a pleasant 
face, not in the least handsome; 
with a keen eye for a stag, and the 
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fleetest runner in the parish. He 
was supposed to help his father 
in the wood, and if they both 
combined lees lawful cz allings with 
their nominal one, No Man’s Land 
did not think the worse of them. 
Old Lizzie Russell had been very 
fond of the striving woman who 
had died of hard work, and Maurice 
and Rachel had known each other 
from babies ; many were the wood- 
pigeons’ eggs, the feathers of wood- 
peckér and jay, that were among 
her treasures in those old days. 
And now, if he met her coming 
home with a bundle from the shop, 
four miles off, there was no harm in 
his carrying it for her, or in his 
helping with a yoke of water from 
the little well at the bottom of the 
steep orchard; for he had been 
scarcely allowed to come within 
the house since the old woman’s 
death, Everything looked fair for 
the pair ; he had never spoken a 
word of love to her, however, they 

were still on their old friendly foot- 
ing, and old Silas, who did not like 
the prospect of losing his grand- 
child, could not have objected in the 
long run, when—there was a sudden 
change in the Government, the 
Ministry resigned, and a number of 
great people went in and out, with 
whom Maurice and Rachel did not 
seem at first sight to have much to 
do. There are many clever books 
written to prove what small causes 
led to great events; wn verre d'eau 
turned out the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and changed the fate and 
policy of Europe. My great work 
shews that great things have a mul- 
titude of small tails which they 
know nothing about. Among a 
number of changes and cries for 
reform, there had been an outcry 
about the malversations of the 
Forest. The old ranger was dead, 

and the new Ministry appointed a 
fresh one, who began ‘his reign as is 
the fashion of new brooms. The 
keeper of that part of the district 
was a very worthy old butler 
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belonging to the last dynasty, who 
never stirred out after eight o'clock, 

and knew as much about wood- 
craft as a cobbler. He and his 
old wife lived about a mile and a 
half further in the wood, at a 
lodge in a most beautiful situation 
on a hill overlooking the country 
for miles round. Great sweeps of 
wood alternating with wild heathery 
commons stretched out to the 
Channel, the blue sea and the beant 
tiful lines of the Isle of Wight 
beyond—‘ the Island,’ as it is 
fondly called—and a white sail like 
a gull’s wing here and there. It 
was surrounded by tufts of beech 
and holly set on the short green 
sward, the boughs from which 
strewed the ground, cut in winter 
as fodder for the deer, who loved 
and frequented the spot, and were 
to be seen flashing in and out of the 
glades between the groups of trees 
which are scattered about as in a 
magnificent park. Here Rachel 


was in the habit of coming as a 


child to Mrs. Strange, who was 
very fond of her mother, There 
were a multitude of creatures there 
in which she delighted: some- 
times a fawn which had lost its 
dam and was kept to be fed, or 
a family of the little brown wild 
pigs, or a litter of pointer pups; 
even the stately bloodhound was 
not insensible to her blandishments, 
and would lie with his tawny 
muzzle and magnificent ears on her 
knee as she sat with a puppy in her 
lap embracing a fluffy chicken. 
Still his red eye was only at rest, 
not tamed; and there were few 
people whom Bran allowed to take 
liberties with him, but the helpless- 
ness and fearlessness of a little girl 
is very attractive to both man and 
beast. 

On this pleasant place of much 
play and little work came the terri- 
ble shadow of reform. But abuses 
were long-lived in those days, and 
after much talk of stricter manage- 
ment, in a little while matters 
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subsided, and the anticlimax of 
the magnificent plans of improve- 
ment was that the under-keeper 
was desired to take an assistant. 

He was not longin appearing—one 
Ralph Leverton, the son of a small 
farmer a few miles off, shrewdly 
suspected of having the best pos- 
sible chance of circumventing the 
poachers by being well practised 
in all their ways. He was a 
very good- looking fellow, tall and 
straight, with curling black hair, 
and keen eyes; and in his black 
velveteen coat, and long gaiters, 
looked the very ideal of a@ young 
gamekeeper. 

He was known to most in the 
village, but he graduated as it 
were, on the first Sunday after his 
appointment, when the congrega- 
tion were much disturbed by dis- 
cussing him outside in the church 
porch, and watching within how he 
joined in the hymns. 

After church he seemed to think 


that so great a man might pick his 
company; and as Rachel was de- 
cidedly the prettiest girl there, he 
joined the old clerk at the first 
stile, ostensibly to inquire about a 


deer’s run near the house, and 
walked home with them, Rachel 
keeping shyly by her grandfather 
with her prayer-book wrapped in a 
red pocket-handkerchief. The old 
man, however, did not ask him in 
when they reached the cottage, and 
ather fought shy of his new ac- 
quaintance, 

After that, however, Ralph was 
constantly in and out; sometimes 
‘would Master Russell give him a 
cup of mead,’ or lend him a hammer, 
or he brought a bit of newspaper, 
only three weeks old, containing 
some wonderful battle or murder 
for the erudite clerk. 

Rachel did not much like him ; 
but she was very young and inno- 
cent; she never looked forwards, he 
rather amused her; he had seen the 
great world, had been even as far as 
‘Hampton,’ and she thought it very 
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good-natured of him to look in on 
them. 

Maurice had been away, selling 
wood for his father, who was laid 
up with the rheumatics, and the few 
times he had been near the clerk’s 
house, he had not ‘chanced’ on 
Leverton; but one day when he 
vame to the well at the time 
Rachel generally fetched her water, 
he saw Ralph saunter slowly out of 
the house, with his hands in his 
pockets like an habitué, and 
whistling up the hill. Poor Maurice 
was dumb-foundered ; his holy place, 
where he was scarcely allowed to 
enter, to be profaned by such a 
man; for Leverton’s character was 
not particularly good; and more- 
over, he regarded the ex-poacher 
with something of the feelings of a 
soldier towards a deserter. That 
evening Rachel did not come to the 
well; probably Ralph had carried 
her water for her, and Maurice went 
home in a towering rage. 

He did not manage to see her for 
the next few days, while he was nurs- 
ing his wrath to keep it warm. At 
last one evening she was tripping 
across the forest, the nearest way 
home ; there was no path, only the 
aimless tracks of the cows in and out 
of the holly and thorn thickets, and 
round the great beech and oak ; the 
long level rays of the sun lay on the 
tall fern, and touched the beautiful 
green mossy trunks of the beech, 
which looked like velvet, the even- 
ing shadows crept in and out, and 
nothing stirred but a squirrel, chat- 
tering at her as she passed, or the 
rustle of the carpet of dead leaves 
where a hind stole away. 

Presently she heard a nearer 
rustle, and turning, found Maurice 
at her side; she gave him such a 
bright look, her face beamed with 
such genuine pleasure, that his 
wrath subsided at once. 

‘Why, Maurice, where ha’ ye been. 
this age, like?’ ‘Out o’ sight, out 
o’ mind,’ said he, sadly ; ‘ you’ve had 
other things to mind nor mindin’ 0’ 
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go 
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me, Rachel.’ She looked up sur- 
prised, and then blushed deeply 
the expression in Maurice’s face. 
*He’s abeen in and out, out and in, 
most days, I da know, Rachel. I'd 
swaller it, and never miake no 
muoan, but that I da know he be 
na fit for thee; he be a loose hand, 
a wild chap that fears neither God 
nor man, and he means no good by 
thee. “T'ain’t ‘cause I hate one as 
have aturned on his own trade, 
darling ; there’s deeper wrong nor 
thissen; ask them as da know 
Ralph Leverton. Do ye love un, 
Rachel, dear?’ he said, tenderly 
and sadly. ‘I ha’ little to offer, 
heaven do know; but I ha’ loved 
thee ever sin’ thou werst so high, 
wid all my soul, and all my 
strength. I’ve never alooked at ere 
a lass only thee. [d twoil all a 
man mid to make thine a happy 
life—God bless thee.’ 
In her sudden terror, 
where she stood, 


she sat down 
among the fern, 


and covered her face with her hands. 
As Maurice had been spet aking, she 


remembered her first instinctive 
repugnance to Leverton; that 
strange power by which natures 
perfectly innocent and ignorant of 
evil detect by instinct what more 
practised minds often miss; as if 
endowed with an additional sense 
for their preservation, if they 
would but listen to it. Leverton 
had unconsciously modified his 
ordinary bold, reckless look and 
manner when he came near her 
gentle purity, as you would hardly 
speak harshly to a fawn, and her 
first impression had worn off. 

A very wise woman once said 
that she often altered her first 
impression of a person; that as she 
knew more of acharacter, she modi- 
fied her opinion very much, but 
that she always came back to the 
first, when the mind had been quite 
unprejudiced, and the instinct, 
which is far stronger in women 
than men, had had fair play ; and 
‘ des trois sources de la connaissance 
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humaine, l’intuition, la déduction et 
Vinduction, la premiére est de beau- 
coup la plus féconde et la plus 
élevée.’ 

Poor Rachel’s cogitations were 
not so abstruse, though they came 
to the same end. She instinctively 
felt that what Maurice said was 
true ; she remembered her early im- 
pression against Leverton ; could it 
be possible that she could care for 
this man? Then came up before 
her the frank, hearty nature that 
was standing near he sr, the loving 
and tender hand which had always 
been helpful in her little perplexities, 
and the tears began to start through 
her fingers. It took a long time, 
or it seemed so to him, for her 
little mind, so unpractised in reading 
its own or others’ emotions, to get 
so far ; and poor Maurice standing 
on thorns watching her, and at last 
seeing her tears, thought it was all 
up with him and turned away with 
a sort of smothered groan. 

* Good-bye, Rachel,’ he said, and 
he swore within himself (though in 
his rude chivalry he thought it 
unmanly to threaten her with it), 
that he'd ‘’list next day.’ 

‘ Bide, Maurice, bide,’ cried Ra- 
chel, leaping up in terror, ‘IT carena 
naught for yon man.’ ‘But then 
you care naught for me either, Ra- 
chel, I’m feared,’ answered Maurice 
with a bound back to her side; but 
his arm round her waist certainly be- 
lied him. Rachel, however, did not 
push it away; on the contrary, she 
lifted up her little, shy, blushing, 
tearful face for him to kiss—at least 
that was the result, the first he had 
ever given her; and then the two 
sauntered together into paradise, 
through that open door still left for 
poor scrubby earth, as some people 
consider it. ‘(Ido not mean heaven 
at all, but only that garden out of 
which Adam had us all turned 
out.) 

Then Rachel crept quietly home, 
and was perfectly unconscious of 
her grandfather’s remarks, answer- 
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ing yes or no at random all the 
evening, ‘ for the beating of her own 
heart was all the sound she heard,’ 
while she lived that one hour over 
and over again. 

Leverton was not long in finding 
out the difference of her manner. 
She had never shown him anything 
more than simple civility, but now 
she looked fluttered instead of 
amused when he came into the 
house, and he very soon guessed 
the cause. Next he dogged her 
footsteps and found the two to- 
gether. Maurice had been working 
hard to find some settled occupation, 
when he thought he might go to 
the old clerk with a better chance 
of success. One evening Rachel 
heard his low whistle near the 
cottage and stole out to hear news 
of his plans. They lingered just a 


little too long at the edge of the 
orchard, bidding good-bye a little 
too often, for Leverton passed by 
the edge of the wood and scowled 
like the fiend at the sight of Adam 


and Eve. He went immediately by 
the back of the house in to the old 
clerk. 

‘Do ye know where be Rachel 
at this minit, Master Russell ? 
that young scoundrel Maurice and 
she be colloguing in the orchat, at 
the stile.’ Old Silas hobbled out 
in time to see the parting, and when 
Rachel turned homeward she met his 
angry growls, as he seized her arm 
and dragged her into the cottage, 
vowing that Maurice should never 
darken his doorstep, a beggarly 
fellow, who would never own 
naught; a chap as were no use 
to nobody, &e. 

Poor Rachel led a sad time Of it. 
Her grandfather hardly let her go 
out of his sight. Leverton con- 
tinued to frequent the-house. Rachel 
had till now been a mere plaything 
for a spare half hour: his inclina- 
tion for her would probably have 
died away if all had been smooth, 
but it became very earnest now 
that she took so much winning. 
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His whole soul was bent upon 
catching Maurice in some act which 
might entail a long imprisonment 
upon him, and so dispose of him 
for a time. He hated him as an 
overbearing nature detests what 
stands in the path to its will. 
Maurice had kept out of the way 
as much as possible in order that 
poor Rachel might not suffer, and 
had continued his earnest search for 
permanent work which yet should 
not take him out of the district, 
(which your true forest auto- 
chthones hate like death). One 
fine autumn Sunday, however, 
he went up to church, keeping 
rather apart from the scattered 
groups out of the different cottages. 
The church, built of flint with stone 
quoins, stood on a little hill apart 
from any village, with some beautiful 
old elms and picturesque oaks round 
it. The only dwelling in sight was 
an old farmhouse, the remains of a 
large manor which had belonged to 
one of the regicides, who, on windy 
nights, without his head (I suppose 
as an appropriate punishment, in 
which case the tradition was curious 
as an indication of feeling in Eng- 
land at the time of his death), drove 
four headless horses down the 
hollow lane to the churchyard ; he 
was not pleasant company.to meet, 
and that side of the hill had rather 
an evil savour. At the bottom of 
the hill ran a little river, with a 
footbridge across it. Beyond lay 
the few fields of the parsonage, 
and round in every direction the 
great forest folding in on all 
sides. On week-days, it was a most 
solitary place, on Sunday it served 
as the rural Pall Mall or Hyde 
Park; staid old labourers who 
never met on other, days, inter- 
changed the gossip of the week, or 
more often sat in dignified silence, 
sunning themselves in the porch. 
The ivy which covered tower and 
walls with a thick green coat, and 
even crept through the roof and 
hung within in long festoons un- 
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mindful of rural deans, had a trunk 
like a tree, and the boughs stuck 
out three or four feet from the wall. 
It was clipped up to a certain 
height, so as to form a shelter or 
pent-house from the rain and sun, 
under which stood a row of men 
with their backs leaning against 
the wall. It was almost as great 
an ordeal for a young girl to pass 
this raking fire of eyes into church, 
as for the squire’s daughter to per- 
form her first minuet at her first 
ball—the most tremendous exaction 
which society ever made on a 
modest young girl. 

Rachel was sitting on the tomb- 
stone of her grandmother (whom she 
sorely missed), in a quiet part of 
the churchyard, just before the ser- 
vice, while the old clerk was busy 
inside. She sat sad and silent, 
playing with little Reuben, youngest 
of ten boys of one of her few ac- 
quaintances, when Maurice’s voice 
sounded close to her. 

‘She var a good friend to 
me,’ he muttered, looking at 
the grave; then turning to 
her, ‘I’ve abrought thee a posy, 
nee. I got un from the squeer’s 

vardener (this was four miles away). 
I dunna knaw what name thou 
givest they’ flowers, but my mother 
called um “ love in idles, 1”? and he 
put a bunch of purple ‘and yellow 
pansies with their velvet leaves into 
her hand. She looked up with a. 
bright smile and a blush, said no- 
thing, but put the flowers into her 
bosom. The parson’s bell was 
ringing, and with Reuben and his 
mother she followed the congrega- 
tion who troopedin. But Leverton 
had seen it all, and as he followed 
Maurice into the church, he said in 
a loud whisper, so that all the 
philosophers of the porch could 
hear, ‘What, he’s afraid now of going 
after the stag and will only run after 
the women.’ Maurice ground his 
teeth but did not turn. 
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It was true that he had not been 
‘out’ for a long time, but not with 
the least idea of growing steady, as 
the polite world may suppose. It 
is almost impossible for a settled 
state of society to realise the feelings 
of peasants in those parts in those 
days. The Crown is such an ex- 
tremely impersonal proprietor, its 
rights are held so lightly, its duties 
are still less considered; the deer are 
such thoroughly wild animals, that 
the land seems to belong to no one, 
and to be of use to nobody; and 
the result altogether was that no 
young man’s conscience was at all 
more hurt by going out after the 
deer than the Hon. Mowbray Plan- 
tagenet suffers remorse in a Cana- 
dian forest going after an elk. It 
was a trial of skill between gentle- 
men of different professions : “if the 
poacher caught the stag, well; if 
the keeper circumvented the poacher, 
it was fair too, if not well. 

Silas himself, the majestic Silas, 
though as an official himself he had 
a natural leaning to the authorities, 
would just as soon that his grand- 
daughter should marry a poacher as 
a keeper, if he had been as well doing; 
but Maurice just ‘scratted along, 
while Leverton had eighteen good 
shillings a week and a house, with 
the chance of better. 

Church began, but Maurice did 
not profit g greatly; ; in vain the clerk’s 
periods struck his occupied ear. Si- 
las was particularly great to-day in 
certain psalms where he could sound 
the proper plurals ‘ priesteses’ and 
‘ beasteses,’ in their place ; there was 
a new curate, a north countryman, 
and he had been so ill-advised as 
to try and reform these peculiar 
terminations, but Silas knew better. 
‘I won’t be put down by nobody, 
let alone by he; why I dunnot 
understan’ above half o’ what he 
do say, he do talk so queer, he 
do ;’ therefore in conscious recti- 
tude he now rolled them out with 
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* Probably idlesse—‘ and maidens call it love in idleness.’—Midsuinmer Night's Dream. 
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redoubled fervour. But neither this 
nor the psalmody had any effect on 
Maurice. This greatly resembled 
the cornet, sackbut, psaltery, and 
all kinds of music which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had for his private 
enjoyment. The instruments were 
many and singular; so were the 
minds of the performers—each went 
on his way rejoicing, quiteregardless 
of any one else, with wonderfal 
results. The curate also sometimes 
desired one spiritual song, the choir 
another, and both continued their 
separate performance at the tops of 
their voices, till the strongest had 
it, which was of course the choir, 
numbers against authority. 

All this, however, was lost on 
Maurice, filled with his own 
thoughts. Where he _ sat he 
could just catch Rachel’s pure 
sweet profile, looking very pale, 
but calm and still. There was a 
curious old corbel over her with 
a beautiful head upon it; almost 


all the rest were queer grinning 


apish faces. (By what strange 
rule of contraries did our ances- 
tors put such things into their 
churches?) It was evidently the 
portrait of a Queen—the companion, 
a Richard I. sadly mutilated, was 
still decipherable—but Maurice al- 
ways took it for an angel, and said 
it was like Rachel, and his prayer 
that day, if its vague longings had 
been translated into words, would 
have read, ‘ Sancte Rachele, ora pro 
me.’ 

At last church was ‘loosed.’ It 
was a pretty sight to watch the little 
rivulets of people streaming in their 
different directions, over green field 
and through wooded glade home: 
white surplices (the smock frock) 
and red cloaks abounded; the flat 
black silk hat, however, which went 
with it had even here disappeared 
into the bonnet. 
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That evening Maurice’s father 
began upon him about the ‘ powney; 
she was ‘growing too old for the 
bavin' trade; and ye mid get me 
another in no time, Maurice, if ye 
were the boy ye was, and had a 
mind to’t. There’s a stag of prime, 
to be found most nights now by the 
Squab-hollow, and |’d acome round 
with the powney for to carry on him 
whuom.’ 

Perugino makes his arch-tempter 
in the Vatican fresco a very reverend 
old man. His was a shrewder guess 
at human nature than the usual 
form given to that worthy; there 
is certainly no more dangerous or 
subtle one ; and Maurice, stung in 
the morning by Leverton’s gibe, “and 
under the sort of fascination which 
makes a man of another class spend. 
the day in the wet reeds after a wild 
duck, 6r pay 1,000/. a-year to stalk 
the red deer in the Highlands, con- 
sented to go. For a for tnight after, 
however, there was a grez vat down- 
pour of rain, and the ‘nights were 
dark; moreover, Maurice was not 
anxious to go while he thought 
Leverton was on the alert. At 
last, one night the moon was full, 
the rain had ceased, and the clouds 
were high, but they went drifting 
across the heavens with a strong 
wind in the upper sky. It was a 
gusty, wild-looking night—great 
fleecy masses of enormous size 
careering along, and making the 
moon as murky at times as if there 
were none, though the lower sky 
and the earth were very still. 
Maurice did not start from home; 
the keepers might be upon his trail, 
so he walked at sunset across the 
forest by the high road, and as soon 
as night fell, beat towards the 
haunt of the stag which he had 
marked for the last month. He 
passed over hill and dale, watching 
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the moonlit glades, and tlie glancing 


holly bushes, and the dark masses of 


shade under the trees ; and though 
without troubling himself much 
about the picturesque, there was a 
keen sense of enjoyment in it. At 
last stalking cautiously a little emi- 
nence in the middle of an open 
heathy part, which the wary deer 
had chosen for his bed-chamber, in 
order to be able to see all around, 
he caught sight of the branching 
antlers among a herd of does. He 
dragged himself nearer and nearer 
still, and at last fired. The head fell, 
and he ran ri apidly up the hill, the 
hinds racing off in all directions ; : 
he took out his knife to finish the 
poor thing’s life, and begin cutting 
him up, when, very low on the still 
night breeze came the bay of a 
hound. ‘They’ve agot the blood- 
hound out after me,’ thought Mau- 


rice, with a thrill, not exactly of 


terror, though there were terrible 
stories told of the hound, and he was 
only brought out on great occasions. 
There was no use in attempting 
to get the stag off now; and he set 
off at a long trot towards running 
water, and a frequented road to 
destroy the scent. He ran up a 
little stream, but the rain had filled 
it, and it was unpleasantly deep, and 
prevented his getting on. He passed 
into a byre, where some lean cows had 
been driven in, for the same reason ; 
still on and on, for he could hear 
the low bay of the hound growing 
nearer and nearer ; evidently he was 
upon the scent, and was summoning 
his master. The perspiration ran 
down Maurice’s face, and his blood 
curdled, for he was beginning to 
grow faint with fatigue ; the horrible 
brute’s dreaded and dreadful voice 
was the only sound except the wind 
that reached his ear; and besides 
the physical dread of being torn by 
a beast, which even a brave man 
shrinks from, the thought came 
over him with a force he never had 
felt before, that if ever Leverton 
caught and put him in prison, what 
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a chance it was giving him with Ra. 
chel’s gr andfather ; and he ground 
his teeth at his own folly. He might 
have thought of this before, Says a 
sage 1 reader, Y es, but Maurice was 
not the first or the last young man 
who has eaten sour grapes, and 
whose teeth have been consequently 
set on edge. 

His strength was very nearly 
gone. He, the swift-foot of the 
village, was reduced to a pace that 
a child might have overtaken, when 
he suddenly remembered that the 
river was so full with the rain, that 
it could not be crossed save at the 
bridge far below; and that, if he 
could but jump a certain place 
which he well knew, where the 
overarching banks had narrowed the 
channel, he should be safe for 
time from the human part of his 
pursuers. No man but himself he 
knew would dare such a leap, and 
he could do battle with the beast as 
from a vantage ground. He felt 
very uncertain whether he could 
cross it himself, exhausted as he was; 
but it was his last chance, and he 
plunged short off to the right. The 
river was overflowing its banks on 
either side ; a dark mass of troubled 
water, bringing with it matted clods 
of grass and boughs of trees broken 
away in its forest course, swept 
past. When it reached the narrow, 
it foamed, and tumbled, and swirled 
into whirlpools; the ground about 
was wet and swampy with the rain. 
It was an ugly leap, and Maurice 
felt that if he missed his footing, he 
must be lost; for neither man nor 
beast could liv e in such a torrent. 
He had generally too taken the 
jump from the other side, where 
the ground was a little the highest ; 
here he would have to jump up, 
which increased the difficulty, and 
he stood for a second or two mea- 
suring the distance. The night 
wind sighed among the branches ; 
everything was still but the turbid 
rushing water. He had lost time 
by coming down that way; he 
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must jump or be taken. He sprang 
at last in desperation. The ground 
was so soaked that, in spite of the 
run which he took, he had hardly 
any impetus; he caught at a sap- 
ling as his foot touched the other 
side; both it and the ground gave 
way, but a friendly beech-root below 
held good, and he fell foremost by 
main strength on shore, and on the 
right side. He was hardly sensible 
for the next few minutes; and when 
he rose, panting, he could scarcely 
bear to go near the foaming brink 
again ; but it was his best hope, and 
he ensconced himself in the roots of 
the beech, with his gun reversed in 
his hand. He could hear the growl 
of the hound, now on the crest of 
the knowl, whence he had just him- 
self come down; the clouds were 
gathering again over the moon, but 
enough light was left to see the 
huge and dreaded brute come in 
sight at his slow, unerring trot, and 
pause on the edge before making 
his spring, for he saw his man. 
Now or never. As he sprang, 
Maurice aimed a tremendous blow 
at him with the butt-end of his gun, 
and with a frightful yell he fell into 
the boiling seething whirlpool. 
Maurice shook from head to foot 
with rage and fatigue, and a sort of 
misery at his deed; his sportsman 
nature could not bear to have killed 
a dog as he would a wild beast; it 
was a sort of high treason in wood- 
craft; and besides, he remembered 
how Rachel used to fondle him. 
The dog never reappeared, and 
sadly he turned home, footsore and 
completely beat. 

His father, who had gone out with 
the ‘ powney,’ had reached home be- 
fore him, and was anxiously on the 
watch. When the keepers came up 
to the house, both father and son 
were in bed ; but, although Leverton 
felt certain that Maurice was the cul- 
prit, no one had seen him, there was 
not the slightest evidence against 
him; and as Leverton had taken 
the dog without leave, he was not 
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anxious to make much fuss about 
its death, lest the blame should fall 
on him. So the thing blew over, 
but he hated Maurice all the worse 
for the failure of his night’s work. 

It had been a great lesson for 
Maurice himself. He began to mis- 
trust his father,to see that whatever 
might be the abstract right and 
wrong of poaching, it never would 
enable him to win Rachel, and that 
he was playing his rival’s game with 
the old clerk most satisfactorily. Re- 
gular work was slack, but to keep 
himself out of mischief he hired 
himself as carekeeper to a farmer 
four miles off, and the winter passed 
quietly away. He was now hardly 
ever at home, for he was off by 
daylight and home long after dark ; 
but somehow Leverton was con- 
vinced that he and Rachel met if 
only for a minute at a time. 

With all his care he could not 
come upon them, but sometimes she 
looked a little brighter and her steps 
were more light, and then Leverton, 
whose senses were sharpened by 
jealousy, could have told pretty 
nearly to an hour when they had 
come together. 

It was a long and hard winter to 
poor Rachel, but spring came at 
last, and Maurice’s six months were 
over; his master wanted him no 
more, and he returned home for a 
time. 

It was a beautiful May. The 
apple and cherry orchards were 
sheets of blossom, May and yellow 
broom and ‘ fuzzen’ scented the air, 
the ground was a perfect carpet of 
anemones, blue harebells, and prim- 
roses, 


While the blackbird and the thrush, 
Good morrow said from brake and bush, 


and Maurice and Rachel, like the 
birds, could not but be glad too 
in their spring, and feel convinced 
that all must go right with their 
love. ‘Look at yon,’ he said as 
they stood hand in hand one day 
‘ander the hawthorn in the dale.’ 
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He pointed to a chaffinch flying with 
a long straw in its beak to make 
its nest. ‘They’ve a-had a hard 
winter too, but it be all acome 
right with um, and they’re abuild- 
ing their nesteses as we shall soon 
ourn, Rachel.’ She smiled a happy 
smile and turned to go. ‘What 
art thou adoin’ of to-morrow?’ 
said Maurice ; ‘art agoing to Mrs. 
Stre ange’s?’ ‘No not to-morrow, 
on’y T hursday.’ ‘ And what time wilt 
thou be a coming whuom, for my 
feyther be aworkin’ up by Long- 
dean and I allus come back that 

ray if so be Ican. [love the grove, 
and I’d be there to take thee back 
at any time thou bidd’st.’ They 
settled the hour and she tripped 
of home. There had been another 
listener. 

On Thursday Rachel made good 
haste with her w ork; Mrs. Strange 
had never known her so anxious to 
have done. She was rather a fussy 
old body however, and it was past 
five before Rachel was able to get 
away. She had flurried herself by 
her haste, and only breathed freely 


when she came to the grove of tall 
beech. 
The beauty of the forest in spring 


is indescribable: -the sort of pink 
bloom on the oak before the leaves 
come out, the bright green of the 
young beech buds just bursting, the 
emerald moss and the curled 
bracken before it opens looking like 
a regiment of bishop’s croziers ; 
nothing else grows under a beech, 
but wherever there is an opening, 
there lies a whole garland of flowers, 
rare orchises, and crowfoot and 
violets, and tall thorns covered with 
showers of bloom crowning the 
whole. It was here that Maurice 
had met her nearly two years before, 
and told her that he loved her ; and 
for some time she was so occupied 
with her own thoughts that she did 
find the timelong. At last it grew 
quite late, there was no Maurice, 
the shadows began to creep fast 
under the trees, the sun was almost 
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down, and she was growing nervous, 
when she saw a number of cows on 
their leisurely road home, poking 
their noses into a thicket not far off, 
snuffing the ground, galloping off 
again, and returning to look once 
more, as is the manner of cows, 
who are very curious by nature, 
She could see the herd-boys try. 
ing to get them home, at last go 
and examine for themselves, and 
heard their cries of wonder; one 
raced off to the nearest cottage, the 
smallest, little Reuben, saw her and 
ran up, great in his importance at 
having a story to tell. 

‘Oh Rachel, it’s blood, there's 
quite a pool of blood, and it’s all 
trampled and torn round, only 
paps the cows has made that; 
and Rachel, Tom says that both 
Leverton and Maurice is missin’ 
sin’ yesterday evenin’. The keeper 
was a callin’ of him all about the 
village to-day, and old Master 
Lovel vanted Maurice badly, for the 
wood-cuttin’ could na be finished 
without he.’ Rachel sat down in 
mute terror, too miserable even to 
think out her own thought. Tom 
was not long in returning ; that 
part of the wood was very unfre- 
quented, but there was a sort of 
path not far beyond, and he over- 
took some men going home from 
their work, one with his fork over 
his shoulder. It was growing 
almost too dusk to see footmarks, 
but a little moon was rising and 
they could just see by it and the 
waning sunlight, traces of broken 
boughs and fern where something 
had been dragged along; a sullen 
little dark boggy pool lay in the 
heather just outside the farthest 
trees, and thither the tracks led. 

The woodmen began to tear down 
pieces of bark and light them, and 
a number of flaming torches were 
soon moving about round the pool. 
How does news, particularly bad 
news, travel so fast? there were 
now fifteen or twenty men about, 
coming from all sides; a discovery 
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of this kind seems to be perceived 
long distances off as vultures scent 
a dead body. They began with 
their rude pieces of stick to sound 
the ill-looking pool, black with 
peaty soil. Poor Rachel could not 
stir: she watched the glancing lights, 
the dark forms in and out among 
the giant trunks, the red glare on 
the water, as if it were not a ‘horrible 
reality but only a picture. Little 
Reuben had taken his stand on a 
bank commanding both positions ; 
the men had abused him for getting 
between their legs in his vehement 
curiosity, and he now acted as 
telegraph to Rachel, who had buried 
her face in her hands, and besides, 
where she sat could hardly see what 
was doing. ‘Master Tomkins says 
as how he feels summat—no, ’taint 
only a log;’ then a dead silence, 
and the gesticulating little arms 
rose again, ‘They’ve afound un, 
they’ve afound un;’ found him, 
found whom ?—Rachel’s heart stood 
still, ‘Oh! not him, not Maurice, 
good God, not him!’ The» she 
felt as if she were praying for 
the death of another man, and 
besides was it not better that 
he were the murdered than the 
murderer ? 

Her suspense seemed to make 
her live hours in the minutes that 
passed, before the boy who had 
gone down, in his mad excitement, 
to the pond again to see for himself, 
rushed back to her. 

It was neither Maurice nor 
Leverton, no one knew the face—it 
was a stranger's. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


‘The crowner sat upon the body,’ 


but he did not elicit much. There 
was a vague rumour of a man of 
the same height and appearance 
having been seen at , ten 
miles ‘off, but it was a thriving and 
frequented port, where many stran- 
gers came and went, and nothing 
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followed from the clue. Old Lovel 
knew nothing of his son. 

A night or two afterwards, how- 
ever, Rachel was sitting sadly at the 
foot of her little bed; the moon 
threw the shadow of the quarries 
of the window-panes over her, not a 
breath stirred,when a handful of thin 
gravel was thrown gently against 
the window. She looked out; - a 
dark figure was standing in the 
moonlight, and she flew downstairs 
and gently opened the door. Mau- 
rice was leaning sadly against the 
doorpost, but at the sight of her he 
seemed for a moment to forget his 

troubles, and snatching hold of her 
he covered her with kisses. 

‘Oh, Maurice,’ she whispered, as 
he drew her into the little orchard, 
where they could see all round, 
‘what has thee done? Where’s 
Leverton?’ ‘ Dost ask first for 
him, lass?’ he answered, sadly. 
*He’s all right, for aught I know.’ 

‘Dear, thee should remember 
neighbours say thou hadst killed he 
or he thee, or both yon stranger.’ 

‘Nay, I know naught o’ any 
stranger, nor o’ Leverton either. 
He’s a-hiding watching for me, I'll 
be bound ; he’ve agot what'll send 
me to prison any day. I were a- 
coming home ’cross the beech grove, 


just awhistlin’ and thinking o’ thee, 


when I cum across a snare and a 
hare in it. I never laid it, Rachel. 
I’d aswore for thy sake to give up 
poaching, but flesh and blood. cannot 
stand a hare in one’s path, and a’ 
took it out ; when out lept Leverton 
and dree more. He couldn’t beat 
me running,’ he said, with a bit of 
his old smile; ‘ but, there he has his 
proof. I’d go to prison an it would 
win thee, but thy grandfather would 
allus be acasting it up to me; and 
I’m acum to tell thee thou’rt free,’ 
and he shook with his own deep 
sob. ‘Thou must na think o’ one as 
will not know where to lay his head.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Rachel, very quietly 
and steadily, ‘I’m troth- plighted to 
thee, Maurice. I feel all one as if 
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we were married i’ Summerhurst 
Church. I'll not leave loving thee 
nor forsake thought of thee till death 
do us part. Ifthou’st courage to 
wait, come and seek when the 
storms be overpast, and thou’lt find 
me the same.’ 

He took her in his arms again. 
‘Thou’rt true and holy, like the 
angel in the church, Rachel, and 
I’m na worthy o’ thee. God bless 
thee and reward thee.’ 

As they stood under the fruit 
trees the white petals showered on 
them like snow in the light breeze ; 
their hopes seemed falling as fast 
under the moonlight, which looked 
tranquilly down on their sorrow. 
* Art thou safe here ?’ said Rachel, 
at length. ‘No; I mun be gone,’ 
he answered, peering anxiously 
round. ‘ Leverton will leave no 
stun unturned to catch me, and 
he’ll seek me sooner here nor any- 
where. God bless thee, darling, 
true heart and brave;’ and he dis- 
appeared in the shadow of the great 
trees. 


A woman’s share in such partings 
is much the hardest; a man has to 
do battle with life, and cannot brood 
over his sorrows, while with her ‘it 
walks up and down with her, sits 
with her, lies in her bed, and talks 


with her.’ As she crept upstairs 
she felt stunned. Her life had made 
a plunge, indeed ; she felt ten years 
older than four short days ago. 
Leverton had altogether vanished. 
The nine days’ wonder of the mur- 
der and the disappearance of the 
two young men died away; the 
rather stolid life of No Man’s Land 
did not trouble itself about anything 
for very long, and except to his 
father and Rachel, poor Maurice was 
as if he had never been. The days 
went on long and drearily to her. 
No one can conceive the utter soli- 
tude of an outlying cottage in so 
thinly peopled a “district, and ‘if it 
had not been for the little white 
hen,’ Rachel thought sometimes she 
should have gone out of her mind. 
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Maurice gave no sign; he could 
neither re¢ ad nor write. The posts 
were slow and uncertain in those 
days, and rarely used. Rachel her- 
self could not write, and only ‘read 
in Bible and Prayer Book.’ Any 
one who has had much intercourse 
with the poor knows how, in almost 
every family, there has been a lost 
one, never heard of since his depar- 
ture into the wide world, and ex- 
pected vainly and patiently, some- 
times ‘a matter o’ fifty year.’ 

At the end of about three years 
there was a dull booming of cannon 
heard from Hurst Castle Ports- 
mouth, wherever, in short, there 
were forts in reach, and a vehement 
ringing of bells at church, where 
they heard there had been ‘a famous 
victory ;’ and later more guns and 
more ringing for the peace after it. 
Also, six weeks after, the only 
result of it that seemed much to 
concern No Man’s Land, viz. 
Leverton’s appearance. He had 
been seized by a press-gang he 
said, and sent off immediately to a 
distant station, and only released 
when both ships and men were dis- 
banded. 

A few days after he appeared at 
the clerk’s. Unwelcome as he was 
to Rachel, she could not refuse a 
greeting and congratulation in such 
circumstances, particularly as he 
looked ill and worn and depressed. 
He seemed to have some incompre- 
hensible pleasure in coming, for he 
would sit an hour or two at a time 
without speaking in the chimney 
corner, smoking with old Silas. 
Rachel at first used always to leave 
the room, but as he neither spoke to 
her nor looked at her, and hardly 
seemed conscious of her presence, 
she soon went on with her ironing 
or her cooking as if he were not 
there. She had some sort of sooth- 
ing influence over him, however, 
though she did not know it; if she 
stayed long away he grew restless 
and uneasy. He said he was too ill 
to take to keepering again, even if 
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there had been a place vacant. 

Altogether it was hardly possible to 

recognise the high-spirited over- 

bearing Ralph in the silent, almost 

sullen, depressed man. Rachel was 

surprised that people did not re- 

mark it, but he exerted himself 
more in public, and emotions are 

not delicately noted in village life. 

As for the murder, ‘ it were a long 
time ago; it warn’t their business. 
The man were none of theirs, and 
Ralph was ; and most like he knew 
naught about it. He had brought 
his ship papers all right home with 
him, which everybody might see ;’ 
and so the matter dropped. 

And soon a rumour arose that 
Maurice was dead, no one could 
say how or when, but Rachel utterly 
refused to believe it. Leverton 
went on coming, and the old man 
consulted him about everything ; 
he seemed to grow more cheerful 
as Rachel grew more dispirited. At 
last, after some weeks, she was 
struggling on a windy day with 


some drying clothes, when he came 
out and helped her. 
‘Ye work too hard, Rachel; I 


wish ye’d let me help ye. I wish 
ye'd let me help ye through life’; 
the thought o’ ye has been wi’ 
me all these weary days. Why 
won’t ye hearken what I hae to 
say ?’ 

‘Oh, Leverton,’ she answered, 
wrenching her hands away from 
him, ‘how can ye? I feel as good 
as married to Maurice, and [’ll 
never forsake him.’ ‘ But if he’s 
dead ?’ said Leverton, sadly. ‘ He 
ben’t dead; I dunna believe it. I 
shall ha’ him back again. I wanna 
b’lieve it.’ 

Leverton set his teeth and went 
back into the house without a word. 
Still he came as before; the old 
man, apparently out of sheer con- 
tradiction, seemed as if he could 
not do without him, and Leverton 
took it all in good part. 

He made no way with Rachel, 
but she grew used to seeing him 
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there, and buried in her 
thoughts, hardly seemed aware 
when he was by. He went on with 
a patience and perseverance which 
in a better cause would have been 
beyond praise, to save her and help 
her with her grandfather, to ward 
off trouble and anxiety; and she 
could not but be grateful to him 
when he turned off a scolding from 
the fierce and sullen old man, and 
advised him always, as Rachel saw, 
wisely and well. 

The Forest has long been a 
favourite haunt of gypsies, and the 
pale blue smoke of their encamp- 
ments is often seen among its 
grassy glades. Up one of these 
went Leverton in search, not for the 
first time, of the old gypsy gran- 
dam of the tribe, who was held in 
fear and awe by the whole neigh- 
bourhood. The tents, with their 
complement of carts and horses, 
were pitched in an open space where 
weird old pollard-oaks, covered 
with the long grey lichen which 
waves like hair in the wind, fringed 
a gravel bank which shut out the 
wind ; a little stream ran below. An 
iron pot slung on crossed sticks 
hung over a small fire; the old 
woman, with a red handkerchief 
tied over her grizzled elf-locks, that 
protruded from under it, sat and 
stirred. There was a _ pleasant 
savour of savoury meat, which was 
probably not the case with the stew 
of the witches whom she resembled ; 
but she looked like a Fate as she 
lifted up her filmy black eyes on 
him. ‘Well, mother, here I am 
again,’ said he. 

‘And what do ye want with me, 
Ralph Leverton? No good I'll be 
bound; ye won’t get that, with yer 
years, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ Nobody can’t say as it’s bad this 
time. I want to be married.’ She 
looked at him with her piercing 
eyes, but said nothing. ‘She'd 
marry me, I believe, now, but that 
she’s tied herself to that poor crettur 
Maurice Lovel, and he’s dead; I 
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know he’s dead,’ he repeated, vehe- 
menily. 

‘And that’s what you want me 
to incense her wi’,’ answered the 
woman, with a sort of savage 
laugh, and raising herself up with 
a long stick; ‘you as makes yer 
bed on better men’s graves. Not 
bad! However,’ she added, for it 
is pleasant to indulge your sharp 
tongue and your love of gain at 
once, ‘ pay for yer merchandise, and 
get gone wi’ yer.’ 

A few days after, Rachel had 
gone on one of her rare expeditions 
to the little market-town. Her 
grandfather was ailing, and she was 
late in setting out; the long June 
twilight ofa close, hot day had set 
in as she took a short cut across 
the forest, and she sat down wearily 
by a sort of ford where the gravel 
had been washed away from the 
roots of the fantastic old beech- 
trees, and bathed her hands and 
face in the little stream, which 
made a pleasant ripple among the 
stones. Presently she heard the 
dull tread of a horse on the sward 
in the still evening, and she drew 
back among the holly-bushes, for it 
was a lonely place, and she did not 
want to be seen. A man ona bare- 
backed horse passed close beside 
her, and was turning his head over 
his shoulder, as if to see whether he 
were followed. 

He was so near that, though the 
light was fast fading, she recognised 
him asa loose sort of fellow who be- 
longed to the parish, but had no 
regular work, and made his bread 
as he could. What was he doing 
with farmer Baker’s horse ? which 
she knew also, because Leverton 
had been discussing it with her 
father. Both horse and man, how- 
ever, disappeared quickly over the 
hill, and Rachel went on. She 
made her way back to the road as 
fast as she could, for she did 
not like the encounter. As she 
came, however, to the turn which 
led up to her grandfather’s, the old 


. 
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hag who was always called Queen 
of the Gypsies barred the way, 
She was standing in an open glade, 
under an arch of green boughs, with 
her scarlet cloak and a staff in her 
hand. There is a curious love of 
stage effect in the race; they are 
born actors. There seems to be no 
absolute truth in words for them ; 
they are only used relatively to 
produce an impression on you. 

She began—‘I have a word to 
speak to you, Rachel Russell.’ 
Rachel had been brought up in a 
righteous horror of gypsies, how- 
ever, and she hurried on, a good deal 
frightened, and refusing to listen. 

‘And you're the more fool for 
your pains, girl; for none but | 
could tell of the one who is gone, 
and where he is.’ 

‘If ye ha’ any news o’ Maurice,’ 
said the poor girl, trembling, ‘ tell 
me, in God’s name.’ 

‘Ah, now you want my news, 
when you haven’t the manners to 
be civil to them old enough to be 
your grandmother. Pay me for my 
tale, then.’ 

‘I haven’t got no money; and 
them’s my father’s things,’ said 
poor Rachel, wringing her hands. 

‘Then give me that shawl off 0’ 
your shoulders,’ said the old woman, 
fiercely. 

Rachel pulled it off and held it 
out piteously to her. 

‘I saw a dark place among the 
holes of the earth, and there were 
great wheels and fiery furnaces ; 
and as I looked, the young man was 
struck down by the fierce heat, and 
torn asunder by the whirl; and 
there he lay dead.’ 

Poor Rachel walked away, stun- 
ned, without a word. She hardly 
noticed a young man with a peaked 
hat and a peacock’s feather in it, 
who came up in front of her when 
he saw the interview was over. 

The old hag looked slowly after 
her. ‘I’ve settled her,’ she mut- 
tered, ‘with a pain in her heart 
and salt tears in her eyes.’ 
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‘Why do you hate her, mother ? 
‘The old clerk has turned us out 
church lane, and done us 
erief scores o’ times,’ answered 
she; ‘and I love to hurt them as 
hurt us.’ 

That evening, as Leverton was 
sitting with the old clerk, Rachel 
rushed breathlesslyin. ‘W. hy , What’s 
come to yer ?’ said her grandfather ; 
‘and what’s come o’ yer shawl ?’ 
‘It were the old gypsy wife as said 
she had news o’ Maurice, and I 
gived it her for to tell me;’ and 
she burst into an hysterical flood of 
tears as she wrung her hands pas- 
sionately. Leverton swore a deep 
oath as he rose angrily at the ‘ ras- 
cally old randy quean.’ He had 
robbed Rachel of what was more 
precious to her than many shawls, 
and yet he was furious at the old 
woman for thus exacting a double 
fee for her lie. His rage, like 
David’s, was all reserved for the 
minor offender. 

The old clerk grew more infirm. 
Rachel was the most patient and 
attentive of nurses, but whenever 
Leverton was away for a day or 
two he kept up a whining complaint 
igainst her of how ‘ill voke behaved 
o him.’ A grievance with some 
people is the dearest thing they 
possess, and they regard you with 
infinite ill-will if you rob them of 
heir property by explaining it 
away. 

The following Sunday Silas got 
down with great difficulty to the 
church. An assistant had been 
appointed, but that great dignitary, 
a clerk, cannot be removed; he 
held to his rights, and whenever he 
was able he hobbled down and read 
the responses, together with the 
remplacant, which did not improve 
the service. When he and Rachel 
arrived in the churchyard, they 
found the parliament or talking- 
place of the village in great agita- 
tion about the stealing of farmer 
Baker's horse. The gypsy en- 
campment was so near, that it was 
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all laid to the door of Geordy 
Stanley, horsebreaker and _horse- 
dealer, grandson of the old queen. 
The gypsies had so much the best 
of it in ordinary life, that the whole 
community seized greedily on any 
opening for retaliation. 

‘But I saw Will Snell riding 
away on the horse, that evening,’ 
said Rachel, simply. 

She immediately found herself 
the centre of interest, to her great 
dismay ; she had to tell her story 
over and over again: they crowded 
round her. ‘ But could ye asay for 
certain sure it were Will?’ said 
the clerk, sternly. 

Rachel was thankful when the 
bell carried off her tormentors. 

The following week, however, 
poor Geordy was safely lodged in 
the county gaol. The horse had 
been found at a great fair, farther 
down in the west, at which Geordy 
was present, and though the link 
between the two was still wanting, 
‘society’ considered him guilty 
without more ado. <A day or two 
after, a tall gypsy, with a sullen 
look on her handsome face, ap- 
peared suddenly at the door of the 
clerk’s cottage, having carefully 
watched him go out. Rachel was 
leaning against the chimney, gazing 
sadly into the fire, and she shrank 
back as she saw the red cloak. 

‘You’ve no call to fear me, 
Rachel Russell,’ said the woman, 
‘It’s I as come to you for help. I 
hear ye say you saw that fellow 
Snell riding off on the horse that 
they’ve lay at my poor boy’s door, 
He’s as innicint of it as a babe 
unborn. Ye saw him yersell that 
night along wi’ my mother at the 
tents, arter ye met Snell. Will ye 
come up and swear so at the ’sizes?’ 

Rachel shuddered; it was ter- 
rible to her timid nature to think 
of standing up before ‘ Grandfa 
Judge’ and the court. 

‘Rachel,’ said the woman, stri- 
ding up to her, and catching hold 
of her arm, ‘do ye know what it is 
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IT ask? It’s a hanging matter to 
steal a horse; hearken to me: [ll 
swear by anything you please he 
didn’t do it. You know you saw 
him yersell arter the horse were 
gone. Will ye let him be killed 
afore my eyes? What's all that 
praying and singing for, if ye let 
the innicint suffer and the rascals 
go free?’ she added solemnly, 
standing over the chair where 
Rachel had sunk in her agitation. 
It was against all her class preju- 
dices ; the gypsies were feared and 
hated by every one round her; they 
were considered beyond the pale, 
outcast, an accursed race, and she 
knew she should encounter her 
grandfather’s wrath if she actively 
helped them, as well as the, to her, 
terrible ordeal of the trial. 

‘If you’d a mother,’ the woman 
went on, the great veins swelling 
in her throat with her efforts to 
conceal her agitation, ‘you wouldn’t 
serve a mother so.’ 

‘IT can swear I seed un after Will 
Snell rode off. Ill bear true wit- 


ness for you: God Almighty help 


us a’, said the poor girl with a 
gasping sob and a white face. 

‘Is it God or the other as is the 
bad un ?’! said the woman drearily, 
as she seized her hands with a 
passionate expression of gratitude, 
and disappeared in the noiseless 
way she came in. 

At last the rheumatics grew so 
bad that old Silas took to his bed, 
and sore work Rachel had in the 
nursing, till at last her friend 
Mrs. Ten- boy (so called to distin- 
guish her from others of the name) 
interfered—‘ You see, chile, ye can’t 
mind un alone any longer; he’d be 
much better wi’ an old nuss. He’d 
just apotter and abother wi’ she, 
and she’d up and answer he, and 
that ’ud stir un and please un like ; 
while he goes on a-hammering and 
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agirding at you, and ye won't 
answer, and it ben’t no satidgefac- 
tion to a man as had allus had his 
own way, and likes some un as’ll 
stand up to un. I doubt Sally 
Skene would come for her vittles 
and a shilling.’ 

Mrs. Page was quite right; and 
when that lady was established in 
the house, and never gave him any- 
thing without ‘ argufying,’ and held 
her own as obstinately as Silas 
himself, he was twice as happy as 
with the gentle, patient Rachel, 
obedient to all his whims. 

At last he drew near his end, and 
the old rector came up to see the 
last of his ancient co-partner, as the 
clerk considered himself. When 
he chose, Silas had the belles maniéres 
of the old school—a manner self- 
respecting and respectful, which 
is fast dying out in these days, 
when each class is trying to appear 
something above it; and their un- 
easy familiarity shows the little faith 
they have in their assertion. 

Silas was not a good specimen 
of his class. His life was by no 
means that of a true gentleman; 
but security of position is one ele- 
ment of manners. As clerk he 
felt himself a truly great man, 
and his reception of the rector 
was perfect. He was pleased with 
the attention (the rector was not 
given to visiting his people—it was 
in the old days); he was not 
grateful ; he knew that it was his 
due ; he liked to have the reading 
and prayers all proper. He con- 
sidered that he had done his duty, 
and was no wise anxious about his 
state; and nothing could be more 
curious, contrasted with his usual 
humours, than the dignified farewell 
he took of his ancient chief, and his 
dying hospitalities. 

His end arrived a few days after. 
‘He’s been right down fractious 


idea in the minds of the tribe ; perhaps the 


reason may be that ‘Deva is Sanscrit for God, and Devel in the gypsy tongue means 
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to be sure,’ said the old nurse. ‘I 
weren't yable to do nothing as was 
right, he were that uncommon queer, 
but he’s as quiet as a lamb to-night, 
for I’ve ataken away the feathers 
pilla ; he’ll die quiet enough now.’ 

Mrs. Ten-boy made an earnest 
but vain effort in favour of his soul. 
She would have brought in her 
good little husband, a Methodist 
preacher, but Silas was furious. 

‘Now, don’t ye go afussing and 
abuzzing any longer. It ain’t a 
mossel o’ good. It stann’s to reason 
as I, as have been parish-clerk a 
matter o’ forty year, and could 
cipher and write my name along- 
side the parson’s, must aknow a 
mort more than any Methodie about 
my soul and my salvation, and all 
them things ; and I ain’t agoing to 
be worried o’ that fashion. My 
soul—I know all about my soul,’ 
he muttered, angrily; and the 
familiar word stirring the old asso- 
ciation, ‘Awake, my soul,’ he sang 
in a quavering voice, ‘and with the 
sun—Let us sing to the praise and 
glory ;’ then, as uneasy sensations 
wandered over his dying limbs, 
‘There’s fuzzen in the bed, tie up 
thae bavins ;’ and so the old recol- 
lections mingling in death, the old 
heathen passed away; and let us 
hope his was a true prophecy, and 
that his soul did awake in that 
other morning—it had been mostly 
asleep here. 

‘It were very queer,’ moralised 
good Mrs. Page, ‘how I couldn’t 
get him for to listen; J likes to 
be alarmed.’ 

‘Have ye told the bees?’ she 
continued ; and she went out to 
perform that important ceremony. 
[f it is neglected they either resent 
the discourtesy by flying away, or 
take it to heart so much that they 
all die. Why they require this at- 
tention, while the horse, cow and 
pig, to whom it is so much more 
important, are left to find it out 
for themselves, is not known, ‘so 
tis. 
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It is a merciful dispensation that 
we never see the faults of our own 
belongings in the clear light which 
we dispense to those of other péo- 
ple. The clerk died in the odour of 
sanctity, as far as Rachel was con- 
cerned, and she missed him very 
much, ‘I’ve got nobody to scold 
me now,’ she said pitifully to Mrs. 
Page. 

She was now a good deal thrown 
upon Leverton, to whom her grand- 
father had entrusted all his affairs. 
He never put himself forward, yet 
he was always ready to help her, 
and poor Rachel felt herself obliged 
to be grateful, and obliged to depend 
upon him. She felt as if a net were 
gradually closing round her, for his 
feeling for her was so real and deep 
that her gentle nature could not find 
it in her heart to express her dislike 
to him; and his spirits rose as he 
thought he was making way with 
her. 

The day for the trial came on. 
Leverton had his own reasons for 
not going near ‘ the law,’ and Mrs, 
Page volunteered to accompany 
Rachel, in a small cart, on her 
weary pilgrimage. ‘Don’t ye get 
set down as a witness for Geordy,’ 
was Leverton’s last recommenda- 
tion as he helped her in. 

She felt almost as if she were 
going to execution herself as the tall 
spire broke on her sight. Mrs. Page 
was chattering all the way as she 
went, and greatly enjoying the un- 
accustomed ‘ ploy.’ ‘ What a sight 
o’ housen,’ said she; ‘ where can a’ 
the voke come from ?’ 

‘ Here’s the gypsy’s witness,’ was 
whispered as they made their way 
through the crowded court. 

She listened without hearing till 
her turn came, when she uttered the 
few sentences required of her, and 
held to her story with gentle firm- 
ness through all the badgering and 
baiting of the opposing counsel. 
But the evidence was too strong 
against poor Geordy, and he was 
found guilty and left for execution. 
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The passionate grief and anger 
among the gypsies was frightful to 
witness. 
court her arm was seized by the 
poor mother, who nearly wrung it 
off. ‘You’ve done what yer could, 
child, you’ve done what yer could. 
Ye shall be the better for it; "taint 
for nothing you harm or help the 
tribe,’ she said, savagely. 

Sadly and wear ily the two women 
turned home again; and hardly a 
word was said till they reached 
Summerhurst, and Rachel returned 
to her desolate home, where the old 
nurse kept house for her. 

A few nights after, as she slept 
a disturbed sleep, she was wakened 
by a wild cry, weird and shrill, on 
the still air, and she sprang to the 
window. There was nothing to be 
seen, but the wonderful beauty of 
the early morning: the dead stillness 
of the world just before a summer's 
dawn is very striking; not a breath, 
not a leaf, not an insect stirring— 
all that world of life in the deadest 
of sleep, just before the waking. 
Then the gradual growth of the 
light—the twilight of expectation— 
so different from that of night. She 
turned away from the casement, 
when suddenly came the old signal, 
the handful of gravel against the 
window, and a voice called ‘Rachel.’ 
She could hardly believe her ears or 
her eyes. 

‘Let me in, Rachel, 
flesh and blood,’ said he. 

‘What's yon ?’ said old Sally, as 
she heard Rachel preparing to go 
down. ‘An he’s halloaing and squeal- 
ing in that way he’s no come back 
a Christian man.’ 

‘And ye’re not married to Le- 
verton ?’ said he, seizing her in his 
arms. 

‘And how could ye ever think 
it?’ she answered, reproachfully ; 
‘and wherever ha’ ye abeen all this 
long, long while ?’ 

‘Working in the black country, 
as they ca’ it, digging iron and coal 
in Wales, hoping for to come back 
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wi’ money to satisfy thy grandfather. 
Then I had a sore accident as used 
up all my gains, and I heerd from 
the gypsies that thou wast amarried 
to Leverton, and I didn’t care what 
I did.’ 

‘And no one for to nurse thee ! 
How wast thou hurted ?’ said she. 

‘A poor little chap were smote by 
the mill-wheel, and I dragged un 
out, and were hit myself. "How so- 
ever, the day before yesterday there 

‘ame a fellow as atelled me (and 
swore it too) that the gypsy queen 
sent me word to come home directly, 
that thou werst na married, and 
there was peril near.’ 

* And she were no that far wrong,’ 
said Rachel, with her gentle smile ; 
‘it’s been a sore time, Maurice.’ 

‘ And it were all Leverton’s doing, 
I know,’ muttered he. 

‘What were that dreadful noise, 
Maurice,’ said she, ‘we heerd 
while back ?’ 

‘*"T'were the gipsy queen as they 
were wailing,’ said he; ‘they telled 
me she were heart-broke when her 
grandson were found guilty. She 
set such store by him.’ 

(The poor fellow years after was 
discovered to have been innocent, 
and his execution was one of the 
last under the fierce old law.) 

Not many days after their mar- 
riage Rachel was standing at the 
door one evening looking out for 
Maurice, when, to her utter amaze- 
ment, Leverton came slowly up the 
steep sandy path. 

‘You!’ said she, in blank dismay. 

‘Ye need not be ’fraid o’ me,’ he 
said. ‘I’m away altogether. I 
thought [’'d just see thee and bid 
thee good-bye. Thou couldst have 
amade aman o’ me, Rachel; but 
that’s gone now, and I’m but come 
that thou shouldst say a good word 
to me to end wi’, and gie mea drink 
o’ milk as in the old days. Tell 
Maurice he’s got what must amake 
it easy to forgive.’ Hestood moodily 
gazing out on the distant blue line 
of sea over the woodland, which 
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gives such peculiar charm to that 
country. 

‘I shall go to sea again, in a 
merchant vessel,’ he said, and added, 
dreamily, ‘I think ’twould amake 
my mind cleaner to tell some un, 
Rachel.’ 

‘Oh, don’t,’ said she. 

‘*Tain’t anything so bad,’ he an- 
swered. ‘It’s true I strove to get 
Maurice out o’ my way for poach- 
ing; but he were too fleet and wary, 
and I were forced to seek summat 
else. One day I chanced on some 
voke I knew, as were part of 
pressgang, and I promised to help 
un to take off Maurice.’ 

‘And ye call that not so bad ?’ 
said Rachel, angrily. 

‘Ye young lass, as has never been 
te mpted, what dost thou know? I 
set a snare wi’ a hare in it, right in 
his path in the beech grove, and 
we watched. I could na think he’d 
‘scape four pair of legs, but they 
come out afore he’d got hold o’ the 
trap, and I tripped over a snag. 
The others didn’t know the wood, 
and he were off like a deer.’ 

‘Aye, Maurice were always the 
fastest foot in these parts,’ said 
Rachel, with pride. 

‘Then they began to abuse me, 
when it were their own stupid fault,’ 
said he, forgetting to whom he was 
speaking; ‘and one on um broke 
out violent that if they didn’t ha’ 
one, they’d ha’ the other; and he 
seized my arms. My blood were 
up, and I got at my hunting-knife, 
and swore I’d ha’ the life of the first 
as touched me. They all closed in, 
and I hit out at the nighest. He 
fell back in his blood, Rachel, 
a’most wi’out a groan. I were just 
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stunned. I’d scarce had time to 
feel angry even, and they did their 
worst wi’ me, and took me away 
bound, saying they’d gi’e me up for 
a murderer an I wouldn’t walk wi’ 
um, and put me aboard a king’s 
ship. They didn’t care how they 
got men then in war-time. I’d no 
heart to write home, thinking 0’ 
nights o’ that horrid pool, when 
they should afind the body. I 
must be going. Good-bye, dearie ; 
shake hands—you’ ll wish me well, 
Rachel ? 

‘God bless ye and keep ye 
straight, Ralph,’ "said she, tearfully. 
: You’ ve made a poor hand o’ life— 
you'll do better now?’ she went 

laying her hand on his arm 
anxiously. 

He looked wistfully into her eyes, 
but at that moment Maurice’s 
whistle was heard, and he was off 
like a shot. 

*‘Yon’s a bad un,’ said Maurice, 
moodily, as he caught sight of his 
retreating enemy. 

‘ Poor fellow,’ said Rachel, ‘ arter 
all he haven’t adone us much hurt, 
so we’ve acome together at last. 
*T were like silver tried in the fire, 
were our love, dearie. Please God, 
past troubles is like the dead leaves 
as falls off of a tree and nourishes it 
again;’ and she turned his face 
towards her, and held it till the 
cloud cleared away ; and he smiled 
fondly at her as “she told Ralph’s 
story. 

‘Well, thou wert worth serving 
long years for, like Jacob,’ he said 
at last, as he took her in his arms ; 
*but I’m thankful I shan’t niver 
see un again, or I should do un 
a mischief yet !’ 
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ONSIDERABLE anxiety has of 
late been felt respecting our 
commons, forests, and open spaces, 
particularly those near the metro- 
polis, and there really is much 
danger that the public will soon 
cease to have any further enjoy- 
ment of them. This is occasioned 
by their increasing value for build- 
ing purposes, which has made the 
temptation to inclose and sell them 
almost irresistible to the lords of 
manors, who desire to increase their 
wealth, without much regard to the 
means of doing so. But there is 
no person uninfluenced by pecuniary 
motives who is not ready to admit 
that such a result would be lamen- 
table. We desire to render such 
assistance as we can to prevent this 
public misfortune, and we will with 
that view give a few explanations 
that may prove generally interest- 
ing, and be of use to those who 
would willingly co-operate for the 


same purpose, if they only knew 


how. The law on the subject is 
in an unsettled state, and certain 
persons whose rights are of an un- 
substantial character, have taken 
advantage of its obscurity to make 
the most extravagant claims. But 
a few prefatory remarks will en- 
able the leading principles to be 
intelligible to all. 

Every rood of land in England 
has, in contemplation of law, its 
owner. We do not recognise any 
such thing as ‘no man’s land,’ 
though a plot of ground may oc- 

asionally be found which has that 
appellation in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Even the foreshore of 
the sea between high and low water- 
mark is owned by the Crown, for 
the benefit of its subjects, and the 
general public has little more than a 
right of way over its surface. The 
ownership of the soil of high roads 
is generally in the owners of the 
lands on each side of them, subject 
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to the right of the public to tra- 
verse them in all directions, and to 
the special jurisdiction of certain 
local authorities. The land over 
which rivers flow, belongs to the 
riparian proprietors whose pro- 
perties extend ad medium filum 
aque; and it has even been doubted 
whether the land forming the bot- 
toms of great lakes, like those of 
Cumberland, is not subject to the 
same rule. The broad tracts of 
waste land which once formed so 
vast a proportion of England, and 
still occupy millions of acres, were 
from very early times appropriated 
by certain great lords, so far as 
relates to ownership in the soil, 
though other persons were also 
permitted to have important rights, 
as commoners, in the surface. It is 
not our intention to give an histori- 
‘al account of the origin of the 
great manors and lordships of 
England, of whose possessions our 
principal waste lands form part, 
nor shall we here explain how those 
titles arose which are now too well 
established to be successfully dis- 
puted. It is sufficient to say that 
many of the manors can be traced 
back to a period long before the 
Norman Conquest. Thus the manor 
of Hampstead, about which there 
has lately been so much discussion, 
is of great antiquity, having been 
first granted by King Edgar. There 
was afterwards a confir matory grant 
by Ethelstan ; but that under which 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson holds 
the manor is said to bear date the 
4th Edward VI. 

But it is well-established law 
that, although the right to the soil 
of the waste lands of manors is in 
the lord, the right to take as pasture 
the herbage grown upon it, may, 
with other rights affecting the soil 
itself, be vested in the commoners. 

According to the opinion of our 
most eminent lawyers, the principal 
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part of England became, even before 
the Conquest, gradually parcelled 
out into a variety of great manors, 
granted by the Crown, and owned 
by lords who exercised important 
jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
within the limits of their territories. 
These lords distributed their pos- 
sessions in various parcels, retaining 
some as demesne lands for their 
own use, and granting others to 
persons who held of them either as 
tenants at will by copy of court 
roll, now called copyholders, or as 
free tenants in socage, or by knight’s 
service, since converted into socage, 
and these free tenants are now the 
freeholders of the manor. Other 
parcels constituting the waste lands 
of the manor were left uninclosed, 
and afforded pasture to the cattle of 
the lord and his tenants, and fuel 
for their houses. 

The Norman Conquest, though it 
did not introduce the feudal system 
into England, methodised and per- 
fected it in a remarkable manner. 
Numerous statutes, and the in- 
genuity of English lawyers, have 
from time to time modified this 
system, and in certain cases de- 
stroyed some of its most funda- 
mental principles, The result, which 
has come down to us in the existing 
state of our law of real property, is 
a curious piece of patchwork, and 
often very surprising, whether ex- 
amined as a whole or in its details, 
and there is no part of it more so 
than that which our lawyers are 
compelled to consider as established 
doctrine with respect to the total 
absence of all right on the part of 
the public to place a foot on the 
commons, forests, and open spaces 
of the kingdom. According to this 
doctrine, every Englishman passes 
his life in almost constant violation 
of the law: he lives in trespasses, 
if not in sins. If he ventures off a 
public street or highway and wan- 
ders over the wildest moors or 
barest hills, still the ground on 
which he stands is ‘ holy,’ for it is 
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consecrated not merely by the 
‘genius of universal emancipation ’ 
about which Curran declaimed, but 
also, and sometimes rather incon- 
veniently, by the English law of real 
property, which is of a more practical 
character, and he may find himself 
liable to be mulcted in damages and 
costs. So excessive is this strict- 
ness, that grave discussions have 
arisen as to whether the com- 
moners themselves, who have rights 
of pasture on the land, are entitled 
to go on it except for certain de- 
fined and special purposes ; and if 
our old law books are to be believed, 
it has even been adjudged in ancient 
times, that though a commoner may 
go on the waste land to take his 
cattle to pasture, or even to see 
that the ground is in a fit state for 
pasture, yet he has no other 
business there, and will be guilty 
of trespass if his only object be the 
idle one of personal recreation. 
Fortunately the common sense of 
landowners and their instinct of 
self-preservation, have kept them 
from insisting with strictness on 
rights so extravagant, although our 
lawyers in ancient times were far 
too ready to concede their claims 
without sufficient examination. The 
intervention of Parliament has, 
therefore, not yet been felt neces- 
sary to correct what would other- 
wise have been an intolerable evil. 

Irksome as are the restraints said 
to be imposed by law on the com- 
moners themselves in respect of 
their enjoyment of waste lands, and 
afflicting as is the total disregard of 
all acknowledged right on the part 
of the general public, the position 
of the lords of manors who own the 
soil has never itself been very 
satisfactory. 

The lords were, long subsequently 
to the Norman Conquest, hampered 
in the enjoyment of their property 
by the rights of the Sovereign as 
paramount lord, on the one side, 
and by the rights of their own 
tenants on the other. Their pos- 
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sessions had been granted or con- 
firmed to them upon a title not 
intended for their own personal 
benefit only, but as something to 
which onerous duties also attached. 
They were bound to render military 
assistance in war at their own 
charges, and to see to the adminis- 
tration of justice. They were also 
liable to have their possessions af- 
forested by the King, who, down to 
the reign of Henry LIT. had the clear 
right to convert any wooded lands, 
whether belonging to his subjects 
or constituting his own demesnes, 
into forest, for no other object than 
for his recreation, or as it was ex- 
pressed, ‘for the King’s princely 
delight and pleasure.’ If any man 
ventured to inclose the land so 
afforested, he became liable to severe 
punishment. But Henry IIL, by 
the Charta de Soresta (afterwards 
confirmed by many succeeding mon- 
archs, particularly cdward. I11.), 
lightened this burden, which had be- 
come oppressive, and directed that all 
forests made by himself of the lands 
of any of his subjects which were 
not the King’s own demesne lands, 
should be disafforested again. The 
lands afforested by his predecessors 
were, however, left in their former 
condition. Subsequent statutes, 
particularly the 17 Car. I. c. 16, 
granted further relief. But the 
forestal rights of the Crown still 
continue down to our day over the 
great forest of Waltham, of which 
Epping forms part, and over other 
ancient forests, except so far as in 
later times they have been improvi- 
dently granted away for an insuffi- 
cient conside eration. Even as late as 
the time of the Tudors, the forestal 
rights of the Crown were again, for 
* special purpose, revived or re- 
affirmed under the sanction of Par- 
liament ; and we read in the statute 
31 Hen. VIII. c. 5, that the King 
having bought Hampton Court, 
and made it ‘a most beautiful 
and sumptuous manor,’ and 
adorned it with pleasure-grounds, 
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&e., assigned and limited a 
certain territory of ground lying 
ne being within the precincts of 
Kast Moulsey, West Moulsey, Wal- 
ton, and Esher, near and adjoining 
to his said manor, to be a forest; 
and because the King had afforested 
the lands of divers other persons to 
their prejudice and hindrance, he 
allowed them certain privileges of 
cutting down woods without licence, 
and fencing off their corn from the 
deer (Manwood, 61). According 
to the forestal laws, the ownership 
of all lands within their precincts 
continues with the subjects to whom 
they belong ; and if there are any 
manors within the regard of the 
forest, the lord and the commoners 
may enjoy the herbage and profits 
of the land according to their re- 
spective rights, subject only to the 
rights of the Crown; but no one 
‘an cut down woods or coverts 
without the licence of the King’s 
officers, and to do so is a waste 
of the forest. But grave as that 
offence is against the forestal laws, 
it is still worse to commit an 
‘assart’ of the forest ; that is, to 
convert forest into arable land for 
tillage. ‘To build houses or inclose 
ground within a forest, without 
licence, is another offence called a 
purpresture, though done on a man’s 
own land. Such acts are in general 
a purpresture against the King 
only. But there may also be a 
purpresture against the King and 
commonwealth ; as where a house 
or mill is erec ted, within a forest, 
which is to the hindrance or annoy- 
ance of the common passage of the 
King’s subjects (Manwood, 172). 
It is obvious, the refore, that 
wherever the Sovereign’s forestal 
rights continue to exist, which they 
still do over many extensive dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of 
London and other large towns, they 
might easily be made to some ex- 
tent available for enabling the 
public, under authority to be de- 
rived from the Crown, to go there 
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for purposes of health and recrea- 
tion, and neither the lords who 
are owners of the soil, nor the com- 
moners who have rights over the 
surface, could prev ent them. 

The case is different throughout 
England generally, where there are 
no forestal rights of the Crown; 
for if the lord and the com- 
moners of @ manor unanimously 
agree to inclose the waste lands, 
and to partition them amongst 
themselves, they may do so of their 
own authority, and thereby exclude 
the public from all but rights of 
way over them, The dissent of a 
single commoner or his inability, 
by infancy or otherwise, to consent, 
would however be fatal to such a 
proceeding by private agreement. 
There are other methods by which 
inclosures are sometimes effected 
without the assistance of the Inclo- 
sure Acts, though often in complete 
disregard of the law. 

The commoners may be divided 
into two great classes, viz. free- 
holders and copyholders of the 
manor. The latter, when duly con- 
vened and assembled at a court 
customary, constitute what is called 
the ‘homage.’ 
the manor are by the common law 
entitled to common of pasture, and 
they can generally show a presump- 
tive title to other rights of common. 
But the right of the copyholders to 


common depends on the custom of 


each manor. There are, however, 
but few manors in which such 
custom does not exist. 

It is said that the lord, with the 
consent of the homage, may, as 
against the copyholders, ‘ approve,’ 
i.e. inclose portions of the waste 
of the manor for his own use, or 
grant them away to third persons ; 
but that is not always so, for there 
must be in each manor a custom 
to authorise that being done, and 
it is upon those who assert such 
custom to prove it. The lord has 
sometimes asserted as against the 
copyliolders a custom of his ma- 
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nor authorising him, even without 
the consent of the homage, to en- 
close such parts of the waste as 
he pleases, but it has been held 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench that 
such a custom is bad; for it would 
enable the lord gradually to an- 
nihilate the commons altogether. 
(Arlett Vv. Ellis, 7 B. & C. 346.) 

The reason why a custom, though 
an immemorial one, is bad, is because 
it is unreasonable; for it is not 
every ancient custom that can be 
supported. For instance, we learn 
from the grave statement by Man- 
wood Justice in a case reported in 
Leonard, that in an action against 
the hundred for a robbery on Gadd’s 
Hill, the defendants pleaded ‘that 
time out of mind, &c., felons had 
used to rob on Gadd’s Hill, and so 
prescribed to be discharged,’ but 
the plea was as unsuccessful as we 
think a similar plea would be, if 
preferred to excuse a robbery of a 
common itself, instead of to escape 
responsibility for a robbery on it. 

In order to enable the rights of 
copyholders who are commoners to 
be destroyed on any part of the waste 
the consent of the ‘homage i is clearly 
necessary, and all the copyholders 
must have been fairly summoned to 
the court at which such consent is 
to be given. The better opinion is 
that the homage must be unanimous, 
but the point is undecided. The 
lord or his steward cannot select or 
pack the homage. No consent of 
the homage can, however, in any 
way bind the freeholders of the 
manor. In order to enable the lord 

‘approve’ part of the waste, so 
as to bind the freecholders of the 
manor, the provisions of the statute 
of Merton (20 Hen. III. c. 4) have 
to be relied on; but this statute has 
no application as between the lord 
and the copyholders of the manor. 
An inclosure to be valid against the 
copyholders must be supported by 
showing a custom to approve with 
the consent of the homage, and a 
consent duly given. Again, in 
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order to be supported against the 
freeholders, it must be shown that 
the case comes within the provisions 
of the statute of Merton. It will 
be useful to give here a few words 
of explanation about this famous 
statute, as to which there is much 
misapprehension. The freeholders 
of a manor may be subdivided into 
two classes—1. Freeholders whose 
lands were granted by the lords 
before the statute Quia Emptores 
(18 Ed. I. c. 1), to be held of the 
manor by certain services or quit 
rents. Every such freeholder has 
appendant to his land a right of 
common of pasture, entitling him 
to place on the waste lands of the 
manor his horses, oxen, cows, and 
sheep, but they must be ‘levant 
and couchant,’ which limits them to 
such a number as the winter eatage 
of his own land is capable of main- 
taining. z. Other freeholders, who, 
under express grant from the 
lords, made after the statute Quia 
Emptores (which grant may be 
proved by production of the deed of 
grant or by long usage, which 
implies an ancient grant), have a 
right of common appurtenant to 
their lands or houses within the 
manor. It was formerly necessary 
that the evidence of usage should 
be sufficient to establish an imme- 
morial right, going back to the 
reign of Richard I.; but under the 
Prescription Act of 2 and 3 Wm. 
IV. c. 71, proof of enjoyment of 
the right by the freeholder without 
interruption for the full period of 
thirty years is sufficient. Many 
commoners, whether freeholders or 
copyholders, have not merely rights 
of pasture, but other commonable 
rights, such as that of ‘ turbary,’— 
(i.e. the right of digging peat for 
fuel for their own houses), the right 
of digging gravel for their own use, 
and the right to ‘estovers,’—1.e. 
cutting gorse, furze, or loppings of 
pollards for fuel. In some manors 
they may, by special custom or pre- 
scriptive usage, even cut timber for 
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building or for repairs on their 
premises. It is doubtful whether 
before the Statute of Merton the 
lord could ‘ approve,’—i.e. inclose— 
any part of waste land as against 
the freeholders, though some great 
authorities, including Lord Coke, 
are sometimes quoted as favourable 
to the lord’s right in that respect. 
Lord Coke, however, may be quoted 
on both sides; and it was, at all 
events, well settled that the lord 
could not approve against his own 
grant. Therefore, if he had granted 
to freeholders the right of pasturing 
their cattle over every part of the 
waste lands, ‘he could not by ap- 
proving exclude them from any 
part. But by the Statute of Merton 
(zo Hen. III. c. 4) it was in sub. 
stance enacted that the lord might 
approve or inclose as against the 
freeholders if they, after the inclo- 
sure, had still sufficient pasture left 
for their tenements, with free egress 
and regress from their tenements to 
the same. The onus, however, is 
on the lord to prove this sufficiency, 
and it is not enough for him to 
show that there is sufficient for the 
person who complains, if there be 
not sufficient left for him and all 
the other commoners as well. The 
statute, moreover, has no applica- 
tion except to common of pasture, 
and the lord, therefore, cannot ap- 
prove as against persons having 
rights of turbary, piscary, estovers, 
&c. Again, where the lord has 
made grants of common i gross— 
that is, rights which are not ap- 
pendant or appurtenant to any land 
or houses of the manor, but are per- 
sonal rights—the persons so entitled 
-annot be approved against, for the 
statute does not apply to them. 

It is obvious from this explana- 
tion that the difficulty of the lord 
lawfully inclosing commons without 
the authority of an Inclosure Act 
must in all cases be great, and in 
most, insuperable. For this reason, 
approvements under the Statute of 
Merton fell into disuse for centuries. 
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Even if the statute could be made 
effectual against the freeholders, it 
had no application to the copy- 
holders. Again, if the copyholders 
were unanimous in the lord’s favour, 
and there was a custom authorising 
inclosure and the homage consented, 
the act could not be done if any of 
the freeholders had other rights of 
common besides that of pasture, to 
which alone the Statute of Merton 
applies. 

Under these circumstances, large 
tracts of waste land which were 
capable of cultivation were long 
suffered to remain unproductive, to 
the great detriment of the nation 
generally, as well as of the owners 
and commoners; and the subject 
received the anxious attention of 
Parliament at the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Inthe years1795, 
1797, and 1800, Select Committees 
of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Sir John Sinclair as chair- 
man, made some valuable reports ; 
and it was ascertained by their in- 
vestigations that in 1795 there were 
in Great Britain 22,000,000 acres 
of waste land to 51,000,000 acres 
of cultivated land, the proportion 
in England being nearly 8,000,000 
waste to 39,000,000 cultivated ; and 
it was estimated that of these 
22,000,000 of waste in Great Bri- 
tain, all except one million acres 
were capable of some kind of culti- 
vation, and might be made to yield 
an amount of produce that would 
be worth more than 20,000,000l. 
sterling per annum. The Select 
Committee, after referring to the 
Statute of Merton and the other 
statutes relating to the same sub- 
ject, made the following observations 
in their Report :— 

These are the only statutes which have 
any important reference to the subject in 
question. It is hardly necessary to remark 
how insufficient they were for bringing any 
considerable portion of waste lands into a 
state of cultivation. It was seldom that 


any common was sufficiently extensive to 
afford a surplus of any moment after the 
claims of those who had a right of common 
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on it were satisfied. It was hardly possible, 
indeed, in many cases, to ascertain what 
was a sufficiency of pasture; and where a 
common of turbary or estovers existed, the 
lord could not improve any part of that 
waste. The more opulent and powerful 
also the commoners of the kingdom grew, 
the more opposition they made, and the 
greater difficulty there was found in carry- 
ing on this proceeding ; insomuch that in 
modern times there is searce an instance of 
an approvement, as it is technically called, 
having taken place. 


Under special Inclosure Acts 
passed in the reigns of Queen Anne, 
Geo. L., Geo. IL, and Geo. III., 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of waste lands 
were inclosed; but the expense of 
obtaining a special Act in each case 
was too great to be incurred, except 
when the intended inclosure was 
very extensive. With a view, there- 
fore, to the public interests, and not 
for the mere personal benefit of the 
lords and commoners of manors, 
the Legislature passed the Genera] 
Inclosure Act of 41 Geo. III. e. 
109, which has since been followed 
by several others on the same sub- 
ject, the General Act now in force 
being the 8 and g Vic. c. 118. The 
facilities for dealing with waste 
lands have been so increased by 
these Acts, that a vast extent of 
commons have already been inclosed 
under them. Whenever a com- 
moner desires an inclosure, he 
makes application to the commis- 
sioners under these Acts, and an 
assistant-commissioner is then sent 
down to make inquiries and hear 
objections, and report upon the 
circumstances of the case ; and the 
commissioners, after examining the 
matter, may make a provisional 
order for inclosure, which must, 
however, receive the consent of the 
lord of the manor and two-thirds 
in value of the commoners; and if 
that be done, the commissioners 
may then report in favour of the 
scheme to Parliament, when the 
practice is to schedule in one 
general Act a number of the in- 
closure schemes so approved of by 
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the commissioners. The inclosure 
is then made under their award. 
In inclosures thus made under 
authority of Parliament, the right 
of the general public to be con- 
sidered has to some extent been 
recognised ; for where inclosures 
are called for in the neighbourhood 
of large towns, the commissioners 
are now empowered to reserve, as 
recreation grounds for the public, a 
certain area not exceeding ten 
acres ; but although this might be 
quite sufficient for the recreation of 
a small town, it is of no value for 
the recreation of a vast population 
like that which inhabits London 
or any large city or town at a 
distance from it. Notwithstand- 
ing the great zeal with which 
the Inclosure Commissioners have 
gone to work to inclose as much 
land as possible whenever their 
sistance has been invoked, there are 
still, even in the neighbourhood of 
London, large open spaces to which 
those in ‘ populous city pent,’ may 
at times resort, to enjoy a little 
fresh air and admire the charms of 
nature. It appears, by a late par- 
liamentary return, that there yet 
remains an area of more than 
13,000 acres of uninclosed land 
within a radius of fifteen miles 
round London, and more than 
38,000 acres within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. If we took the 
radius of one hour’s distance by 
railway from London the quantity 
would be still greater, and this is 
the true mode of measurement. The 
value of such land for building pur- 
poses has so enormously increased of 
late years, that the wonder is that 
every acre has not been inclosed al- 
ready; but, fortunately for the public, 
there are practical difficulties in the 
way of proceedings under the In- 
closure Acts which arise out of con- 
flicts between the claims of the 
lords and commoners of manors, 
and these have hitherto operated to 
impede the progress of inclosures, 
except in the agricultural districts, 
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and it is in those districts alone that 
they are now necessary with refer- 
ence to the interests of the public. 

The fact is, that, in the view of 
the Inclosure Commissioners, the 
rights of the lord are in general 
sufficiently compensated by an al- 
lotment to him of no more than 
one-fifteenth or one-twelfth part of 
the land inclosed, the remainder 
being apportioned among the com- 
moners. This is according to the 
general practice, though a few ex- 
ceptional cases have occurred in 
which, for special reasons, the lord 
has had a larger proportion. Ina 
recent case where a railway com- 
pany purchased part of Barnes Com- 
mon, and paid the purchase- -money 
into the Court of Chancery, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Wm. Page Wood, 
distributed it among the lord and 
commoners by giving one-twelfth 
tothe lor ae and eleven-twelfths tothe 
commoners. The justness of the 
view on which the Inclosure Com- 
missioners have so long proceeded 
has therefore been substantially 
confirmed by one of our most 
eminent judges. This method of 
apportionment makes an inclosure 
under the Acts more valuable to 
the commoners than to the lord. 
The latter may also have another 
reason for not wishing an inclosure 
to be made when the waste land is 
in a populous district ; for he may 
have lands of his own surrounding 
the common, the value of which, 
for building purposes, may be made: 
greater by the common being kept 
open. But the lord has an abso- 
lute veto on inclosure, and the 
commoners without his concurrence 
can do nothing. 

The ailways, however, have lately 
made all land in the neighbourhood 
of London so easily accessible, 
and therefore of such increased 
value for building purposes, that 
the commons and open spaces have 
presented an irresistible temptation 
to the cupidity of certain lords of 
manors who have set their wits to 
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work in order to discover a method 
of turning them to a profitable ac- 
count, by inclosing and appropriat- 
ing the whole for their exclusive 
use, without having recourse to the 
Inclosure Acts at all, for under the 
provisions of those Acts not more 
than one-fifteenth or one-twelfth 
would be allotted to them; and 
several aggressive attempts of the 
most audacious kind, as, for instance, 
at Berkhamsted, have lately been 
made for that purpose, in open defi- 
ance of the rights of the commoners. 
With this view the dust has been 
brushed off the ancient Statute of 
Merton, which had so long been 
considered as a ‘dead letter,’ and 
the lords now pretend that under 
its obsolete provisions they are, to 
use its barbarous language, entitled 
to ‘approve’ the waste lands of 
which the soil belongs to them, but 
the usufruct and herbage to the 
commoners. As to the commoners, 
their rights are flatly denied; and 
in disregard of the fact that the 
Statuteof Merton has no application 
whatever to commoners who are 
copyholders, and can only, in very 
few cases, be made available against 
freeholders, the lords, without any 
consent of the homage and acting 
on no authority but their own, have 
Jately sold numerous portions of the 
wastes of their manors, and put the 
entire proceeds into their own 
pockets. They have already carried 
their aggressions so far, that in a 
short time, if their unlawful acts 
continue unresisted, we shall find 
that the beautiful commons and 
open spaces which environ London, 
and are its choicest ornaments, will 
be absorbed by the greed of persons 
who have little more than nominal 
rights over them. In the mean 
time, the commoners, whose rights 
are invaded, look on in angry won- 
der, but do nothing effectual in the 
way of resistance, except occasion- 
ally. In the case of Berkhamsted 
Common, however, a gentleman 
really was found who, in the un- 
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doubted exercise of his rights, if he, 
as a commoner, has been injuriously 
affected by Lord Brownlow’s in- 
vasion of that beautiful district, 
lately caused a fence and iron rails 
extending over several miles which 
had been raised by Lord Brown- 
low’s land-agent, to be levelled in 
one night. The law as to commons 
is obscure in many respects; but if 
any point is well settled, it is that 
illegal inclosures by the lord may 
be broken down by any commoner 
aggrieved thereby, and the whole 
obstruction may be removed out of 
the way, and not merely a breach 
made in it sufficient to enable the 
commoner and his cattle to obtain 
access. 

The notable discovery which the 
lords of manors have made within 
the last few years, that commons 
may be enclosed by them of their 
own authority, under the Statute of 
Merton, arises from the circum- 
stance that very few of the persons 
entitled to common of pasture have 
lately availed themselves of the prac- 
tical exercise of their rights. In- 
creasedattention has been paid to the 
breeding and feeding of cattle, and 
the rough methods of our ancestors 
have been superseded by a more 
scientific system. It has been found 
by experience that valuable cattle 
turned out to graze on commons are 
liable to catch diseases, and will not 
when sold realise so much profit as 
they would have done if fed on in- 
closed and improved land, though 
the rent payable for the inclosure 
has to be deducted from the price. 
The commoners, therefore, have 
suspended, though they have not 
renounced, the exercise of their 
rights. The lords, perceiving how 
few have turned out cattle on the 
commons, have persuaded them- 
selves into the erroneous belief that 
no one has the right to do so except 
those few who have, in their recol- 
lection, availed themselves of it ; and 
in some cases, where there was, ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, 
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a commonable right to estovers, the 
lords have purposely cut down all 
pollards which commoners might 
lop, in the vain belief that with the 
removal of the pollards the right to 
estovers would disappear also. It 
has, however, been decided that 
when a right of common has once 
been established, mere neglect or 
non-user will not destroy the right. 
A positive, unequivocal abandon- 
ment of the right must be proved ; 
but evidence of mere neglect is not 
sufficient for that purpose. 

The mischief arising from illegal 
inclosures having become notorious, 
and being still on the increase, the 
House of Commons, in February 
1865, appointed a Select Committee 
‘to inquire into the best means of 
preserving for the public use, the 
Forests, Commons, and Open Spaces 
in and around the Metropolis.’ This 
Select Committee, which had Mr. 
John Locke, Q.C., for its chairman, 
displayed much ability in the ex- 
amination of the witnesses brought 
before it, collected a great body of 
valuable evidence, and made two 
reports, in April and June 1865, 
which have since been printed by 
order of the House. 

Some of the information elicited 
by this Committee will be found 
highly instructive, more especially 
that which relates to several of the 
most beautiful spots near London, 
which, as places of recreation, many 
of us have known and enjoyed from 
youth upwards until now, and which 
we must all wish to see rescued 
from obliteration. Epping Forest 
is one of these. It extends over 
about 7,000 acres, of which 2,680 
acres are still uninclosed. It for- 
merly extended over about 60,000 
acres, of which 12,000 were unin- 
closed in 1640. This favourite 
haunt of those who reside at the 
east of London, is sometimes visited 
by 50,000 persons on Sundays and 
Mondays, in fine weather, and on 
certain special holidays, like Easter 
Monday, the number has _ been 
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computed at 200,000. The parts 
most frequented are the 1,800 acres 
of open space of the forest com- 
prised in Wanstead Flats and Wooi- 
ford Common, and situated at Leyton 
and Walthamstow. But buildings 
are springing up in every direction, 
and the lords of manors and the 
wealthy landowners in the district 
are constantly taking advantage of 
the supineness of the Board of 
Woods to make inclosures there, in 
defiance as well of the forestal 
rights of the Crown as of the 
rights of the commoners. If these 
forestal rights were properly in- 
sisted on, such inclosures would be 
impracticable; for, although the 
soil of Epping Forest belongs to the 
lords of the manors or their grantees, 
the Crown has an exclusive right, 
throughout the whole extent, to the 
beasts of forest, the beasts of chase, 
and the beasts and fowls of warren; 
and these comprise all deer, roes, 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, and par- 
tridges. The Crown isalso entitled 
to the ‘vert ’—i.e. the covert ne- 
cessary to supply these animals 
with food and shelter. For many 
centuries the rights of the Crown 
were protected by a particular ju- 
risdiction called the Verderer’s 
Court, which has only of late 
years been suffered to fall into 
abeyance, and, under the orders 
of this court, any improper inclo- 
sures were at once pulled down 
and abated. But, by the Act of 
10 Geo. IV. ¢. 50, the forests and 
chases of the Crown were placed in 
the hands of the Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues; 
and in 1851 a new arrangement was 
made, by which the land revenues 
were placed under the management 
of the Board of Woods, and the 
parks and pleasure-grounds under 
the Board of Works. The charge 
of Epping Forest devolved on the 
Hon. J. K. Howard, of the Board 
of Woods, who, considering his 
department as one of revenue only, 
and finding that the forestal rights 
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brought in no pecuniary return, 

ame to the determination that the 
public should no longer be put to 
the expense of preventing encroach- 
ments ; such prevention, he told the 
Select Committee, conferred no be- 
nefit on the general tax-payers of the 
country, though it might be benefi- 
cial to persons living at the east end 
of London ! Acting on this narrow 
view, he was actually on the point 
of selling the rights of the Crown 
over the 2,680 acres of uninclosed 
land in Epping Forest for the paltry 
sum of 12,0001. This would have 
enabled the entirety of that invalu- 
able district to be inclosed, and the 
publie excluded; but his career of 
improvidence was checked in 1863 
by the House of Commons voting 
an address to the Queen, that she 
would be graciously pleased to give 
directions that no sales to facilitate 
inclosures be made of Crown lands 
or Crown forestal rights within 
fifteen miles of the metropolis. The 
course so taken by the House of 
Commons appears to have been par- 
ticularly distasteful to Mr. Howard, 
who not being able to sell, has 
wilfully abstained from all proceed- 
ings to maintain the forestal rights. 

In consequence of its having be- 
come notorious that no steps would 
be taken on the part of the Crown 
to prevent encroachments, numerous 
inclosures have been lately made, 
and are still going on within the 
forest; and one gentleman has 
boldly enclosed more than 300 acres 
at Chingford, which he only pur- 
chased in 1844, subject to the forestal 
rights of the Crown, and no steps 
have been taken against him. We 
are glad, however, to find that the 
evidence taken by the Select Com- 
mittee on this subject, and the 
strong opinion expressed by them, 
has roused the Government to the 
necessity of doing something, and 
that, at the first meeting of Parlia- 
ment after the Easter recess, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
moving certain resolutions of the 
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House as a foundation for legis- 
lation during this session, explained 
that one change intended to be 
made was to transfer the super- 
vision of the forestal rights of the 
Crown in Epping Forest from the 
Board of Woods to the Board of 
Works. He has since brought in a 
Bill for that purpose, the effect of 
which will be to place what is trans- 
ferred on the same footing as the 
Parks, from which no revenue is 
derived. We believe that the Board 
of Works will not tolerate any rob- 
bery of public rights entrusted to it, 
merely because it would cost money 
to enforce redress. 

The circumstances relating to 
Lord Spencer’s late scheme for in- 
closing Wimbledon Common under 
parliamentary authority, and mak- 
ing it into a park, and selling large 
outlying portions, is one which will 
be well remembered by our readers. 
The scheme was not approved by the 
House of Commons, and although 
really intended by Lord Spencer 
in perfect good faith asa public bene- 
fit, it was founded on assumptions of 
an exclusive title in himself which we 
cannot consider to be well founded. 
Wimbledon has, for the present, 
been saved. It is admitted that 
there are at least 250 copyholders 
of the manor, some of whom have 
cottages, and although their rights 
and those of the freeholders of the 
manor are denied by the lord, it 
will not be found very easy to dis- 
pute them successfully, or to inclose 
without their concurrence; and we 
hope that Wimbledon may yet re- 
main for centuries to come as a 
wild open common. We are, how- 
ever, sorry to learn that Lord 
Spencer has already commenced 
a series of aggressions that may 
speedily involve him in litigation, 
and that there are indications of an 
intention on his part to commence 
brick-making operations, and gravel- 
digging devastations, which if un- 
checked may reduce Wimbledon to 
the miserable plight of Wandsworth. 
ZZ2 
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Wandsworth Common, which was 
once from its great beauty a very 
jewel of the metropolis, has fared 
cruelly under the auspices of the 
Spencer family. It now comprises 
about 150 acres only ; but the pre- 
sent lord and his predecessor have 
sold, within the last thirteen years, 
upwards of 140 acres for sums 
which have realised 15,3367. Some, 
however, were purchased by a rail- 
way company. The residents in the 
district had formerly a lease of the 
lord’s rights, and under their ma- 
nagement the common was kept 
in excellent order as an open space 
for the use and enjoyment of the 
public. Gravel and turf were only 
permitted to be taken in such a 
manner and under such restrictions 
as did not interfere with the beauty 
of the place. But on the expiration 
of the lease, the late Lord Spencer 
refused to renew it, and the work 
of destruction was soon after com- 
menced. There are about fifty 
copyholders of the manor, but their 
rights, and those of the freeholders 
of the manor, have been wholly 
disregarded. It was assumed that 
the lord was absolute owner, or, at 
least, that there would be no com- 
moner who would have the courage 
to litigate the question with him. 
The persons who reside around the 
common are few in number, and 
most of the persons interested are 
poor. When the inclosures first 
commenced, four of the principal 
residents met together to consider 
what should be done; but it turned 
out that they were all lawyers, and 
their dislike of litigation at their 
own risk was as great as the dislike 
of a doctor to his own physic. No- 
thing therefore was done, though 
a good example had been set them 
several years before at Wimbledon 
by Mr. Drax, who owns property 
adjoining that common. It appears 
thata gentleman named Tucker pur- 
chased the lord’s manorial rights 
over a small portion of that com- 
mon and inclosed it; but Mr. Drax 
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broke down the fence, and neither 
Mr. Tucker nor the lord ventured 
to proceed against him. The con- 
sequences of the want of spirit dis- 
played by the commoners of Wands. 
worth have been most calamitous. 
Not only has half the common been 
illegally inclosed, but the remaining 
half has been subjected to the vilest 
treatment. The green turf has been 
stripped off its surface, the trees have 
been injured or destroyed, enormous 
quantities of gravel have been exca- 
vated without regard to any consi- 
deration but the convenience of those 
who dig it, and large pits have been 
formed, filled to the depth of several 
feet with water, from which on one 
morning there was pulled out the 
dead body of a drowned man, who 
had vainly sought health and recre- 
ation there, and lost his life in the 
attempt. Mr. Rose, one of the four 
lawyers who would not litigate, gave 
his personal assistance in fishing for 
the dead body, but found that the 
excitement it gave him before break- 
fast was, after all, only a poor com- 
pensation for the former amenities 
of the place. 

Fortunately Clapham Common 
has at present escaped from being 
ruined in the same manner; for the 
inhabitants have still a lease from 
Lord Spencer of that portion which 
belongs to him. The principal por- 
tion, however, belongs to Colonel 
Bowyer, who has always acted in 
the most liberal way to the com- 
moners. Lord Spencer’s lease has 
not expired, and the commoners are 
a rich and powerful body of persons 
who are not likely to suffer their 
rights to be invaded with impunity. 
If it should ever experience the 
unhappy fate of its lamented sister 
at Wandsworth, the name of Spen- 
cer, which was formerly given, in 
honour of one member of that noble 
family, to a coat with its tails torn 
off, may aptly be applied to a de- 
vastated and degraded metropolitan 
common. 

Tooting 


Common is also so 
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flagrant a case that it cannot be 
passed over in silence. The facts 
relating to it are peculiar. That 
part of the common which is in the 
parish of Tooting alone, extends 
over nearly 60 acres. In 1812, Mr. 
Thomas, the then lord of the manor 
of Tooting Graveney, sold a small 
portion of this common. ‘The sta- 
tute of Merton had not then been 
exhumed from the dust of ages, and 
the inclosure was probably made in 
reliance that the act would pass 
unchallenged, and that what it was 
everybody’s business to oppose 
would be effectually opposed by 
nobody. The inhabitants, however, 
took up the matter with great 
spirit, and resolutions were passed 
at meetings of the parish vestry, 
declaring that the inhabitants had 
always enjoyed unlimited rights of 
pasture on the common, and would 
not permit any part to be inclosed, 
and they refused to come to any 
arrangement with Mr. Thomas until 
he had paid all the expenses and 
removed any obstruction. A com- 
promise was ultimately effected. 
But in 1824, Mr. Thomas again in- 
closed three or four acres with the 
consent of the parishioners, on his 
contributing 400/. to the building 
of the new church. Trifling en- 
croachments were afterwards made, 
but always with compensation. In 
1861 the manor and some houses 
and cottages were in the market for 
sale. The residents in the neigh- 
bourhood were anxious that the 
property, when sold, should pass 
into the hands of some one who was 
equally desirous with themselves 
that it should be preserved in its 
existing state; and several of the 
most influential men were in com- 
munication with one another to 
make arrangements for purchasing 
it with that view, when their pro- 
ceedings were stayed by the circu- 
lation of a report that Mr. William 
James Thompson, a colonial broker 
of the City of London, who had re- 
sided at Tooting for eighteen years, 
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and lived in the manor house, and 
was well known to be opposed to all 
inclosure, had determined to bid 
for it. His neighbours immediately 
jumped at the conclusion that the 
matter had better be left to him, and 
by universal consent none of them 
wouldbid against him, asin his hands 
the common was considered safe. 
Mr. Thompson, however, as carefully 
avoided giving any pledge that 
would bind him on the subject, as 
he did giving any hint that might 
disabuse the minds of his neigh- 
bours from the conclusion so favour- 
able to himself which they had too 
hastily arrived at. He left them, 
by his silence, in a fool’s paradise ; 
and his prudence was so effective 
that he was suffered, at the sale, to 
become the purchaser of the manor 
and the houses and cottages for 
3,285/. only. The houses and cot- 
tages were let at tool. a year. The 
manor itself was estimated at the 
sale at the like annual sum, and 
therefore about 1,650/. was all it 
fetched at the sale. The premises: 
were conveyed to Mr. Thompson in 
December 1862, when a new light 
instantaneously, and as by magic, 
broke in upon his mind as to the ex- 
tensive nature of the rights of the 
lord and the limited nature of the 
rights of the commoners. His so- 
licitor possibly enlightened him as. 
to the Statute of Merton, and the 
new doctrine that commons could be 
inclosed under it by the lord alone ; 
and perhaps the circumstance that 
some of the common was estimated 
by himself as worth 1,000/. an acre 
for building, may have induced him 
to study the merits of the legal ques- 
tion with more industry than i impar- 

tiality, Under the influence of his: 
new impressions he vigorously set to 
work to inclose the whole common,,. 
and convert it into building-land for 
his own benefit ; and acted with so. 
much rapidity, that Mr. Wetherell,. 
the Assistant Inclosure Commis~ 
sioner, was put in motion, and com- 
menced his operations within four 
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months from the date of the con- 
veyance. Mr. Thompson also— 
with the benevolent desire of ‘ mak- 
ing the nature of his claims under- 
stood’—commenced some actions of 
trespass against his neighbours who 
had ventured on the common ; and 
on being remonstrated with, and 
offers being made to take the pur- 
chase off his hands, he declared 
that his purchase was fairly worth 
30,0001. ; and so, in truth, it might 
have been, if he could inclose the 
common of his own authority, in dis- 
regard of what he was now, for the 
first time, pleased to term the ‘ima- 
ginary rights’ of thecommoners. He 
stated before the Select Committee 
that when he made his purchase he 
really believed that the rights of 
common existed, and had bought 
expressly subject to such rights ; 
but he unblushingly asserted that 
his subsequent researches had con- 


vinced him of the groundlessness of 


his former opinion, ‘and he had ascer- 
tained that the alleged commoners 
had now no rights over the common, 
and that there were very few actual 
commoners, none in fact except one 
person, who had rights of common 


m respect of a little tenement of 


two and a half acres. The Select 
Committee appe: ar to have been v ery 
much struck with this interesting 
case, and with the naive simplicity 
which Mr Thompson and his 
steward displayed when examined 
as witnesses. Ultimately, whilst the 
inquiry was proceeding, it was an- 
nounced that an amicable arrange- 
ment had been come to between 
Mr. Thompson and the affrighted 
inhabitants, who desired to avoid 
litigation, though they had in truth 
but little reason to fear it. Should 
this arrangement be effected, half 
the common will be kept open, and 
the other half be appropriated by 
Mr. Thompson for his own exc ‘lusive 
use, with liberty to inclose and 
build on it at the end of tw enty-one 
years, when every acre will pro- 


bably be worth 1,000/., or even 
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more. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such an arrangement can 
be made binding without the sane- 
tion of Parliament, and should that 
sanction be applied for, there will 
be an opportunity of considering 
the matter in the public interests. 
At present it can only be regarded 
as a provisional arrangement of im- 
perfect obligation. Should some 
dissatisfied commoner, who has 
done nothing to bind himself, break 
down Mr. Thompson’s inclosure 
within the next twenty years, that 
gentleman may yet find that he has 
not made so good and sure a bargain 
as heimagines, and the whole common 
may ultimately be preserved. We 
shall indulge in no reflections on the 
skill of Mr. Thompson’s manceuvres, 
beyond the remark that they en- 
able us to appreciate, better than 
we could before, the bitter sarcasm 
of Henri Heine, that God listens 
with more complacency to the 
swearing of a French trooper than 
to the praying of a London trader. 

Our space will not allow us to 
explain the circumstances relating 
to the other commons round Lon- 
don, or even to discuss the question 
respecting Hampstead Heath, and 
the alleged wrongs of the disconso- 
late Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, 
though if we were to relate the 
latter we might elicit more smiles 
than tears from an unsympathising 
public. We must, however, take 
notice of a delightful incident which 
was brought to the attention of the 
select committee by Sir Denis Le 
Marchant. This important fune- 
tionary, the clerk of the House of 
Commons, resides at Chobham 
Place, on the border of Chobham 
Common. His estate has cost him 
about 40,000/., and if the common 
were inclosed under the Inclosure 
Acts, he would, as’ a commoner, 
have perhaps several hundred acres 
allotted to him immediately adjoin- 
ing his own ground. He and his 
predecessors i in title have delighted 
themselves in the amenities to their 
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residence afforded by the common, 
and they have been accustomed to 
consider Chobham Place as the 
paragon of health, and a place 
secluded from all possible annoy- 
ances by unpleasant neighbours. 
The lord of the manor of Chobham 
is, however, a nobleman of advanced 
age, and too infirm to attend to 
business, and the management of 
his affairs is left wholly in the hands 
of his agent, who appears to be a 
convert to the doctrines of the 
Board of Woods. We can fancy the 
consternation of Sir Denis, when 
getting up one fine morning to sniff 
the country air, he found that a 
brickmaker, under the authority of a 
lease from the lord of the manor, had 
established himself on a portion of 
the common immediately opposite 
Chobham Place, which he had taken 
of the lord at the rent of 5. an 
acre, and was building a brick-kiln 
there, with the amiable purpose of 
making profit for himself at the 
expense of the happiness of Nir 
Denis and his family. To smoke 
out the House of Commons in the 
person of their esteemed officer 
during the pendency of the inquiry 
by. their Select Committee, was a 
bold stroke on the part of lords of 
manors, and excellently adapted to 
teach the meaning of ‘ approvement’ 
under the Statute of Merton! One 
anecdote however, of a more pleas- 
ing character remains. The lord of 
the manor of Banstead (Mr. Alcock, 
M.P.), deserves to be mentioned 
with special honour, for he appeared 
before the Select Committee and 
offered to give up his rights as lord 
in order to secure the vast downs of 
the manor, extending over 1,400 
acres, as open spaces for the use 
and recreation of the public. 

The details we have thus given 
respecting the metropolitan com- 
mons prove how eager most lords 
of manors are, just at present, to 
act in excess of their rights; and 
show also that any timidity exhi- 
bited by the commoners will imme- 
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diately be presumed on. If the 
latter are not willing to see them- 
selves ‘approved’ off the face of 
the earth, they should be prompt 
in repelling every fresh invasion of 
their commons, or they ‘will soon 
have nothing left to defend. The 
commons round London have been 
preserved for centuries by the public 
spirit of those to whose rights the 
present commoners have succeeded, 
and the men of the present day will 
be covered with ignominy if, ‘when 
their rights are infringed, they 
tamely submit without resistance. 
A subject of such great importance 
should be looked upon, both by 
individuals and by Government 
Boards, as something more than a 
mere question of money, and if the 
assistance of Parliament to preserve 
or defend existing rights is ever to 
be invoked, it can only be obtained 
by the previous exhibition of such 
manly conduct as will command 
and deserve public sympathy. 

We cannot now discuss so exten- 
sive a question as the course which 
Parliament should pursue in legis- 
lating on the subject, but will re- 
strict ourselves to one or two ob- 
servations only. 

The Select Committee by their 
first report recommended the repeal 
of the Statute of Merton, and that no 
inclosure shall be made under the 
Inclosure Acts within the metropo- 
litan area. We concur in think- 
ing that the repeal of the Statute 
of Merton should take place, not 
because it gives any benefit to 
the lords of manors of which 
they should be deprived, but be- 
cause it was intended for the 
public benefit and has proved to 
be either useless or mischievous. 
The Legislature has by the Inclo- 
sure Acts provided a method of 
inclosure which answers all just 
purposes, and no other method 
should be permitted. By their 
second report the Select Committee 
have further recommended that a 
Board be appointed as trustees for 
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the preservation of commons and 
open spaces within the metropolitan 
area, with certain specified duties 
and powers; and a Bill has been 
already brought into Parliament 
with that view. These recommenda- 
tions are very well so far as they 
go; but the simple repeal of the 
obscurely worded and _ ill-under- 
stood statute of Merton would not 
be sufficient to remove the uncer- 
tainty which environs the legal 
view of the question, and something 
more explicit in the way of legisla- 
tion is required in its place. It 
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would, moreover, give great dis- 
satisfaction if the metropolis alone 
is to be considered. There are 
extensive commons in the immediate 
neighbourhood of numerous large 
towns throughout Great Britain, 
which ought, if possible, to be 
preserved, either wholly or in 
part, as open spaces to which the 
inhabitants may resort for exercise 
and recreation, and some oppor- 
tunity ought to be afforded for 
enabling them to remain perpetually 
uninclosed and accessible to the 
public without trespass. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE STEEPLECHASE, 


Primus Erichthonius currus et quatuor ausus 
Jungere equos.—Vire. Georg. liber 3. 
5 q 
The knights will ride 
In all their pride—Macavray. 


TIOLET CARLOSS in the mean 
\ time went to bed. She was 
supremely happy; she had never 
indeed been anything else, but this 
was a new era of happiness. There 
was no false sentimentality about 
Violet; she admitted to herself that 
she had long loved Frank, and was 
glad that she had now a right to tell 
him so. Violet’s was no pleasure 
alloyed with pain, a fitful feverish 
attack of straight noses, or sabre- 
tasches. It was a love of singular 
simplicity ; full, rich, guileless and 
unsuspicious, sure to be a happy love, 
and all-enduring: somewhat exact- 
ing from its intensity. Yet a love to 
mellow into friendship, not a mere 
child of fancy, but the offspring of an 
instinct in Violet, akin to inspiration. 
It was a blossom hardy enough 
in a kindly soil; not to be killed, 
but made unproductive by neglect. 
These are the hearts that live through 
every trial; that feeling no distrust 
believe in none; that bend, oh, how 
long and painfully! before they 
break. And there was a great deal 
of childishness in Violet in the midst 
of it all. She was not much wiser 
than when he was first introduced to 
her at Lymmersfield ; but then itis 
not the wisdom of women that men 
fall in love with. Frank fell in love 
with her beauty, her sincerity, her 
cheerfulness, her guileless innocence, 
but not with her understanding ; 
and he often told her so. 

She was fond of comparing Frank 
to other people, and the comparison 


was generally a flattering one. She 
saw Lord Alfred Sloper with his 
hands in his trowser-pockets, gloves 
and all, in which his fingers ap- 
peared to reach to his knees: and she 
thought how much better it was to 
carry an umbrella as Frank did. She 
saw that Charlie Ryder wore his 
hat a little on one side, and had 
difficulty to get his head round from 
the elaborate nature of his collar. 
She preferred Frank’s unpretending 
looseness of toilette, though the 
strangulation style seemed by far 
the most popular. Captain Chees- 
man was one of the very best fellows 
in the British army; but he would 
wear the thickest and largest of 
boots at the end of the very tightest. 
andtrimmest of trowsers. She would 
picture the two arm in arm on the 
Parade, and draw most unworthy 
comparisons between them and 
Frank. In the middle of her true 
and honest love, these were childish 
prejudices; but she cherished them. 

It will be observed that Frank 
Beauclere had neither time to make 
a formal proposal to Madame Rosen- 
fels, nor inclination that night to 
tell his secret to his own father. 
They two had plenty to talk about, 
without putting new wine into such 
old bottles as their reminiscences. 
They tried to recollect one another. 
The Colonel swore to the eyes ; but 
he was thinking of his dead wife 
after many years of absence, and. 
alas! some of infidelity. Frank re- 
membered the dark hair, and thin 
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tall figure, he said; the nervous 
hands, remarkable enough forsooth, 
which used to draw horses on_ his 
slate for him. They soon recol- 
lected enough between them to 
begin building a temple to eternal 
friendship, past and to come. 

‘Are you going to dress before 
you go to the course, Frank ?’ said 
little Charlie Ryder, walking in and 
picking up a black jacket with gold 
belt, which was lying on a chair near 
the fire the following morning. 

‘No: I’m going to drive the drag 
otherwise Ishould. You'd better. 

Breakfast went on merrily in the 
mess-room. It was full of hard- 
riding captains, of all services, who 
w ere hungry : undimpatient. Terrier- 
dogs were there, smooth, rough, 
toy, and badger- ar awing. The un- 
happy ‘sub,’ who had come in from 
stable-duty, was tightly buttoned 
up, and his spurs and accoutre- 
ments clanked like the bow of 


Apollo as he walked by the shore of 


the hoarse-sounding main. Two or 
three more, the victims of circum- 
stances, rather than misplaced 
affection for their duty, were in 
semi-mufti, gold-laced pantaloons, 
and fancy monkey-jackets. A few 
wore the insignia of their day’s 
calling; the neatest and most 
highly-polished tops and leathers, 
and the very hairiest of topcoats. 
That is what is called ‘ business.’ 

‘Charming day, Colonel ; not too 
cold,’ said Frank, looking out of 
window. 

‘Very pleasant for the time of 
year. Who’s going to drive ?’ 

‘I am, sir,’ replied he, turning 
round sharply. 

‘What sort of a team; not your 
favourite mare, I hope ?’ 

‘No, sir; a new one, that hasn’t 
been before the bars yet. That was 
a good animal, Colonel. She was, 
indeed; only she would get her 
hind-leg over the traces; peculiar 
way of going.’ 

‘It was very like kicking, Frank. 
I suppose we ought to start soon.’ 


The Beauclerces, Father and Son. 
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‘Ready ¥’ said Frank; ‘ Colonel, 
would you like tocome by me? Put 
that rug over you. Now then,’ and 
they turned out of the yard, and 

“ame down the Stein, with the bars 
swinging, and the les uders only just 
beginning to settle as they got on 
to the Parade. 

‘Beauclerc, here’s your brother 
on the steps of the Bedford,’ said 
Tom Dashwood, as the team turned 
through the gates in front of that 
hostelry. 

‘Not exactly,’ said Frank, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’m an only son. The 
Colonel has allowed me to give my 
father a lift as far as the course; 
he only came down last night, and 
here he is.’ Saying which, they 

vame to a halt at the foot of the 
steps, at the top of which stood 
Everard Beauclerc. 

The drag of the —th Hussars 
could not have had a more agree- 
able addition to its load. Frank 
felt proud of his father, and the 
opportunity of introducing him to 
his brother-officers was a good one. 
They had inquiries to make about 
old ‘friends in India, the service, 
civil and military ; late events; and 
the thousand topics that men in 
high military society always have. 
The youngsters regarded him as an 
old acquaintance from the popu- 
larity of his son, and soon discovered 
that he was as young as they. 
Some men die young at eighty. 

‘Get up in front, Colonel Beau- 
clere,’ said Sloper, jumping down 
with his hands out of his pockets 
this time, when he knew who he 
was; ‘pray don’t sit behind; we 
can go anywhere, and you'll like to 
be with Frank.’ 

So Everard Beauclerc settled 
himself behind his son; and it 
would be a delicate and not very 
amusing task to unravel the feelings 
of the father, when-he found himself 
in his present position. 

Presently the drag got into a 
crowd of carriages, as it neared the 
course, and began threading its way 
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safely, thanks to Frank Beauclere’s 
coachmanship, at a good pace in 
and out of all descriptions of 
vehicles—private barouches, with 
pairs out, costermongers’ carts, 
holiday vans, mysteriously tenanted 
broughams, led horses, rival or 
friendly drags from other regiments 
and quarters, Brighton flys without 
number, and a band of musicians in 
a large four-horse waggonette, 
which struck up prospectively ‘ See 
the Conquering Hero comes,’ and 
nearly sent the novice before the 
bars into hysterics. 

‘Now then, gentlemen,’ said the 
gate-keeper, who stopped the way 
at a sort of field-gate, with a mon- 
grel kind of road, something be- 
tween a heap of stones and a cart 
rut, ‘pay here.’ The janitor was 


satisfied with a sovereign, and the 
novice, after standing on her hind- 
legs, while he ascertained whether 
it was a good one or not, found 
herself on some stiff clay; she 
seemed to get her hind-legs out of 


it with greater freedom than her 
fore-legs ; and, as the Colonel re- 
marked, ‘if it hadn’t been for her 
colour, she might have been taken 
for Frank’s old favourite.’ 

The longest lane has a turning, 
and shortly they were all in the 
weighing-room, and the drag was 
drawn up opposite to the grand 
stand. 

It was a great day for South- 
downshire. Everybody was there. 
The master of the hounds lent his 
servants to keep the course on their 
best horses (it was a non-hunting 
day, of course). He was himself 
doing his duty as a steward; an 
arduous one enough; but which 
does not usually appear to entail 
much responsibility. It would be 
well for the sport if it did more. 
The county was there, or arriving, 
in great force. The hampers were 
large, the bonnets small but star- 
tling, and the pasties done toa turn. 
Everybody seemed to have some 
ribbons somewhere, excepting the 
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farmers, who were great in top- 
boots and brown cords. The gentle- 
man who undertook the office of 
starter for this occasion only, was 
sufficiently well known even in his 
disguise. He had adopted the boots, 
leggings, corduroy breeches, and vel- 
veteen shooting-jacket of his own 
keeper, and rode a ragged old bald- 
faced cob with a dog-whip, having 
left several hundred guineas’ worth 
of horseflesh in his stable at home. 

The stand was admirably situated 
at the side of a hill; and opposite 
to it was a large open space for the 
carriages and foot people, command- 
ing at least two-thirds of a very fair 
hunting vale. The brook was 
within view of both; and as the 
popular opinion is in favour of a 
good ducking, with an idea that 
you cannot get hurt in taking a 
bath, a great many were drawn up 
in its vicinity. There were, more 
or less, forty fences to be jumped, 
and four miles of country to be run 
over. 

The arrangements were good, 
considering that they had been en- 
trusted, in the main, to the prin- 
cipal innkeeper in the sporting 
little town of Purlover. He was 
excited at breakfast ; what is called 
by the Dutch up-zee (qu. tipsy), or 
half-seas over, by luncheon; and 
had arrived at the shaking-hands 
point by the time the principal race 
was to be run. He cleared all the 
money that was to be got out of the 
meeting, was in everybody’s way, 
gave some incoherent instructions 
as to the course to be run, and was 
found towards the end of the day, 
when some question was to be 
settled by the stewards, with a wet 
hay-band round his head, and fast 
asleep in the weighing room. 

A match opened the proceedings, 
which excited but little beyond 
local interest. The little bay mare 
ran clean away from the old brown 
horse, who came in lame. So it 
was locally described. 

The farmers were 


delighted. 
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They had a hundred pounds of 
somebody’s money to run for in 
return for having enjoyed them- 
selves over their own and their 
neighbours’ fences and wheat, at 
the gallant master’s expense. 

The hare-hunting interest was 
duly represented of course. I can- 
not say positively that a master 
of hariers appeared in the saddle ; 
but there was a strong entry for 
the handicap, and it was pocketed 
by a notorious poacher, half-brother 
to the drunken innkeeper, strongly 
suspected of shooting hares. The 
half-brother was sober enough when 
he made the handicap, and was just 
capable of witnessing the success of 
his performance. 

The great event of the day, and 
indeed that which brought together 
so many innocent- looking bonnets 
and bright eyes on a January morn- 
ing, was the Officers’ Challenge cup, 
open to the district, and to be rid- 
den for only by officers on active 
service. Active service appears to 
me to embrace a great deal. 

‘Sloper, my boy, how are you? 
are you going to ride? said an 
old gentleman. 

‘No, I’ve nothing fit.’ 

* Active service in country quar- 
ters varies a little from larger and 
more fashionable localities,’ again 
persisted his too curious friend. 

‘Undoubtedly.’ Though, to say 
the truth, his lordship was equally 
active everywhere. 

‘Yes,’ continued he, ‘ We're 
always pretty lucky; Dublin, or 
Brighton, or Hounslow, but when 
a fellow gets into Connemara or up 
in Scotland, or a small country 
town up among the manufacturers, 
it’s rather dull.’ 

‘So I should think. 
you do then ?’ 

‘There’s always snipe-shooting 
in Ireland, and hunting generally.’ 

‘That’s very active service, and 
ought to qualify a man for any- 
thing.’ 


‘Yes, 


What do 


but it’s not so bad as 
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Brighton,’ rejoined Sloper rather 
quickly. ‘The life there is intole- 
rably hard. There’s a daily inspec. 
tion of all the women. Morning 
and evening parade. Lots of ball 
practice, and beauty without end 
to lay siege to.’ 

‘We're very late ;’ of course they 
were; being gentlemen. jockeys it 
was but natural. There were six 
starters, who all wanted button- 
hooks, excepting two who had 
dressed themselves beforehand. 
There was not a saddle nor a man 
whose weight did not want adjust- 
ing at the last moment; and when 
Frank emerged, as he did now from 
the inclosure, the clerk of the course 
had not even rung the bell for clear- 
ing it. The proverbial dog was 
still walking about in the crowd 
unmolested; not a glass was up, 
excepting those of ‘sherry and 
champagne. 

Jenny Jumps was 
favourite. ‘Now then, out of the 
way if you please,’ shouted her 
owner, as he took his preliminary 
canter, turning over a gaping rustic 
without doing much damage to 
him, and effectually clearing a 
course for Tom Dashwood on the 
Clipper. Frank Beauclerc came 
next on the Don, and the remaining 
four in succession; the Skedaddler, 
at length saddled and his owner 
dressed, bringing up the rear. 

‘Nice mover ‘that horse of Mr. 
Beauclere’s,’ said a ringman, eyeing 
him critically as he galloped past. 
* He can ride him too. If his con- 
dition’s as good as his horse’s he 
ought to win. I lay four to one 
age ainst the Don.’ This unexpected 
conclusion at which he had arrived 
astonished no one but the inexpe- 
rienced, of whom there were not 
many in the neighbourhood. 

‘Done, in hundreds,’ said a tall 
handsome man in the most good- 
humoured of voices, close at the 
speaker’s elbow. ‘Again, if you like.’ 

‘Not for me, sir; may I trouble 
you for your name ?’ 


made the 
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‘Beauclere, Colonel Beauclere ; 
the Clarendon; but I shall be at 
Tattersall’s on Monday.’ 

Frank Beauclere was accustomed 
to take the world as he found it. He 
had always had a liberal allowance, 
and had spent it not entirely on 
himself, nor recklessly upon others ; 
and, though not an experienced 
financier, he had done as much good 
with a thousand a year as any 
colonel of cavalry in the service. 
He was always helping others out of 
scrapes; the Colonel’s generosity 
more frequently helped others into 
them. 

On the present occasion he was 
not long in finding Violet. He 
brought his father to the Ashdale 
carriage ; and the introduction, so 
unexpected, was a sufficient explana- 
tion of Frank’sabsence from Madame 
Rosenfels’ house that morning. 
When presented by name to that 
young lady,Colonel Beanclerc looked 
at her with considerable interest 
at first. He talked to her much: 
seemed charmed with her nxaivet?, 
as everybody was with her beauty. 
Violet too thought she had never 
seen such a person as Frank’s father, 
and set down his particular atten- 
tions to her toa wrong cause. ‘Ash- 
dale,’ said the Colonel presently, 
taking his newly found cousin on 
one side, and renewing their former 
acquaintance. ‘Who is Miss Car- 
loss? I mean of what family was 
she; as she tells me that she was 
born in India, and has lived ever 
since she was a baby with Madame 
Somebody, at Lymmersfield. Which 
of the Carlosses is she ?—there 
are half-a-dozen in the three presi- 
dencies.’ 

‘Really I haven’t the least idea ; 
Pll ask Evelyn,’ and Fred Ashdale 
turned for that purpose. 

‘No, no: on no account,—it’s a 
matter of mere curiosity.’ 

‘I suppose you know your boy 
saved her life at a pic-nic ?’ 

‘Indeed I know nothing—Ii’ve 
only been in the country about eight- 
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and-forty hours. It’s a very danger- 
ous amusement with such a girl as 
that.’ 

They’re off! The magic sound 
operated likeacharm: glasses went 
up and obscured bright eyes—the 
buzz, of conversation ceased, except- 
ing an occasional soliloquy. ‘Jenny 
Jumps will win this,’ says an autho- 
rity aloud, addressing nobody in 
particular. ‘Not if Cheesman can 
get Vagabond over the water,’ re- 
plies another well-informed plunger 
on the top of a drag, without re- 
moving the glasses from his eyes. 
‘They’re all over ; the next fence is a 
good one.’ 

Violet strained her eyes from the 
Ashdale carriage, and seemed to 
think it odd that no one sympa- 
thised with her. They made no more 
room for her to see than if she had 
not been more interested in the race 
than the rest of the spectators. She 
was strangely excited, and watched 
the Don and his rider. ‘Jenny 
Jumps is getting beat, Charlie has 
been going too fast,’ said Fred Ash- 
dale from the box of his mother’s 
carriage. Lady Evelyn wanted to 
know all about it. Violet Carloss 
never opened her lips. 

‘There’s somebody down,’ 
Ashdale again. ‘ Who is it ?,’ 

‘I don’t know: but he’s up again 
and gone on. They'll be at “the 
brook in a minute, Miss Carloss: 
here, take my glasses. They pass 
this side of the carriages the first 
time, and into the course to finish : 
there’s the water between the two 
flags. Here they come, Vagabond 
first ; by Jove, he’s put his ears back! 
he won’t have it.’ True enough 
Vagabond refused, and as he turned 
the Skedaddler’s chance was put out 
byrunning straight into him, and the 
two went ignominiously into the 
water; Frank Beauclerc and Charlie 
Ryder cleared it to the right, side by 
side, and were followed by the rest, 
who got over safely, one with a 
scramble. 

In this order the five who were 


said 
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in the race went on withit. Violet 
watched them with her heart as well 
as eyes. ‘There’s one down at the 
timber; I believe it’s Beauclerc.’ 
Violet had time to turn pale,—‘ No, 
it’s not—it’s Jenny Jumps : Chees- 
man’s nearly caught ’ em. What a 
pace that Vagabond can go. Well 
jumped, Beauclerc ; only three more 
fences. The Don wins fora hundred.’ 
And no takers. Violet’s heart beat 
faster and faster. ‘Frank Beauclerc’s 
leading by a length, Cheesman’s 
second, Dashwood’s third, and Jenny 
Jumps fourth, the rest nowhere.’ 
They had now made a turn with 
only two fences to jump, and a 
straight run in between the stand 
and the carriages. On they came, 
heads, eyes, — and hea arts, all 
pointing one way. It’s a race,’ roars 
one. iccadines wins,’ > shouts ano- 
ther. ‘No—Vagabond comesat last,’ 
as the thoroughbred one, splendidly 
handled, came by his two horses, 
after landing over the last flight of 
hurdles, and challenged the Don. 

It was a race indeed, the two best 
men in the district, and an honest 
struggle; neck and neck they came. 
But Beauclerc had not yet moved 
on his horse: he had made no mis- 
take throughout, and Vagabond, 
though faster, had been in grief at 
the brook. So good a horseman as 
Frank Beauclere was not likely to 
forget this, and sitting down on his 
horse, he gave him one taste of the 
spur, landing him on the post, a 
winner by about half a length. 

The numbers were not up; and 
shouts of ‘ Beauclerc’ and ‘ Chees- 
man’ still rent the air, when the 
crowd rushed in. ‘ Three, five, Beau- 
clere first, Vagabond second, all 
right ;’ and down.went Frederick 
Ashdale from the box. 

At that moment, in his endeavour 
to pull up, and avoid doing mischief 
to the heedless crowd, the Don 
crossed his legs and fell head over 
heels with his rider. The crowd 
closed in; Frank tried to rise, but 
to no purpose: and fell back into 
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the arms of Colonel Beauclere, who 
laid him on the ground apparently 
lifeless. 

The quick eyes of Violet had fol- 
lowed her lover closely :’ she saw 
the fall, and the crowd. Then came 
a minute of intense apprehension— 
the horse was up, but the rider was 
nowhere to be seen. At length the 
crowd began to open; was he walk- 
ing ?—an accident, a broken limb 
perhaps, anything to relieve her 
anxiety. And then she saw, as they 
moved the people away to give him 
air, her idol Frank, the preserver of 
her life and her betrothed, insen- 
sible, and borne in the arms of his 
father and the people. Ah! how 
near is the one to the other—the 
essence of life and death. She had 
no power to speak ; she had no right 
to weep. She looked round; the 
men had left the carriage to see 
what was the matter. Lady Ash- 
dale and her daughter were busied 
with something else. She felt the 
colour deserting her face, as every 
drop of blood seemed fr ozen in her 
heart: her hands were clenched; 
her teeth began to close, as though 
to shut in an exclamation which her 
pride and maidenly reserve forbade, 
but which her whole soul prompted. 
Unconsciousness came to her relief, 
and she fell heavily into the corner 
of the carriage in which she had 
been sitting. 

‘I say, Goldfinch, how’s that ? he 
can’t go to scale. Does he win ?’ 

‘Of course he does,’ says Gold- 
finch ; ‘what! have you lost?’ 

‘Well but, old fellow, he’s obliged 
to ride back to scale, or else he’s 
disqualified,’ replies Swallowtail of 
ours ; ‘and he can’t ride back.’ 

‘ Always excepting in case of ac- 
cident, when he may be carried back 
or walk. See, they’re taking him 
in now: he’s badly hurt, but he’s 
standing up, and leaning on some- 
body. What did you lay ?’ 

‘T laid five hundred to two against 
him just before starting.’ 

‘Then the sooner you pay the 
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better, for you’ve lost: it will be off 
your mind, and you can well afford 
it.’ 

So, for the satisfaction of the 
reader, we know that Frank Beau- 
clere was not dead yet; but Violet 
Carloss did not know it till some 
time afterwards, when Frederick 


Ashdale brought the intelligence. 
What with smelling-salts and the 
Inquisition, she had ¢ a rough time of 
it going home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Non vultus instanti Tyrannis 
Mente quatit solida.—Hor. Odes. 


The winter, which had been 
shorter than usual, and without 
frost, was lengthening into spring. 
Already the yellow crocuses in the 
gardens south and south-west of 
London were peeping from the 
ground, The grass was beginning 
to grow, and the world was looking 
for a forward, a fruitful, and conse- 
quently a sickly season. 

We are back again at Lymmers- 
field. Madame Rosenfels’ cottage 
is once more untenanted; and having 
spent her three or four months at 
Brighton, she is again amongst her 
books and her flowers. Ah! Madame 
Rosenfels! these innocent enjoy- 
ments are no longer for you. She 
was come back to economise. The 
change, too, was good for Violet. 
She had had too much excitement: 
at least, so said Madame. And 
truly the poor child did not look 
well. There were four persons in 
the cottage at Lymmersfield on this 
early spring morning, besides the 
servants. In the pretty sitting- 
room on the right of the door, and 
looking on the crocuses and the 
lawn—into which room I have 
before taken my reader—sat two 
young girls, totally different in dis- 
position, as they were in appearance 
and talent. One was Violet—a little 
changed, a little thinner, more 
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beautiful than ever, but exhibiting 
a predominance of eyes over her 
other features which is the result of 
anxiety or delicacy of health. The 
clear outline of her nose and mouth 
was more marked than usual. The 
colour on her cheek was less pro- 
nounced. The blue veins over her 
eyes were fuller and more ethereal, 
and the beautiful eyes themselves 
were larger and less quiet. They 
had a watchful look at times, which 
argued want of sleep and suspicions 
somewhat undefined; but the long 
lashes still swept the cheek below, 
and the massive hair rippled over 
her low white forehead. She looked 
only a little too full of eyes. 

Alice Colville (amongst her inti- 
mates, ‘the Griffin’) now sat by the 
side of her friend Violet, on a sofa 
facing the window opening upon 
the neat well- kept lawn and beds, 
studded with spring flowers ready 
to blossom. There was a tender 
interest in her look, as she put her 
arm round Violet’s neck, and drew 
her head towards her own shoulder. 

‘So, at last it’s all right, dear: 
Frank is well enough to be moved. 
He’s going on leave, and he’s coming 
here at once.’ 

‘ And why didn’t he write to me, 
Alice ? I should so like to have 
had a line.’ 

‘Because he could not see Madame 
before. you left Brighton, and he 
thought it better that you should 
not be compromised without a 
proper explanation.’ 

‘Well, Griffin, I suppose you’re 
right; but I should have written to 
him.’ 

‘Of course you would, and a very 
pretty mess you’d have made of it. 
It was a very fortunate circum- 
stance that I was at Brighton with 
you.’ 

‘And what’s to be done about 
Madame? You know she does»’t 
like Frank.’ Violet threw a little 
anxiety into her voice. 

‘Doesn’t she? That’s like her 
perversity. She hasn’t a single 
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quality in her mind which would 
enable her to appreciate him.’ 

‘Griffin!’ This was uttered re- 
proachfully, but had no proper 
effect. 

‘Oh! I know Madame Rosenfels 
better than you do, Vi. So she 
does not like Frank? Ido. I love 
—well, I like Frank Beauclere 
better than anybody, and I—’ 

‘What! better than your own 
family, Alice ?’ 

‘Excepting my own family, of 
course. And, if I were you, I should 
insist upon marrying him.’ 

Then they rose, and walked out 
of one door as Alice’s father walked 
in at the other. 

After the severe illness of Frank, 
consequent upon falling upon his 
head—which, indeed, saves some 
men, while others are said to be 
saved by falling on their legs— 
his first letter had been to Col- 
ville. He had followed his advice 
in not writing until he had had 
an opportunity of proposing in 
form. Frank’s own anxiety would 
have led to an earlier éclaircissement ; 
but, I presume, ecclesiastics are of a 
less ardent temperament. Be that 
as it may, nothing is easier than to 
prescribe for other people. Colville 
had undertaken to break the ice, 
and as Frank was coming to- 
morrow, it was time to begin, if he 
was to get any water. ‘ Now, dear, 
where shall we go for our drive ?’ 
As these words were pronounced, 
there rushed from Colville’s yard a 
fiery, self-willed donkey, uncared-for 
and unkempt; the harness chiefly 
of string, the carriage the veriest of 
costermongers’ carts. Neddy dis- 
dained all form and restraint, and 
rushed up the village, with the two 
girls seated side by side. 

‘I’m not going to be upset, 
Griffin, so I tell you,’ exclaimed 
Violet, who was cognisant of her 
friend’s mode of progression, and 
not sanguine of safety. 

‘Of course you are not, dear; I 
could have told you that. Where 
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shall we go?’ Violet was silent. 
‘Let’s go to St. Hilda’s Mount. 
Come up, Neddy.’ And in process 
of time they reached the scene of 
our former catastrophe. 

‘Here we are.’ Neddy was with 
difficulty reduced to a walk, aud the 
two girls began to admire the 
beauty of the drives and rides, the 
magnificent trees just beginning to 
exhibit their blossoms, the ever. 
green pines and deodaras, and the 
rhododendrons putting forth their 
new and bright green leaves in the 
early spring. 

We have seen that, while the 
two had been spending their morn- 
ing together, the Reverend Harry 
Colville had called upon Madame 
Rosenfels. That lady was at the 
moment concluding a conversation 
of an important character with the 
old Indian nurse, Baba; and as Mr. 
Coiville walked in at the front door, 
he saw that respectable-looking 
woman—for a good black silk dress 
and brightly trimmed bonnet does 
wonders even for a woman of colour 
—walk out at the back. He re- 
cognised her notwithstanding the 
change. The conversation had been 
important. Baba herself, having 
but few natural advantages, and 
these somewhat obscured by her 
complexion and her age, was not 
unaware of the assistance which 
might accrue to her from an un- 
usual attention to dress. It would 
have been evident to any one that 
for a person in her station of life 
her purchases, if not guided by the 
best taste, had been made at least 
regardless of expense. Madame 
Rosenfels felt it, with less surprise 
than pleasure ; for, whether urged 
by certain natural impulses or 
sympathetic reminiscences, or by 
any mutual benefits likely to accrue, 
she had proposed to act towards 
Baba with an almost needless 
liberality. That dusky female had 
indeed availed herself of the op- 
portunity; she was in good case 
altogether, and widely different in 
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appearance from the worn and 
decrepit dependant we saw in her 
company some months back. 

‘But, Baba, I’m not able to give 
so much, and surely you can hardly 
require more at present.’ But 
Madame’s display of power was not 
decisive enough. 

‘I have much to do with my 
money, madame; and now I want 
it to send back to India: I cannot 
go myself.’ 

‘Not go yourself, Baba !—why 
not?’ Madame looked hopeful 
that she might. 

‘No, no; what should I do? I 
have changed ; I stop in England.’ 
Baba looked cunning, and nodded 
at her late mistress, 

‘Well, then, Baba, you must talk 
to Mr. Shearham, and see what he 
can do.’ 

‘Shearham ? Very good man, 
Mister Shearham; but he is all 
talkee, talkee: no money. He says, 
“Go ask Madame ;’”’ Madame says, 
“You go ask Shearham.”’’ 


‘Well, well’—here the bell rang, 
and Madame caught sight of Harry 
Colville—‘ we must make it out for 


you; only go to Shearham, and I'll 
write to him myself. Now do 
vo, Baba; that’s a good creature.’ 
When Mr. Colville had followed 
the old Indian woman with his eyes 
through the garden door at the 
other end of the hall, he advanced 
towards the entrance of the sitting- 
room, in which Madame Rosenfels 
was now alone. He came with 
somewhat the air of an ambassador ; 
with a sort of assumed right of 
wdmittance, and a certainty of wel- 
come, yet withal as an ambassador 
in bonds. The subject on which he 
was to treat was a delicate one, 
though no one in the neighbourhood 
could have been expected to manage 
it with greater facility or more 
satisfaction than he. An intimate 
friend of both parties, only newly 
released from the guardianship of 
one, and still retaining some sort of 
negative interest in the young lady, 
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he was a well-selected, and ought 
to have been a self-confident, me- 
diator. He came to offer a very 
handsome alliance to an amiable 
and beautiful girl; plenty of money, 
superiority in position and birth, 
and something more than an average 
of intellectual and moral excel- 
lences ; an equality in physique pro- 
portionate to their difference of sex, 
and an affection which was the 
result of an acquaintanceship of 
long standing. 

Why did Colville hesitate on the 
threshold of delivery to speak out 
his mission? Why was he not as 
bold as the classic evangelist, and 
as certain of his reward? Because 
he knew instinctively that Madame 
Rosenfels had other objects in view 
for Violet, though he knew not 
what. Colville believed Frank Beau- 
clere to be irresistible; and there- 
fore he felt no fears for the ultimate 
result of his proposal in Frank’s 
favour. But he was that moment 
struck with the assurance that 
Madame Rosenfels was not on his 
side, and that on her part the oppo- 
sition would be strenuous. 

‘My dear Madame Rosenfels ’— 
Colville was here made aware that 
Madame was not so capable of as- 
suming amiability upon this par- 
ticular occasion as usual. The fact 
is, that she had just been reminded 
by Baba that she was to some ex- 
tent in that lady’s power; and that 
she intended to apply pressure to 
see how much was to be got out of 
her. Even a clever, determined 
woman, like Adelaide Rosenfels, 
requires some little time to compose 
herself after so fatal a discovery. 

‘Mr. Colville!’ said the handsome 
widow, with a somewhat dramatic 
start, which did not disclose the 
fact that he had been seen through 
the window—‘ Mr. Colville! This 
is very good of you, with all you 
have to do, to come and sit with 
me. Perhaps you want to see 
Violet: she’s only in the next room: 
let me ring.’ 


ZA 
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‘On no account. My visit is to 
you.’ And he rose to prevent her. 

‘That’s very flattering. Now let 
me ask after Mrs. Colville, and poor 
Frank Beauclerc ; I hope he’s get- 
ting well again. It was a terrible 
fall, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘Strange to say, I came here to 
talk to you about Frank Beauclere ’ 
—here Colville went on rather 
faster—‘ He’s coming here to-day— 
probably is here at this very time. 
Do you know, he’s taken a great 
fancy to V iolet, and—and—’ Ma- 
dame gave a great start, and then 
a rather prolonged stare. If she 
meant it to signify that it was more 
than she could have conceived 
possible, she rather overacted her 
part. 

‘Frank is a very excellent fellow, 
Madame, and has a very great 
respect for you; and although he’s 
one of the most straightforward 
men alive, he has asked me just to 
break the ice for him.’ 

Madame Rosenfels gave no sign 
of encouragement or the reverse. 
She only smiled, good- humouredly 
enough ; leaving C olville in the hole 
which he was digging for himself. 

‘I think he has everything to 
offer that a girl can require; and 
if I know anything of Violet Car- 
loss, ambition is about the last 
of her characteristics.’ 

Madame played with her brace- 
lets, which were good. ‘ But I may 
be ambitious for her.’ 

‘Surely not beyond the love of 
an honest man, with such prospects 
as Frank’s, madame.’ 

‘Is she likely to be influenced by 
them, Mr. Colville ?’ 

‘Ah! madame, do you think she 
would refuse ?’ 

‘ Before I can entertain your pro- 
posal, Mr. Colville, I shall take care 
to ascertain. She has not made me 
her confidante ; and as I have heard 
from neither Frank nor Colonel 
Beauclerc, | may assume that the 
question has gone no farther 
They are both very young.’ 
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the better, Madame 
Rosenfels. Youthful marriages are 
happy ones. Girls and boys “ought 
not to fritter away their best and 
holiest feelings upon half-a-dozen 
objects in their search after one. 
I’m an advocate for first loves and 
arly marriage; you ought to be 
one of its advocates, too; like our- 
selves, ve heard that you were so 
prac tically.’ : 

Madame Rosenfels thought of her 
own early marriage, remembered 
its object, its results, and how little 
it had to do with a first love. It 
gave her a cold shudder, which was 
almost proof against the enthusiasm 
of her visitor. ‘ You speak warmly,’ 
said she. 

‘IT ought todo so. I love Frank 
Beauclere almost as my own chil- 
dren ; and I plead his "aUSe, having 
my own for a precedent.’ 

Madame Rosenfels was a little 
perplexed; and as Colville got 
warmer, he became more eloquent. 

‘Surely, a lady of your penetra- 
tion might have discovered their 
secret.’ 

‘Violet was greatly admired, and 
has been so wherever we _ have 
been,’ said Madame, indirectly an- 
swering the question this time. 

‘But Frank’s admiration must 
have had something peculiar in it. 
I know that, with all his warmth of 
heart and strength of feeling, he is 
self-dominant to a degree. ~ But as 
there was no inequality, no need 
for reticence, he must have shown 
by his conduct : 

‘Not more than others; and as 
neither he nor Violet have yet taken 
me into their confidence, Tam ata 
loss to know how to act.’ 

It was true. The lady had been 
slighted; and she must be paci- 
fied, thought Colville. It is but 
right. She wants nothing but the 
compliment, which she certainly 
deserved. 


‘So much 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A BREEZE BY THE SEASIDE. 


Consumptis precibus violentam transit in 
iram. 

When Colville had taken his 
leave he did not go at once to his 
pupil room, but mounted his hack, 
which not unfrequently proved an 
iigeria to him; while Madame took 
a constitutional round her garden, 
and admired her own diplomacy. 
He came in the course of his ride to 
this conclusion: ‘Madame Rosen- 
fels’ vanity has been hurt by Frank’s 
apparent neglect of herself; or she 
has some reason for thinking that 
Violet may do better for herself. 
Women are terrible schemers about 
matrimony.’ 

Madame decided, with the aid of 
a sharp turn or two round her 
limited extent of shrubbery, that it 
would not do to part with Violet 
Carloss for some time to come, 
either to Frank Beanclere or to 
any one else. She would lose all 
her income, all her command over 
Shearham and the property ; and, 
what was infinitely worse, she would 
have to give an account of the 
trust, which would bring to light 
some awkward disclosures ; 

She determined, therefore, upon 
evasion or opposition. Evasion was 
the easier method, if but little mis- 
chief had been done. Absence, 
thought Madame, does not make 
‘the heart grow fonder,’ unless it 
be supported by some well-assured 
confidence of final success. She 
would take care that these young 
people were kept apart; the great 
difficulty would be to find an excuse 
for shelving Frank Beauclere, should 
he present himself to her. But she 


trusted to a general recognition of 


the inconstancy of cavalry officers, 
without analysing the character of 
Frank himself. Madame had some 
experience of such matters, and 
hoped much from hereditary in- 
lirmity of purpose, which she 
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believed must belong to Everard 
Beauclere’s son. 

In the meantime, however, 
little mischief was br ‘ewing. 

When Alice Colville ‘and Vio- 
let Carloss found themselves at 
St. Hilda’s Mount, they drove gently 
on to the highest point of view, and 
from there naturally enough, and 
without premeditation, towards the 
lake. 

Here the Griffin pulled up Neddy 
‘quite short,’ as the coachmen and 
grammarians say. ‘ Now then, Vi, 
out with you at once; he’s going to 
kick.’ Violet sat quite still, how- 
ever. ‘Come, quick, get out be- 
hind; I always know when Neddy 
is going to begin; and I wouldn’t 
have your death on my shoulders 
just now for anything. There, that’s 
right ; now you’re out, are you? 
You’ il find me at the Ruins, if we 
don’t come to grief on the road. J 
shall go and sketch there. Come 
up, sir!’ with which she gave the in- 
offensive little animal a ~ most mas- 
culine refresher, and started for the 
Ruins at a hand gallop, leaving her 
friend staring upon her in hopeless 
mystification. 

Violet had just made up her mind 
that the donkey had no more kick 
in him than the leg of a piano, and 
that the Griffin’s eccentricity was 
fast verging upon insanity, when 
there emerged from a ride not 
twenty yards in front of her, a figure 
on horseback which she thought 
she knew. Seeing her, it stopped 
short for an instant, and then came 
towards her. 

‘Violet, dear Violet!’ ‘ Frank at 
last !’ and Frank Beauclere dropped 
from his horse and stood by her side. 

He was paler, and not quite so 
strong as usual; but in other re- 
spects the same. He had a thousand 
things to tell her—about his father ; 
about his prospects and affairs ; 

about their intended return to Beau- 
vale, the old family seat ; and, above 
all, about his illness, which had 
brought him nigh to death’s door. 
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‘And Madame Rosenfels, Violet, 
how is she f’ added he, after a pause. 

‘ Aunt is much the same as usual.’ 

‘That was an unlucky tumble. I 
lost the opportunity of paying my 
court to her. I must begin to- 
morrow ;’ and then, as all lovers do 
when they have nothing and nobody 
to interrupt them, they began to talk 
upon indifferent subjects. Those sub- 
jects, however, must have been inte- 
resting to Violet at least; for until 
Frankasked her how she came there, 
she had forgotten the kicking donkey 
and the sketcher among the ruins 
of the old abbey, and everything but 
the living image that stood before 
her. 

The Ragged Staff at Lymmers- 
field was “bes vutifully situated. It 
looked on to the village green, where 
it was the fashion (and is still, un- 
less the building associations have 
bought up the village green, and 
converted it into a Paradise Row) 
for the boys and young men to play 
at cricket in the summer evening ; 
on the left of which green rose the 
parish church, the parsonage, and 
the village school. At an open 
window, over a bottle of very fine 
claret, which Mr. Boniface had 
drawn from the inmost recesses of 
his cellar (for even his proverbial 
surliness had been overcome by the 
good-natured Colonel), sat the father 
andson. The spring has advanced 
since the visit to St. Hilda’s Mount, 
and Frank has been backwards and 
forwards between Lymmersfield 
and London many times since that 
eventful day. 

‘My boy, you must sell out. I 
can’t get on without you ; and you 
can’t have leave for ever. The 
Colonel filled his glass as he enun- 
ciated a truth. 

‘No, sir; certainly not. But I 
should be a very bad hand at passing 
a life without responsibility.” Frank 
was disposed to fence with the 
question. 

‘You'll have plenty of responsi- 
bility at Beauvale. You must come 
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and help me to manage the pro- 
It wants plenty of lookiny 


perty. 
after.’ 

‘ Bez uv ale! are we going to live 
there ?’ 

‘Yes; I have persuaded the 
tenants of my good old uncle to 
turn out.’ 

‘You have seen Beauvale, Frank ? 
it’s a charming place,’ continued the 
Colonel, after a pause. 

‘Once or twice only. I crossed it 
with the hounds the season before 
last.’ 

‘And what did you think of it? 
It will do—aye, my boy, you and 
I ought to have some happy days 
there. I’ve waited for mine ; yours 
come early, thank God.’ The 
Colonel looked almost young enough 
to be Frank’s brother, and as cheer- 
ful as if he never had had a care in 
his life. 

Now, Frank Beauclere loved his 
father de: arly—just as the rest of the 
world did, only much more. But 
he knew his father well, and while 
he gave him his fullest confidence, 
strange to say, he never asked 
his advice. He listened, however, 
dutifully enough when it came 
gratuitously. 

‘Before you marry, you must 
leave the army, Frank. A married 
officer is a bore to himself and to 
everybody in the regiment. Besides, 
in your case you'll have plenty to 
do without re egimental duty. Now, 
good night, my boy.’ 

Saying which, Colonel Beauclere 
shutdown the window of the Ragged 
Staff, and Frank went his way to 
Colville’s, where there was always 
a bed at his service. 

Madame Rosenfels and Violet 
were at Scarborough; the former 
enjoying the w holesome breezes of 
the Yorkshire coast, and rejoicing 
in the success of her manceuvres; 
the latter heartily tired of seaside 
gaieties, and desiri ing her old home 
and her old friends. 

Theunder-current of opposition— 
negative opposition — to Violet's 
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avowed attachment to Frank Beau- 
clere had produced an extraordi- 
nary change in her character. I 
ought to say, apparent change; for 
she exhibited it to no one but Ma- 
dame. She was, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever ; but the peculi- 
arity of the beauty had somewhat 
changed. Whereas she once took 
every one by storm with a gentle 
violence, did everything she pleased, 
and won her own way in matters 
indifferent; whereas she once in- 
sisted with a childish simplicity, 
and her large eyes filled with asto- 
nishment at a contradiction, now she 
settled down resolutely to contest 
the point with her guardian. I tell 
you that whereas Love is our weak- 
ness, it is a woman’s strength. 
These two had a battle to fight. 
They were both well fitted for the 
contest. 

Madame Rosenfels was possessed 
of a good, active, energetic courage, 
which could act on the offensive 
when her own interests were con- 
erned with wonderful skill. She 
was, from education and ante- 
cedents, not much fettered by high 
principles ; and the light by which 
she acted had a near relationship to 
darkness. Violet Carloss was as 
honest, as truthful, as innocent, 
and as gentle, as she was lovely and 
affectionate. Grace is the charac- 
teristic of nature, as elegance is of 
education. In Violet Garloss the 
former of these was conspicuous ; 
the latter could hardly be said to 
exist at all. Her opportunities for 
its cultivation had been but few ; 
and it is mainly an imitative art. 

At the bottom of this graceful, 
lovable disposition, however, there 
was aquality notunfrequently jomed 
to the tenderest and softest nature— 
a fund of great passive determina- 
tion, of patient endurance, of almost 
settled obstinacy, which exhibits 
itself, in ordinary circumstances, in 
a playful self- indulgence ; in times 
of adversity, in “powerful self- 
control. 
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Science, energy, activity, were 
in favour of Madame. 

Weight, and a capacity for punish- 
ment without flinching, distin- 
guished her protegée. Violet might 
not fight, but she would not run 
away. 

The sun was sparkling brightly 
upon the waters that danced before 
the eyes of the visitors to the York- 
shire coast, as they sat at breakfast. 

‘ Violet, dear, you had a letter this 
morning. I sent it up to you.’ 

‘Yes, aunt.’ And Violet Carloss 
looked on her plate, and began an 
attack upon a prawn. ‘ It 
from Frank Beauclere.’ 

‘ And was there no message to me, 
dear ?’ 

‘None whatever. He is gone to 
Beauvale, where his father is going 
to live, and is coming here soon, 
so we shall see him on his way to 
Scotland.’ 

‘Coming here! and when ?’ said 
Madame, swallowing something or 
other—it might be a crumb of "dr "y 
toast, it sounded like a crumb of 
ill-humour. ‘ Why should he come 
to Scarborough ?’ 

Why should he, indeed, excepting 
that he was going to Scotland, and 
he chose to come to see Viclet on 
his way? It would have been very 
extraordinary to her had he not 
done so. So thought Violet, and 
so she said. 

‘ And when does F 
think of coming ?’ 

‘He has not mentioned the day, 
but he is going to Scotland on the 
izth if possible, and will come 
here as soon as some meeting has 
taken place about the hounds, which 
he wishes to attend.’ 

‘But I hardly think we shall be 
here so long. I thought of going 
back to Ly mmersfield “this week, if 
there was nothing to prevent it.” 
This was so new to Violet, that 
she looked up rather hurriedly, and 
said— 

‘Go this week! oh, that’s out of 
the question Then she got up 
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and came round to her aunt, and 
putting on her old smile, while her 
eyes filled with tears at the same 
moment, she placed her hand upon 
Madame’s shoulder, and said,‘ No, 
aunt, that’s impossible. You would 
not do that. It would be unkind 
to him, and I could not bear it. 
Come, aunt, you must be candid with 
me. Whatis there that you dislike 
in our engagement P’ 
‘Engagement!’ And Madame 
Rosenfels looked as incredulous and 
as good-humoured as if the whole 
were an acknowledged joke. ‘ It 
can scarcely be called that, I hope, 
Violet.’ Violet reseated herself. 
‘An engagement requires good 
faith on both parts.’ 
Violet’s face flushed slightly as 
she answered,‘ Do you doubt mine?’ 
‘No, my dear, certainly not.’ 
‘And you have still less reason 
to doubt his.’ Here a defiant tear 
stole into the girl’s eyes. She could 
fight for her lover at any rate. 
‘What I meant to say was, 


that 


circumstances might alter your po- 


sitions in that respect. He has seen 
more of the world than you ; yet but 
little ; and rumour does say . 
Here she paused. 

‘ Does rumour say anything dero- 
eatory to him ? 

‘Not particularly ; yet, you know, 
he has been coupled with Lady 
Evelyn Ashdale; and, between 
ourselves, there are appearances 
which——’ 

‘No, aunt, Pll not believe them. 
Do as you like, say what you like, 
but no one who knows Frank Beau- 
clere 

‘That’s exactly what Isay. Still 
the world will talk; and Colonel 
Beauclere may be forgiven for look- 
ing higher for his son.’ 

‘I don’t know Colonel Beauclere, 
it is true. He has done his best to 
know us—it is not his fault that he 
does not.’ 

* His fault ?’ 

*‘Yes—his fault. I say 
his fault.’ : 


it is not 
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‘Then, my dear child, whose fault 
is it?’ Madame Rosenfels put on 
an injured air when she asked the 
question. 

‘Yours, aunt—yours. You have 
kept him from the house; you 
have made excuses for never meeting 
him ; you have gone from place to 
place to avoid him ; and now we are 
down at Scarborough, when we 
might have been at Lymmersfield.’ 
All this time Madame Rosenfels had 
sat mute with astonishment at the 
courage which she had never seen 
before. 

‘Then let us go to Lymmersfield.’ 

‘No, not now. I repeat, it is 
unfair upon Frank ; itis unkind by 
me.’ 

‘But I think that there are cir- 
cumstances which make it necessary 
that we should return home. Let 
us go at once.’ 

‘No ; I cannot go, aunt.’ 

‘Violet!’ 

‘Until after Frank Beauclere’s 
pr oposed visit, I cannot go.’ 

‘My dear, you forget yourself.’ 

‘Perhaps I do, but I remember 
him.’ 

‘Are you aware that you are in 
my power—a power that I have 
never exercised, but which you com- 
pel me to assert ?’ Madame Rosen- 
fels stood upright to her full height, 
as if to give effect to her words. 

‘Then I shall appeal to Mr. Col- 
ville.’ 

‘Mr. Colville can be but of little 
service to you here. Do you know 
that I can appeal to the police?’ 
Madame was losing her temper. 

‘But you will not.’ Violet threw 
herself back in her chair. 

‘And why not?’ 

‘Because you desire such an 
exposé quite as little as I do.’ 

Whether this thrust went deeper 
than it was intended to go, or whe- 
ther Madame was peculiarly sensi- 
tive upon the point on which it 
struck, I cannot say. I only know 
that she turned a shade paler, which 
was not discernible by Violet her- 
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self, and that she maintained a sus- 
picious silence for the best part of 
a minute. 

‘Violet ?’ 

‘Well, aunt.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you 
refuse to leave Scarborough with 
me the day after to-morrow, for 
your own home ? ’ 

Violet still lolled back in her 
arm-chair, and answered, ‘ I do.’ 

‘ And that, in spite of my injunc- 
tionsor advice,’—her voice trembled 
much—‘ you insist upon receiving 
the visits of a man, as your affianced 
lover, who is playing fast and loose 
with you? ’ 

‘No, Ido not; but I deny that 
Frank is capable of doing so.’ 

‘It is my duty, as your mother,’ 
—a tear trembled in Violet’s eyes 
again, but not in those of Madame 
—‘to protect you from yourself; 
from your idle passion for one who 
may be unworthy of you.’ 

‘He is not; I wish I were worthy 
of him.’ 

‘He cannot keep you. He is 
wholly dependent upon his father.’ 

‘There can be no better depen- 
dence, aunt.’ 

‘Have you any guarantee for his 
sincerity ? ’ 

‘His own word.’ 

‘1 know the value of such words 
better than you. But this is folly. 
Violet, forget him, as he will, and 
does, forget you. We leave this 
place the day after to-morrow.’ 
Madame Rosenfels turned on her 
heel, and shut the door after her, 
not so gently as she was wont 
to do. 

Violet maintained her position in 
the arm-chair. She had made up 
her mind to remain where she was. 
Five minutes later she put her 
handkerchief before her face, and 
the silent tears dropped into it. 
But her faith was not shaken in 
her lover, and she determined to 
abide his coming, and to endure the 
wrath of Madame. 

From the small cheerful room in 
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which the ladies had breakfasted 
and battled, the door-steps were 
visible. When Violet took her 
hand from before her eyes, which 
were about resuming their some- 
what defiant look, she saw a tall 
man, in a light loose sort of coat, 
spring up the steps and knock im- 
patiently at the door. The servant 
had scarcely time to answer it when 
that of the sitting-room was thrown 
open, and Violet was in the arms of 
Reginald Carloss. 

That gentleman is much changed 
since we last saw him at Dr. Arm- 
strong’s, at Grammerton.. As Regi- 
nald Carloss was then a perfect 
schoolboy, so since he has become 
a perfect soldier. All quarters 
have seen him and approved of him. 
His visits to his sister have been 
few and far between; but his cor- 
respondence has been as constant 
and regular as the orthography and 
the grammar of a simple cavalry 
officer could allow. He is grown 
into a fine broad-shouldered fellow, 
hasa handsome bronzed complexion, 
dark eyes and drooping moustache, 
not so good-looking nor so neat as 
Frank—who might be the beau 
sabreur of the British army—brt 
always with a grand despotic air 
about him, and an energetic interest 
in his profession, which contrasted 
remarkably with the dolce far niente 
of his sister, and even with the 
-»almer and more business-like habits 
of Frank Beauclerc. 

‘Violet, you look serious.’ 

‘Dol? Iam a little serious to- 
day,’—her voice faltered, and her 
eyes twinkled. 

‘Something new for you, Violet. 
What’s the matter?’ She was 
obliged to make a clean breast of it. 

* But I thought you and Madame 
Rosenfels were such _ excellent 
friends.’ 

‘Not now, Reginald dear.’ 

‘Ah! she’s contradicted you; 
and everybody else —— They’ve 
spoilt you, my darling sister. Tell 
me all about it.’ 
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So Violet Carloss, finding that 
her brother was inclined to mis- 
judge her, and knowing that, under 
ordinary circumstances, his view 
would have been the correct one, 
told him all about Frank Beauclerc. 

After a great deal of conversation 
on Violet’s prospects; the good 
position of Frank and his father, 
who were now about to settle at 
Beauvale ; and the probable happi- 
ness which might result from such 
an alliance, Madame drew in her 
horns. Under any circumstances, 
that would have been the case. 
Violet’s resolution was without 
compromise; Madame’s was tem- 
pered with a prudent reserve, which 
was available for a change of pur- 
pose. She was as crafty as she was 
resolute ; and with Violet’s unex- 
pected ally, she stood on the defen- 
sive. At all events, there was no 
further talk of going for the present, 
and in the course of a few days 
Frank Beauclere joined his old 
schoolfellow, whom he had scarcely 
seen since he pulled him out of the 
water more dead than alive. 

Frank Beauclerec was a good 
soldier ; but he seemed well disposed 
to think that his duty to his country 
might wait upon that which was 
due to his father and himself. I 
don’t say that he was right: on the 
contrary, philosophers might argue 
that he was wrong—I know some 
would—but it is difficult to give 
in to such transcendentalism. They 
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came to a compromise which, with 
Violet in the background, was very 
honourable to the younger man. 
He was not to leave his regiment at 
present, but to get a prolongation 
of leave for the winter months. The 
liberal offers of his father, who 
seemed to have but two thoughts in 
life—his boy’s happiness and the 
prosperity of the county hounds— 
made all pecuniary objections to his 
marriage futile. He could be mar- 
ried in the spring. 

The Beaucleres of Beauvale had 
always been great people. The place 
was about twenty miles from Gram- 
merton, where the name was known 
favourably, and honoured. It was 
soon bruited abroad that the Gene- 
ral’s heir had returned from India 
with an ample fortune, to prop the 
failing resources of the house ; and 
the county families concerted toge- 
ther to see how to combine respect 
to him and advantage to themselves. 
The London season was over; the 
county season about to begin. The 
Colonel had shot tigers all his life, 
so handed over a moor which he had 
rented to his son. He determined 
upon looking over his estate and 
putting his house in order during 
the autumn. His boy was not with 
him, and at the end of a month he 
began to be bored. A sleepy cob, 
and a steward’s plans and account- 
book, are but sorry companions toa 
man who knew nothing of ways and 
means but how to spend them. 
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